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PREFACE. 



01 lieroic histocieao! generaUof the great Civil War wntUii tj show lint the 
Nation was saved by a phenomenal military geniii« there are enju^b Enuu[.h tf 
egoizing tuilitar^ biographies brazenly self exalting and dero.atiiit, from officers 
of better service t\b<j are kept hilent by arm\ 'subordination ur tre silent in the 
grave. Enough of mUifary lives written for political eainptiBii live' wilh the 
superlative rodomontade ot Mich part) literature Enough of bero-norahipm^ n ytb 
whion slights the heroiL army It is time to lift the histori oE the great war 
out of the degradation ot sellish preEcnption of menial bod\ sertlce ol time 
ierMjif, party iieccfsiti of the fungus of populir mjth up t( the plane of inde- 
pendence and true criticism It is time for real hiatorj to be written to do justice 
to the patriotic vohinteerg the best soldiers m the «orli whi without the teadir a, 
of a great militarv genius and notwithstaudin„ the leading of great military 
blunders, which multiplied their bird^hips and alauohter and ^r lo ii,ed the war 
foutht it IhroUi^h «itb inloniitable rt lution to thp d arij ear d tiiuiiph f 
the Nation In this aim i- this review wr tten 



TKS HENRY B. JOY 
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Tlio rejoip.iiij; oi tiio on 
reiiiier »/ Viffcwlinrg to Ge ds s n 
July 4, 1883, anil its eitra ga St 
tlie iiuportaiiue of tliat ev m be be 
iilH>recijitcil liy a Rlance a pre n 

coureoof tlie coiiaumins r tj "r 

boundleBS patriotic Bacrlfi n rt x- 

pciiditure witliout adequa rw ta w H ry 
little to feed national glory w ay 

jioaitive progress towariJ d g v- r. 

Tliis seeiued continually he 

tiislt of putting down the reb d s- 

rouraging. Yet iJie people never flinched. 
Still, volunteers eontinued to rise up in a 
conttnuona tide, rualiiiig with eagerness to tlie 
slaughter tinder a combination of civil and 
niitittiry incompetency of leadership. Injus- 
tice would be done to tlie iBitriotiani and 
pluck of a great people by pretending tliat all 
was then capable, stireessful, and gloriona. 
Jt was an awful waste of braveand intelligent 
volunteers, and of colossal resoureps, and 
penditure, bf incapacity, and it was a long 
time of great discouragement Yet the great 
people never weakened in their resolve to 
preserve the Onion. It is time for tlie tmth, 
anil the truth is most glorious to tlie people. 
After the siaaghtet at Pitlsbtirg Landing, in 
which an army of as brave men aa ever trod 
the soldier's broga'ns was sacrificed by shi 
neglect in its Commanding General of all tl 
belongs to the practice of a soldier, the 
national army rested. With BuBtr/s troops 
it was strong enough to have followed the 
enemy at once to Corinth, but it wi 



After a battle oar army always had a season 
of inactivit)-, rather the more after a victory 
than a defeat. The battle ended on thp 7th 
of April, 1802. Haij.eck ordered J'oi'E'sarniy 
of iij.tWO from Missouri to Pittsburg. He kept 
Bukli.'k army. He laid open the entire We^t 
to gather troops to put into a state of sus- 
pended animation. Thedestroyedequipinent 
of Gbatjt'b army was replaced, H.mjjm-k left 
8t. l.«aiE, April 19, iu coiue and lahe com- 
mand of an army raised to more than 
100.000, to begin bis famous siege approaclies 
to Corinth, fifteOJi miles away, licld by not 
half his number, and tlittsc recently repulsed 
with great slaughter. 

Hai.lkck put Graxt into disgrace; on the 
other hand, lie dispateiimi the War Depart- 
nieiit that it was tlic opinion of the army 
that Gen. Sherman saved the day, and he rec- 
ommended his proniotion to be Major Gen- 
eral. Tliiswo.!! done. It is an example of the 
way war retjutations are made. Gkaijt was 
still nominally in command of the District of 
West Tennessee, bnt his army, which was 
now divided between right wing and reserve, 
was under the immediate command of 
Thomas and McCtERNANo, to whom Halleck 
sent orders direct, ignoring Ouant. Halleck 
now moved on Corinth by siege approaches, 
intrenching in every part at each move, and 
moving at the average rate of half a mile a 
day. it was like McClklhs's approach to- 
ward Richmond. He was in constant appre- 
hension of attack, ana he made the evacua- 
tion of Corinth by the enemy his whole ob- 
jective. There was no attempt to Hank Cor- 
inth or cut oif the enemy's retreat. Hal- 
lsck's only thought was of being attacked. 
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He was onl; too glad to have the enenif go 
away. His strategy was upon the advice ol 
tbe Messina Magistrate to the watch : 



Wutch— How if he will nol; slanfi? 

Dog.— Why then lake no note of him, but let him 
go; and preaently call ihe waMU together, ana 
liaait God jouareridofaltnaTe. 

When he had cautiously reached Corinth 
! he found that the Confederatearmy had with- 
drawn at leisure. To cover up this impotent 
conclasioD he dispatched Weshinguin that he 
was making vigorous pursuit of the deiuoral- 
iKed e lemv and tl at Gen Pope report 
ed the cintu e of 10 JOO pr s ars a d 
15 000 stand of aruia Poie had report 
ed none a d cipt ired o e and there 
was m chance for th s pirsu t Bit th s 
ach eveaient with the longbow got HaI/Leck 
present and lasti s glorv and hecause of that 
he was presently, after McCi^EhhA's' s retreat, 
called to Washington and made General in 
Chief to direct all things from WaaliiiiKtnii, 
and to be President Lincoln's uiililnrj- nd- 
viser. Thus was the nation oi^anized for 
victory. This ia another example of the way 
that the war made great military reputations 
.and high ranks. And now that great army, 
which had heen oi^anized and disciplined by 
all tbisdaily marching, bivouacking, intrench- 
ing,' outpost duty, and constant vigilance in 
the face of the enemy, and which Shesmah in 
the Memoirs says could have gone anywhere, 
was broken up and placed for the defensivB. 
In this as in all the war, in nearly all the 
commanders as in the administration, the 
paralyzing error was in the id«a that the 
Union was to be restored by recovering terri- 
tory and places, instead of destroying the 
Confederate armies. Halleok had no need 
of BoELi. for Corinth, even if with a capable 
commander h^ had at Pittsburg Landing. 
BuBLL would have gone on from Nashville to 
Chattanooga or throus'i Alabama. And now 
Halieck ordered Bcell to move into East 
Tennessee. This waa Lincoln's pet desire, 
and Halleck supported it. Lincoln fancied 
B great Union population there which, jf pro- 
tected, would restore Tennessee to the Union, 
and this political idea overruled military con- 
ditions. Halleck Insisted, against Buell's 
judgment, that he should make the Memphis 
& Charleston Railroad, running through Cor- 



inth, Northern Alabami and Chattanooga, 
his line of communications and of movement. 

For a distance of more than eighty miles 
tiijs line was ilong the enemy's front. To ' 
protect this railroad wis an impossibility. 
But all of Hii.LEi.Kt movements were as if 
afraid, that the war would end too soon. 
BuELL proceeded to obey orders by repairing 
th;s road, and fortifying its stations and 
bridges. It ■ was a great work, and at this 
time he asked the War Department for aO- 
thorityto feed and clothe the escaped slaves 
for this intrenching labor, but was informed 
that Congress had not appropriated for it. 
This, we think, was the first systematic proposal 
for the employment of the escaped slaves in 
a straightforward manner. Bcell, while 
obeying Halleok's order to repair the Mem- 
phis & Charleston road for his base line, pro- 
ceeded also to provide one for pracdcal use 
by giving orders for the repair of the roads 
from. Nashville througn Tennessee. While 
our army was thus scattering, and uosting its 
energies, part on the defensive and part on 
impossible undertakings, the Confederate 
jirniies in the gri'at Interior, as in the East, 
were concentrating for a, grand advance. 

Ti.at of Bbaqo, assisted by the co-operative 
columns of Kirbt Smith on the east, and of 
Vas DoRii oil the west, was to carry forward 
the line of the Confederacy to the t h o R er 
reinstate the rebel State goven net n Te 
nessee, set up a rebel Slate gover ent 
Kentucky, and make these States the great 
field for recruits and suptilies, and tl e n 1 
tary base the Ohio. It was a bra e undert k 
ing, and the imbecility on our side made its. 
opportunity. Bubll had brought from 
Corinth little over 24.000 men; about 16, 000 
more were distributed through Middle Ten- 
nessee and Northern Alabama, holding places 
which_.he had taken before he went to Pitts- 
burg Landing, While he was rapairing and 
fortifying railroads for his flanfc marcli in tfie 
enemy's front to Eaat Tennessee, Beagc's 
grand advance began witli 60,000 veteran 
troops, his movements veiled by a .cloud of 
cavalry, and bis lines of advance taking him 
into the friendly inhabitants of Kentucky. 

This compelled Bueli. to desist from his 
vain labors, aiid to gather up his troops from 
a'Wide- region and take the field in the offen- 
sive defensive against Bkagg's combined 
forces. Leaving agarriaon lo hold Nashville, 
he marched eastward to meet Bragg, witere 
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he might be espectetl tb debouch from the 
Cumberland ridge. Keeping his well disci- 
plined troops completely in hand, protecting 
all his trains, his men never demoralized by 
this return mareh, nor by Bbagg'k superior 
nnmbere, bnt. conlident and higli spirited, 
BuKLt moved first to offer battle to Braog. 
but upon his own ground; then, Bragg 
avoiding this, BuBU, moved in a imrallel 
line, always ready for battle, but with tl>e 
condition tliat it must be upon his own 
ground, always threatening Bragg white 
moving toward his own re-enforcementa. Tlie 
result of this skillful generalship was that 
when Bkaoh got within about twenty-five 
miles of Ijouisville he found that lie wanted 
to face aboat. Bdell, now re-enforced, as 
promptly faced about to march with him and 
attack him. 

For this stroke of generalship, which 
against such heavy chances saved his artny, 
saved Kentucky and Middle Xnnnessee, and 
saved ttie North, and whose sk'il and com- 
jilete success has not been surpassed in any 
war, EcBLt was snmmarily removed from 
command. This is another example of the 
way war makes reputations and dispenses re- 
wards. The splendid success was marred by 
a reverse to a part of one wing of the army at 
Perrysville, where the disregard of instruc- 
tions by the commander of that wing spoiled 
well laid plan for a general battle. Bnt 
an army of 00.000 or 80,000 men spreads over 
a wide region, and the non-co-opeiulion of its 
several eomnianders can defeat any Com- 
manding General. Such disr.egard of Instruc- 
tions bjthe commander of a cor|>a, in this in- 
stance, unknown to Buell, defeated a plan 
of general battle, which would have made de- 
feat destruction to Beaoo. It enabled him 
to have a nominal success in a dash at afew 
of our brigades, to carry back with his Ken- 
tucky State Government and great plan 
to plant the boundary of the Confederarv on 
the Ohio. 

Meanwhile, in July, H.iLi.BOic had been 
ordered to Washington. ' On leaving he 
restored Gbabt to command of his former 
troops, with headquarters at Corinth. The 
defensive policy and the holding of territory 
were' pursued. A combined operation 
against Pbice, who had seized luka, failed 
by the neglect of that division which was 



with Gram to attack, waitiiig while Pr]|-g 
drew away from its front and Aiinrched on 
the double quick three miles and fell with his 
whole force on Eoskcbahs. Rohecrsns, as 
was bis wont, spoke his mind on this. Sub- 
sequently ROBECHANB, With about half the 
number of the enemy, gave Vak DaJin a 
slaughtering repulse at C-orinth. Altliongh 
this was in the defensive line, yet it disabled 
Van Dobb tor his part in the grand plan of 
invasion. After this Rosschanb, much to 
Grast's relief, Badeau says, was ordered to 
tlie command of Bubll's artny. 

EosECRAKs' victory atCorinth was on the 
4th of October. Badeau says that on the 2.5tli 
Grabt "assumed command of the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, which included Cairo, 
Forts Henry and Donelson, Northern Missis- 
sippi, and the portions of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee west of the Tennessee Biver." Thus it 
appears that at (his time Grant was fully re- 
instated and his command enlarged in bounds, 
and that it followed Rosecrabs' victory at 
Corinth, for which the latter was promoted 
Major General. In the same month Geakt 
was largely re-unforced from tJte Northwestern 
States, and now he proposed to Halmuk. 
October 26, 18^ n concentration for an ad- 
vance. He said: "I think I would be able fo\. 
move down the Mississippi Central road, and 
cause tlie evacuation of Viclcsburg," 

Badeatt says, with due sense of the im- 
portance of this germ of the idea of the 
Vioksbui^ campaign: "This was the first 
mention, in the cortespon deuce of the two 
commanders, of tlie place destined afterward 
to become so renowned." This was the 
initiative of the Vicksbui^ campaign, which 
was to occupy a great army and a great 
steamboat fleet and gunboat squadron for 
more than eight months, and which was now 
to begin after eight months, in which great 
forces and enormous expenditure were con- 
sumed in merely defensive operations, or in 
futile attempts, all of which had made i!0 
progress except to expand the war, and call 
continually for more men and money. In 
following articles we shall see how sped this 
great offensive campaign, which after lung 
waiting, and immense consumption of men 
and means, at last brought rejoicing to a 
patriotic nation. , 
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CHAPTER II. 



Gen. Gbakt, now in eonira«nd of a depRtt- 
iiient embracing the Miasiasippi River, and ol 
a large army, wrote Gen. Hali.eck, then in 
chief eomniand at Washington, Kovember 
•26. proposing an advance down the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad, his obje'ctive being 
Victsburg. Still the notion disabied all our 
military plans, that the recovery of places, 
not the destrnction of niiuies, was the way to 
restore the Union. But Gbant's line of 
operaiions was better tban his main ob- 
jective, for it was toward the enemy's main 
army. This was under Pekbeston, who had 
been placed over Van Does, and was holding 
Uie line o£ the TaUahatchle which crosses 
llie Central forty miles south of Grand Junc- 
tion. Tliis is on the feanie road, where ia\»saed 
by the road from Memphis Hirougli Corinth, 
and is about midway tietween Corinth and 
Memphis, and was a central point forGsAKi's 
concentration of his divided forces. And yet, 
although Geant's forces were on three sides 
of Grand Junction, he had not occupied tiiat 
place, and that road to Memphis was closed 
to him, and he had to communicale there- 
with by way of Colnmhns, Ky. 

Grant announced to Haif.eok Soveniber 
3: "I have commenced a movement on Grand 
Junction with three divisions from Corinth 
and two from Bolivar. Will leave here to- 
morrow and take nommand in person. If 
found practicable I will go to Holly Springs, 
and may be Grenada, completing railroad 
and telegraph as I no." Holly Springs is on 
th C tral road, twenty-five miles south of 
G d nction, and about half way to the 
T h tc ie. Grenada is about sixty miles 
south, and is where the Yallabasha 

jBSBS h railroad. HALtECK replied; "I 
a p your plan of advancing upon ttie 

m soon as yon are' strong enough 

h purpose." Tliis was permission 
n h operly leaving him discretion as to 
uffl of force and line of operation. 

K KT had force enough. His good fortune 
h s operation was tliat he was sup- 
ted b abundiince of men, and isuppiies 
po itmeiits of every sort November 

li b d moved to Grand Junction. He had 



ordered StrsBMAii to co-operale b7 moving 
two divisions from Memphis but on the Stii 
of November he informed bHEBMih that he 
estimated Pkmbertoi s fone at JO 000 and 
that he felt strong enough to handle that 
number without gloves Therefore he conn- 
termanded the march from Meniphi>" 

Unfortunately Gkam p advance wJnch be- 
gan so erergeticallv baited A disturbing 
element had now come in Bideai relates 
it with charming s raplicity MfCLEKKANU 
was one of those whom Shervan and BtoEAu 
call political Generals He had proved him- 
self a good soldier but thi'i only aggravated 
his fault McClehhans had obtained from 
Li.tcoLN a special order to raise troops for an 
eipedition to open the Mississippi River. 
Hallbck disapproyed, but this was one of 
those peculiar military operations wl^ich 
LiKCOLK took in hand. Grant heard of Mf- 
Clernans's expedition throuf::h the news- 
papers, and it diverted his energies from 
Pembertok. He saw tliat such an expHdi- 
tJon would gather up or at least subordinate 
Shermas, and would reap the glory of oecu- 
pying Vickshurg jf liis ocerations caused its 
evacuation. For, not to destroy the enemy's 
army, but to occupy tbe evacuated Vickshurg, 
was GH.iST's objective with his great army. 

Ho also suspected that this telograni 
from Hmleck. November 5, pointed 
to tlie diversion of troops from 
bis command at Memphis to Mc- 
GtEENANo: "Had not troops sent to re-enforce 
you better go to Memphis liereafter? 1 hojie 
to givt 20,000 ad-Jitional men in a few days," 
I Grant, on the 9tli, sent' tins fpelar; ''Re-en- 
forcements are arriving very slowly. If they 
do not come in more rapidly I will attack as 
I am." In fact Gbant had only the day be- 
fore countermarched Shrrmab'h two diyisions 
back to Memphis, because, he ^id. he had 
force enough to handle Feubekton without 
them. Babeau narrates that next day, grow- 
ing more uneasy about McClerkasd, Grakt 
telegraphed: "Ami to understand that 1 Me 
here still while an expedition is litted outfor 
Memphis, or do you want me to pusl^ as far 
south as possible? Am I to have Sherman 
subject to my orders, or is he and his force re- 
served for some special service?" * 

No one had caused Gsant to He there still. 
Hehad Hallece's consent to his going, and 
lie had turned back forces to Memphis, saying 
he had enough. Halleck answered promptly: 
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'^Yoii have ooLiimaiid of all troops sent to 
jour department, and ]iave permission lo 
ligiit tiie enemy when you please." BiuEAC 
relates tliat tliereupoii Grant on the 14th 
informed Skkrman: "I have now complete 
eontpol of my department," and accordingly 
nnlercd tiiiii to "move witli two divtaions of 
twelve full regiments eacb, and if possible, 
witli three divisions, to Oxford, or the Talla- 
hatchie, is soon as possible. I am now ready 
to move from here (La Grange) any day, and 

and filling be- 



and his headquarters were at Holly SpniiRS, 
being an advance of twenty-fi\e milei in y 
twenty-three da j-s, since the 4th; also, that 
"Shebmab, too, was up, and would erosa the 
Tallahatchie at Wyatt," which is six miles 
westof the railroad crossing, and tliat on the 
same day Grakt telegraphed Hai.leck "Our 
troops wilt be in Abbeville (jastsouthof the 
Talhkhatchie) to-morrow, or a battle will he 
fought." But the main body would not be 
at Abbeville for several days, and tliere was 
no enemy near for a battle. Shfeihn savi m 
his Memoirs; 

i du> of December 



s wLolc arm) 



to cover. But i 

es as lis plan that 1 

her 15 to meet 

K e he gave Sher- 

ru o-o^eration by 

re o join Gb.^nt at 

la relied promptly 

H re es at Helena to 

o-opc te "s Mississippi and 

Ra n Pembestob's 

re se resolved and 

ro B McCl-EKNABD'S 

00 G art's horizon. 

B Halleck again 

iver expedition, 
ss P sident. * s> =1 

He inquired how uiany men Gkanv had in 
hia department, and what force could lie sent 
down the river toVicksbnrg. Grant replied 
that he had in all 72,000 men, of whom 18,000 
ware at Memphis, and 16.000 of these could 
be spared for the rivet expedition." He also 
announced next day that he liad given orders 
for the advance of Uis entire force, including 
Siiekuik; had written to Steele in Arkai 
to threaten Grenada, and had asked Admiral 
PoETEB to send boats to co-operate e 
mouth of tile Yazoo. He asked: "Shall I 
countermand the orders foi' tliis move?" 
But Halleck had not asked Grakt to t 
lior to let any of his troops go in the rivi 
pedltiou unless he could spare them, and 
Grant had said he could spare 16,000. Hav 
i.ECK answered no, Badead says Grant's 
cavalry crossed the Taljahatchie on the 29th, 



We readied Wj-att on tbe ; 
and there learned that Pem 
had fallen back to tbe Yallabustii 
caused, in Erent measure, by alarm ai ilie iSemoi 
slratton on llieir rear from Jtelena " W^ 

tiad to bui:d a bridge at VijaU, which consumeil a 
couple of daya, and on the 5th of Deccmliar my 
wholeeommand was at College Hill, ten miles tram 
Oilord, whence I reported to Gen. Grant at Oxford. 

Oxford is ten miles south of tlie Talla- 
hatchie, and twenty-five from Iloily Springs. 
Halting as Grakt's movement had been, the 
campaign was full of proniise to a resolute 
General, and Geaht had double Frmbektok's 
force. But Baseait shows that the shadow of 
McCleenaisd, with an independent command, 
down the Mississippi, weakened 
Grant. At tliis point, where he had all in 
Ilia hands for a campaign against Pember- 
army, he wanted to turn back. He 
asked Halleck from Abbeville; "How far 
South would yon Bke me to go?" He had 
lost his objoet and fiis resolution. 

He now wanted another change of plan. 
December & he suf^ested this to Halleck: "If 
the Helena troops were at my command J 
think it would be practicable to send Sber- 
MAN to take them and the Memphis forces 
south of the Yazoo River, and thus secure 
Vicksbarg and the State of Mississippi,^' This 
was to turn his hack on the Confederate 
Army to recover places by avoiding it. Hal- 
leck's answer gave Grant the asked for 
addition to his command, and now Grakt 
countermarched Suekmas again back to Mem- 
phis to command a river expedition to attack 
Vicksbui^ from the river. Grant to await his 
operation and to "co-operate." But how to 
co-operate when, even with all his forces, he 
had decided it not safe to go further, is what 
Graht could not tell. He ordered Sherman 
to "proceed to reduce Vicksburg, assisted by 
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the gonbiKits," and he said, wi 
befitting aach co-operalion: "I will hold the 
forces here in readiness to co-operate with 
vou'iii such manner as tlie movemeuta of the 
enemy may luake ne^'pasarv " 

Badsau tells the objective of all this re 
version of the pl*n of the lampaign He 

Grant was sUU ansious le<t McCLernand iboiild 
oblain the command of the rl>ei esptdltlon and 
thsreiore had hnrrltd aherman to MemphiE on Ihti 
very day that he secared the authority so tlial If 
possible the 1ati«r mtght start before McCleinand 
could arrive. Ballccli Ujo sent Ihe permlasion 
wKoonl that dcHberatioii which he Bomelimca dls 

If BArKAn ma^ be believed GB\^T s cam 
paign had tamed from Pembeeton Ijjward 
Mt'Oi.EBNABi> and Halleck waa co-operaiing 
But thej had not jet circumvented Liwcolk. 



unwelcome word 



Oq the ISth came al 
from Waahinslon; "Ii is the wish of tt 
that Gen. licClernand's corps shall c 
part of tbe rivei expedition, and that he 
ibe Immediate cummaad, under youcd 

This would put McCleknand in 
of that which Grant's altered plan had de- 
signed to be the winning side of the ''eo- 
operation;" then the subsequent proceedings 
would interest Gbakt no more. His strategy 
was beaten. 

But there was one turn left: If Ghabt 
should return and talte command of the river 
expeditJon, McCLKRNAitD wonld be subordi- 
nated. AndnowdidGRABT's proverbial lucfc 
come to his relief in the shape of Van Dobn's 
cavalry, whicli, December 2f}. made a de- 
scent on Holly Springs, and destroyed the 
stores of Grant's arniy. With the same trust 
in lack as at Pittsburg Landing, he liad taken 
little care to fortify his supply depot. The 
rebels estimated the destruction at $1,000,- 
000; but this, perliaps, was at Confederacy 
prices. Whatever the figure, it was enough 
for Gbakt, who now decided that a river for a 
base, and gunboats to hold it, was the only 
practicable way of war in this country. So 
he derided to countermarch, and to join 
Shbgmak, and subordinate Mi?Ci.i<rnami>, and, 
leaving Pembkbton free to go to defend 
Viclisburg, to himself undertake to reduce 
that place from the river. Thus ended the 
ilrst stage of the Vicksburg campaign. All 
this tended to make tlie final victory the 



more a cauae for rejoicing. Tliis, however, 
does not include 8heb[iian'3 "co-operating" 
part; further along we shall see how that 

CHAPTEE III. 



Gen. GrtANl's movement down the line of the 
Mississippi Central Raflroad, in the best time 
of year, when the roads were good, had ad- 
vanced his headquarters from Grand Junction, 
November 4, to Oxford, December 5, forty- ', 
five miles inthiriy-one d j H h t ed 
till Vaw Dobk's visit at H 11 p ga th 
20th, when he decided to g f th 

country of such Impol te p t es Th w 
not such a constant p k p.. 

enemy busy in defense 
a being alway 1 
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mphl 



chief still for the idle i 

fied by Vas Doeb ' d F 

Grant's back. 

Gen, Shbrman, Gban 
marched three divis f 

which is straight west f C 
November 24, by three d topped w 
days at the Tallahatchie to make a bridge, 
and reached a point on Gbabt's flank with 
his whole command December 5. All this 
was to find tliat he must march back again 
as fast, while Grant waited for the new oper- 
ation. Scraps which Badeau printa from 
Hallege's dispatches make appear that he 
was as irresolute as Gbakt; but they show 
that he gave Gbant full discretion and sup- 
port, and that when the enemy fell back from 
the Tallahatchie Hau-^ck became sanguine 
as to the interior line, and gave' Gbakt 
plenary authority, including the command of 
the Arkansas army. In conclus 
"Telegraph what are your presentplans 
DEAU prints only this clause. Gbant'sb 
told the change of plan to a river expedition, 
he to co-operatfl on the interior line. 

Gbant wrote Sheeman December 3 inclos- 
ing Hallsck's dispatch, and asking Sbebhan 
to come to Oxford and confer on a plan, say- 
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Sieelo"?- !■ ' o When a BOOd ready i< had Ut 
move immediately on JKcfcaou, Miss., rintlng loose 
tcom the road. Of ihc^ tivo pliins 1 loot more 

111 tlic fi.rmer plim he was ilistuictly to 
meet Sherman at VLukshiirK iii a concerted 
attack. In tlie latter plan lie would have 
only aimut as far to infln;li from Grenada to 
Jackson. OS lie marched to the same place 
from Bruinsbni^, after lionsuliiing a sreat 
arniy and navy and Iranaport fleet for tiear 
nix. months. And the country was niuoli bet- 
ter for the march. 

Gen. Shkkman had marched from Memphis 
with two divisions to join Grast; had coun- 
termarched; had marched from Memphis 
again with three divisions, and by energetic 
inovement had joined Grakt muth of ttie 
Tallahatchie. And now lie was to go liack. 
Badeaii does not state wliat argument con- 
vinced Shehm.vb ot the propriety ot this new 
back action; but Sherman started back im- 
nie<Iiately. As Badeac lets out that tliis was 
lo snatch the river eipedition from McClek- 
KANB, we mtght Huppose that Grabx took 
Hhebhak into his confidence, if It were not 
that Shebhak. who is a very Gpot^w Wash- 
ington for inability to prevaricate, sayn tlial 
the idea of McClbbnash'b coming did not en- 
ter into his dreams at that nionient. 
, But after Graot had sent back Hrbumvn to 

head oft' McCij:bnand, came Hali.bck'ii an- 
nouncement that MoClbesanu was to com- 
mand the river expedition. This seemed an 
irreparable blow; but then Van Uobk came 
y/ to Gbasi's relief by destroying his stores, and 
this supplied a reason for his going back to 
jtfll command of the river expedition: Says 
1(ai>b.\ii: "Since ^kebii.aij was not to com- 
mand it, he was anxious (o do so himself." 
But to show to HaiiLKCK that it was not a 
retreat, but a"ohange of base."he telegraphed 
"The eneniy are falling back from Grenada 
If so they were giving up the "iallabusha 
the only obstacle to Grakt's march directly 
to Jackson or Vicksburg. Bameai aajs 
destruction of supplies was but a l«inpni 
inconvenience," but Gkani wanted to 
back. Thus in the shifting of plana to 
Climvent McClernanu, SHEasiAvnas Iff 
. the sacrifice. 

Although Bai>bav finds so many reai 
for Ghant's turning back at the iirst 



pediment as to make Van 1>okn'.» vi; 
friendly twrvice, yet lie pauses to tell " 
might have Iwcn: 
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VlcksbOfg, and 
iig the place. 


of so.m iQ 
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»'.«'ceded in oapi^ 


Very likely 
leen the first 
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o gel in. 





if the ini possibility which he had foretold, nt 
iiaintuiningso longaltneof supplies through 
hostile territory.'' He had undertaken a cam- 
paign to demonstrate his foretold impossi- 
bility. The Irisli pilot was engaged by tlio 
ikip[ier upon his solemn affirmation that he 
knew every rock in the channel; and when ., 
the ship struck, he exclaimed: '-That's orte 
of them!" When Glenetals set out on cAm- 
paJjjns which tliey have foretold to be itnpos- 
, tliey genorall.v succeed in proving their 
foretelling. 

rd when Guam had found, during Van 
l''» i^reak of his commnniistions, that he 
could draw sufficient supplies from the coun- 
try, Uadeau fetches in the crowning reason 
fur his turning back: "He discovered that 
Fbmbkbtox would not Bghf' Gmvp's great 
sfrar+'gy, he says, was not to take places, but 
df-tniy urmic's. He had "indeed meant and 
lii>|H'[l to threaten Vicksburg, bnt his prim« 
object was the defeat of Pemberton." But 
tlie facility with which, in Baihjau, Grant's 
attertlioughtt reach back into his original 
plans, shou's tiiat at all times he ''builded 
wiser thuii he know." And now, aa he came 
solely lo light Pembkrton, and Peubeeion 
would not stay and liglit, what could he do as 
a military man, but turn buck and leave 
him? 

And thus, after we had spent an army of 
from lOO.DOO to 200,000 for a year to recover 
interior territory and "strategic" places which 
we fondly declared had broken t!ie t)ackbone 
of the rebellion, we then evacuated them to 
^ek the backbone in another place, from 
which it vanished again like the pirates' 
buried treasure. The reader of the history of 
our wonderful wjir, who reads how well Hal- 
LEuK employed an army greater than either 
that fought at Waterloo, in taking the great 
strategic point of Corinth, in 1862, will read 
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also thiit in 18U1. wlicii Gen. Gfokiie H. 
Thduas was left by Shebman Io defend Teti- 
nesaee, Kentucky, and the North against 
Hood, Corinth was Hood's base. This is the 
way the war cost $7,000,000,000, and took four 

Gbabt's retreat bei^n by the mariih of Mc- 
pherson's division from the Tallahatoliie 
January 4. Bnt tlie retreat waa slow; the 
roads were bad t!ie\ al« aj s are bad in times 
of indecision and as it had been deter- 
mined to abandon Northern Mississippi, the 
accumnlated Quartermasters and ordnance 
stores had to be renio\ed with the army." 
Happily Van Dopn s lavalrv had lightened 
the labor of carrying stores back. "It was 
not liU the 10th of January that the head- 
quarters were estabiished at Memphis." 
This completed the great interior eampaign, 
with a striking parallel to the famoun march 
of the King of Franoe. 



UHAPTEB IV. 

THE MOVEMENT IK CONCERT— THE UIpCORIlS. 

Although Gen. Grant, with an ' esalted 
patiiotisro which never stooped to count the 
eostof sacrifices in his country's affairs, had 
^ven up the interior campaien to take the 
command of the rivev expedition from Gen. 
McClbrband, yet the aflair had now become 
so complicated by the orders from the War 
Department that McClerkasd would be in 
command of the expedition, while Grant, 
the commander of the deiiarlnient, would he 
left in the rear. 

By judicious deliberation iii forwarding the 
War Department's order to McClbekamd 
Springfield, HI,, happily spliced by the break 
of communications by Van Doen and Fob- 
rest, it was hoped that Sherman would get 
started before McClebnakd. Fortunately 
this was the event; but McClernab» received 
orders direct from the Wat Department, and 
followed about a week after, which left Shbb- 
MAN time for his assault on Vicksbui^. Tiius 
did Grant do what he could to prevent the 
errors at Washington. 

The last words which Gen. Shbbman re- 
ceived from Grant, December 14, defined 
Grant's line of co-operation in the great con-. 

'I'he enetay aie jel on tbu Y&lUbuiba. I ua 



pushina down on llieiu slmvly, but so as to teep up 
imprenslon of aceatinuous move. " i^ * My 
headquarters will probably be io CoffeevlUe [ten 
lea above the Yallabuaha] one week hence. =» " 
It would be welHi yon could ha^e two or three 
smallbOBls sniMble for naviBsting tha Ynnno. 11 
be necesaary foi me to loot to tliat Base of sup- 
plies before we get ibrough. 

Gen. Shehmak, in his Memoirs, writing o[ 
the failure of Grant's column to attack in 
i-ith KosECHANs at luka, remarks: 
■'In my experience these concerted nioTe- 
generally fail, unless with the very 
best troops, artd then in a country on whose 
roads some reliance can be placed, which i.i 

it the case in Northern Mississippi.'" 

Perhaps there has not been in all the wars of 
ancient and modern Generals a plan of such 
fa rf etching and uncom muni cable concerted 
movements as this, in which the concert of 
f in the interior of Mississippi and 
another by a river expedition from Memphis, 
not hearing from one another for two weeks, 
waa to be so eiacllv timed that their guns 
would unite on a giien da* in thf fanfare 
finale at Vicksborg 

This is only one of the eTamples of the su- 
periority of military genms m this fresh 
young country E\en through the tone of 
distinguished consideration which these emi- 
nent Generals preserve toward each other, 
Gbaht in Badeau, Shermas in his Memoirs, 
Sherman maintains that Ghakt'b orders re- 
quired him to assault at Vicksbni^, and gave 
him Io expect to hear simultaneously the 
soandof Grant's guhs; while Badeau plants 
Orabt impreguably on that clause of his first 
order whicli said: "I will hold the forces in 
readiness to co-operate with you in such man- 
ner as the movements of the enemy nmy 
make necessary;" and he maintains tliat 
GaABT did this literally in hia retreat- And 
if the enemy's movements made liiat retreat 
necessary, who can deny the literal co-operu. 
tion! Thus were both these distinguislied 
commanders right, and each did alike distin- 
gnish his military genius. 

Some notion of the iiiiinenae resources 
called oht by the govei'iiiiienl, may be formed 
from the itarratioii that whereas Shbbhan, 
who had just bent all his energies to march 
three divisions from Memphis to Oxford to 
join Grant for a eampaigii, left that place , 
I>ecenibeT Bth, to march back, his eipedi- 
lioii from Memphis started on tho 19th, the 
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day before Va^ Dubs callea on GmsT at Hol- 
ly Sprinjw, The graiiii aiiipLibious uriimda 
wascoiuposod of 42.000 m»ii witli all the equip- 
nient and supplies of an army, fifty-eight 
!'teBinboa,ta,aiitlCoiiiuiud(iTePoBTBi!'6ganbout 
Heet of sixty veawig of M .iliissre, oiLrrjhijj 
■J»a guns and MOO men. 

tieii. Sbbhuan siij'a: 

The pteiwraHons were iiutei^artly Im.-,!.}- in iht 
extreme, but this was ih« e^'feiH'e of the whole 
plan— viu., lo reach Viclisburg, SB il were, by aur- 
pHse, while Geu. Grant heid in check Pemberloii'a 
nroiy about Grenada, leaving me (o contend with 
the Bmaller gaitison HI VIckKburg, and iis well 
known strong batteries and defensea. 

To gatbec such an expuiiition, and ivaiOi 

Vicksburg by surprise, was like tli05e social 

\y surpriEe parties whith send notipe. Aiid V*n 

Ihitcs had done the aarprising thing to Okant 

A week before aiiERMis reached tlie pJaue of 

The siglit of this ariiuvdii, aa -'uianeuveriug 
by divisions" it descended Uie Mississippi, 
Gen. Shebmas describes as grand and inspir- 
ing. It wasalso grandly dear to the country; 
forthe necessities o£ our Generals. East and 
West, to have fleets to move their armies for 
inland operations, and to protect their bases, 
burned the candle at both ends. The ar- 
mada reached Milliken's Bend, twenty miles 
above Vicksburg, on the Arkansas side, De- 
Peniber34. Ijcaving here a, division which 
sent a brigade to break up the railroad lead- 
ing from Vicksbui^ west toward Shreveport, 
La., the rest proceeded on the 26th to John- 
sOti'B plantation, just below the moutli of the 
Yazoo, and there debarked. The other di- 
vision arrived and debarked the next night. 
And now SHBBMiK's part in this great milita- 
ry synai.hony was to be plnyeri. 



{.HAlTElt V. 



<ien. 8HER.MAB developed great talent for 
finding diflicult places to assault,'but even he 
could hardly have found one more difflcuit 
than this which he had turjied baci: from a 
proniiBing interior campaign to reach. He 
had knded his army on an island of five to 
six miles, between the Yazoo River ah d the 
line of blnffe running northeast from Vicks- 
biiig on the east side of the Yazoo, This 



island is formed by the Yiraoo, the Mississippi. 
and bayous, and lies opposii* that part of Uife 
Vicksburg Bluffii ne.tt to the town, which is 
called Chickasaw BI0I& or Walnnt Hills. 
Vnrtlicrupthe rungo is calleil Haines' BhilT. 
whieh the Yukoo nuis near to in two places, 
twelve and twenty miles hIkivc Vicksbnn;, 
and tints Haines- Blnfl- clfeetually closed the 
YasMO to our gunboais. 

The isUind ha. ■ the north lliu i-rooked 
Yaaoo, on the uortiieast a deep bayon, the 
Chickasaw, wliicli runs from tlie Yazoo to- 
ward Chickasaw Bluffs to a bros.l, sliallow. 
forked buyon califd Old lUvev. which uuuies 
down from above along the line of blufis. 
and runs Itctween the island and 
the bluffs to the Jfississippi, just above 
Vicksburg. The big bayous have little 
bayona, cutting into the island, and it is 
dotted with lagoons and swamps. It is ten 
feet below high water, and. save on the Yazoo 
side, and some old cotton fields along Chicka- 
saw Bayou, was heavily wooded. Sherman's 
reeonnaissance found that the only part from 
which an assault seemed practicable was that 
wliich for about two miles below Chickasaw 
Bayou fronted Chitkasaw Blaffii To make 
the assauit from there. Old River must first 
be crossed by two jiarrow causeways, each 
under a concentrated fire. 

On the Walnut Hills side Old River had a 
levee to keep the flood from the strip of bot- 
tom between that and the hills. As Shbbman 
states water marks t«u feet high on the trees 
of the island, this levee must have been at 
least as high as that. This levee was the 
enemy's first line; it made a regular parapet, 
an|i was held by infantry. Between this 
levee and the line of hills was a road that ran 
along this bottom up to Yazoo City. The 
levee was a complete cover to this road, so 
that the enemy's forces conld be moved along 
it, under cover, to meet Shbbmab's crossing at 
any point. At the foot of the blufis. at places 
to command these two narrow eanseways, 
were batteries to enfilade them. These were 
supported by infantry in rifie pits and on 
spurs of the bills. Along lie foot of the hills 
were rillo pits, and the tops were crowned bv 
elaborate works and batteries. 

The official leport of Gen. Shekmax to Gen. 
Rawuns isa good description of the situation 
in which he had to storm the line of hills to 
carry out his part of the co-operative move- 
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»l only two points, on a najTow levee or sandbar, 
whicB was pBrfeotiy mroinnnaed by the toems's 
sharpshoolers ibat lined tbe levee or parapet on its 
opposite biLnli. Beblitd ibis iv&san irregular strip 
of beaob or table laoii. on wbleh were conEtrUcted 
a lieries ol rifle pits and batterlee. and lieblDd tbal a 
bl|!h abrupt range of hills, whose scarred sides were 
marked all the way up with rifle irenebes, and the 
crowns o( the principal bills presenied heavy bal- 

The eountry road leading from ' Icksbure to 
Yazoo City tuns along the foot of tliese hills, and 
answered an admirable purpose to Ihe enemy as a 
uOTered way, along which he moved Ills artillery 
and Infantry promptly to meet us at auy point at 
which ne attempted i« pae« ihis difflciilt bayou. 
Nevert^Blesa that bayou, witb its ievee parapets, 
backed by the Hue of rifle pit;), battprieN, and 
frowning Mils, had to be psused briore we could 

1 All tbese conditions made ^ nice a jjlaugh- 
! ttr pen as the greatest strategist conlG find to 
send an army to. For this Jiad be counter- 
loarched from a very promising interior cam- 
paign, and iortned a grand armada. Gen. 
Sheimas's report vindicates his failure by 
iitiowiiig that success was impossible; but 
there Is this indomitable qaalfty in the 
soldiering of Skeeman and Gbast, that tbe 
absolute impossibility of an aaeanlt, and the 
cerlainty of vain slaughter of men, was no 
reason for not sending theni into it Volun- 
teers were food for powder, and there was an 
ftir of pyeatness in great slaughter. The very 
e^mberance wiUi which onr young meii vol- 
unteered made some of tJie regnJar officers 
extravagant in consuming them. And they 
had good fortune in this, for they who con- 
sumed most came to the top, and tbe few who 
achieved results with economy in men were 
thought little of, 

A brigade of Gen. G. W. Mokoan's division 
was lo carry the hills, supported by Fbakk 
BLAia'sbrigadeof Steele's division at tbeotber 
crossing, a mile or more away. Gen. 8heb- 
MAB recii«s his plan, which was precise in its 
several stages, and complete; but in execu- 
tion itstuck atthe lirststage. He tells the 
action in fewer wordsi 

h BBS waij made and a lodgment efTecled on 

h b d tab e land near the eouniy road, 

d b eada of tbe different assault- 

g mns leneh^ dSffibrenl points 

h ri fire from the rifle pits and cross fire of 
KTape d '^ter iroai tbe batteries that tbe col- 



altered, and finally fell book (o the point of 
I, leaving many dead, wounded, and prison- 
he bands of the enemy. 



Say 3,000 bra 
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Gon. «HERMAs's report pays a bandsonie 
tribute to tbe valor of the 6th Missouri 
Regiment, which was sunt from A.J, Smith's 
division to make a diversion from Mobhab. 
He says "'the circumstances called for all the 
Individual courage for which that regiment 
is justly celebrated." He continues: 

The 6th MiE^Bouri cmiisea over rapidly by coni- 
pauies, and lay uuder the bank uf the bayou, with 
tbe enemy's ijharr>Sbooteis over tbelr beads, within 
a few feet; so near that tbelr sbarpshooten held 
out their mnakets, and fired down verticany upon 
oar men. Hie orders were lo undermine this bank 
and make a road up it, but It was found Imporal- 
ble; and after the repulse of Morgan's a»(aiilt 1 or- 
dered Gea. A, 3. Smltb to retire this regima^L uii- 
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out holes ill the bank with their bands for 
shelter a^niiihl the tiro 'from aliove, and that 
they iiud tube rei'alleil one at a time afti-r 
dart. To .ium a lunrow saud spit, de- 
ploy agaiuHi a steep iiampet held by a line 
of the enemy, uudemiine a road tlirouph it. 
to carry an assault beyond up a steep hill 
thoroughly fortified, or to make a diversion 
while De Courcev'b brigade did pretty nuich 
the same, seems like a forlorn ho\>e. Utii. 
Shermak states the result: 

When the- nlEbl of the 'JScb closed In. we ulood 
upon ourorieinal Rround, and had suFTered a re- 
pulse. TheeffoVt was necessary to a successful ac- 
compllsbment of my orders, and tlw combination 
wai the beat poHlble under lh« ciroumstanceE. 

Sherman meant to make another assault 
next day, and embarked Steele's division to 
go up the Yazoo to Haines' Bluff "and make 
a dash at the hills;" but fortunately a heavy 
fog next day prevented the boats from mov- 
inz. Dnring tbe night the sound of trains 
wa^ heard bringing in Pehbbktok's troops. 
A heavy rain set in, and, warned by tbe water 
marks on tJie trees, Sheruan re-emi)arked his 
army. Sherman's i^cial report was obival- 
rously just- Ho said : 

I assume all the reHpanslhtUty. and attach fault 
to no one, and am generally satislied with tne high 
spirit manilested by all. "- > " I attribute onr 
[Hilure to the strength of the enemy's poaition, botii 
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Indeed the enemy hod no opportunity to 
show great fighting qualities. 

But when Gen. Shehmak came to nrite his 
Memoirs twelve years after, his view had 
V" (.'hanged, Aa with Badkav's Grant, after he 
had risen to greatness of superstracture. he 
seemed to think it necessary to strengthen his 
base by reconsirueting history toahow that he 
had been infallible from che beginning. He 
/ now wrote: "The attack failed, and 1 have al- 
ways felt that its failure was due to the fail- 
ure of Gen. Georce \V. Moiwak to obey his 
orders, or to fulfill his promise made in per- 
son," Tliat promise was to scale those hills. 
It can not be denied that Morgak did not do 
it. Sbeeman says in tliese afterthoughts : 
"One brigade (D^CouitCE^^'sl of Moboas'b 
troops crossed the bayou safely, but took 
cover behind tliebank,and could not be moved 
forward." But this is the sam^ cover which 
the Hth Missouri took, wliose courage Sheh- 
MAN so comnjended in his report. ]>t us, like 
the two dutiful 6onB of NoiH. with averted 
faces, drop the man tie of charj ty over tliis ent- 
imsure of military and nioral weakness of a 
grtat General. 



Baueau makes an argument k 
coiumoii supposition of the time 
VAS's reverse was the eonseque 
ure on Gkast'b part to movt 
Grenada and appear in the rear of \ oksburg 
at the tjnic of tlie assault" He nkcs tl 
strunj; points; 

1. GRAVr "meant, if he could, to 1 old \ 
DEBTOK at Grenada, and tlius alio v 
to cnt«r Vfcksbui^ without airy matcnal uj>- 
]jusition." 

i2. But it he Jiud so hvld Pehbekiozc it 
would have made no dilference to t^HBRXAn; 
for '■tlie atrengtli of the works at Vicksbuig 
was not fully appreciated wlien this arrange- 
ment was made; they were so strong that 
had Grant been able to keep Pkmbehion'e 
entire force in his own front, there would 
iittve been no different result to Shebkak' 
endeavor." 



3. Sbermak "never could have anticipated 
tactical co-opration from Gbast; for Grant 

lad neither promised nor sui^sted it;" 

therefore wlien at Oxford he laid ont the plan 

<.'on<;erted muvementfi, an^ his part in the 

Ccrior, he said in his letter of instrDctions 

Shkhmak — "I will hold the forces here in 

readiness to co-operate with you in sueh 

'. movements of the enemy make 

ic meant not tactical, but moral 

4. Sheuuax, ill his report of the as.'sanit, 
shows that he was not looking for Gbast'h 
tactical c-o-operation in it, for he says: "Sot 
one word could I hear from Gen. Gkast, who 
was supposed to be piiMitg nontli." "I pro- 
posed "1 * ' to attack the enemy's right, 
which, if siiceoBsful, would give us aiibstan- 
tial posaeasion of the Yaioo Itiver. and plare 
isK ill H>iftmu«ico(ion u'llA Uai, Griait," The 
itali(.-s and gaps are Badrai^'ii. 

5. Sheemas could not have extiet-ted "tac- 
tical co-operation"' from Grant, nor even 
moral co-operation in his assault; for this 
remark in Shbbman's report of the assault 
shows that he bad before heard that Gbakt 
was falling back; "The rumor of Gen. Oraxt 
having fallen buck behind the Tallahatchie 
tecame confirmed by my receiving no iiite Ill- 
tie ice from him.'' 

(j. "Shehman hiniaelf declared that his fail- 
ure was owing to 'the strength of the eneniys 
position. Iioth natural and artificial.' " As 

e snSicient cause is in logic sufficient, ei^ 
I s failure was not owing to Geavt. 

", SafeBMAH's own report shows that the 
e eiiiy's forces at VickabutB were so large 
t at, without regard to Grant, success was 
in poaaiblc, for he says: "I supposed their 
the rebel] organized forees to amount to 
iboiit 16,000, which could be re-enforeed at 
tl e rate of about 5,000 a day, prtMded Gen. 
Orant did )wt occBpy all ihe attmtimi of Fem- 
beiiun'i finven iit Orenndu." The italics in 
ajl these citations are Baubaij'k. 

8. Sherman's general letter .of iniornia- 
tion of the campaign to the division 
comnianders, which Badbal^ cites as "brfure 
tlui attack" — in fact December 23, while com- 
ing down the rivet^told the plan of co-oper- 
ation as "to act in concert with Gen. Gbant 
ajfainst Pehbebton'k forces, supposed to have 
Jactxtni, Mltr.; at a piAt of ei»iceiilrati(rH." 
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Also; "It may be necessBry (looking to 
Gbabt's approach) before attacking Vicka- 
harg, to reduce the battery at Haines' Bluff, 
so as to enable the gunboats and lighter 
transports to ascend the Yazoo and tomratmi- 
mtc with Gen. Grant" Aho: "Granfi left 
iind ce)iier were at the last aecouiUa aaproacliiiiff 
tlie Yaltabutlut, near Orenada, an.l the cuilroftd 
to his rear, by whicb be drew his sappiies, was 
reported to be seriously damaged. This may 
disconcert him somewhat, but only mates 
more important our line of operations," 
Again : "At the TaUabuslia Gen. Grant mayeu- 
cimnter tlie army of Gen. Ptnibertim, the same 
which refused him battle on the line ot the 
Tallahatchie, irhich was strongly fortified, 
but as he (Pbmeeeton) will hardly hare time 
to fortify the yallabusha, and iu that event 
Gen. Gbani will immediateiy advance down 
the high ridge lying between tbe Big Black 
and the Yazoo, and will expect to meet us u« 
the Yamo." The qnotationa in tbis nnniber 
seem to show Sbebman's expectation of 
Gbakt's co-operation; but Babpau qnotes 
them as testimony to the contrury. 

9. This same romantic letter of general in- 
telligence, by Gen. Shekmab to the several 
ofBeers, issued whUe the grand armada was 
descending the, Mississippi, showed fiat he 
contemplated, among other things, landing 
above Vicksbui^ and marching into the in- 
terior to attack Vicksburg from tie east on the 
line of the railroad from that place to Jack- 
son, thus; "I purpose to land our whole force 
on the Mississippi side, and then to reach the 
point where the Vicfcabuig and Jackson Rail- 
road croEses the Big Black, after which to 
attack Vicksbnrg by land, whilst the gunboats 
assail it by water." This would offer to Gb.int 
a fine opportunity to join him. 

10. Sherman himself absolves Grant from 
blame for lack^of "tactical co-operation" in 
this assault, In his general absolution, in his 
report, when he says: "The effort was neces- 
sary to a successful accomplishment of my 
orders, and the cotubinations wore the best 
possible under the circumstances. I assume 
all the responsibility, and attach the blame 



liADl 



utliuM 



his entire satisfac- 
tion, by these italicized citations from Gen. 
)4hbbh.4n's report, and from his previous let- 
ter of romantU- anticipations, that heeould not 



have expected any tactical co-operation from 
Gbant in the attack on Vicksburg ^nd did 
not expect it, and that Gbant s inability to 
givethe moral co-operation nhich n us all 
that he meant, by holding FEMBbST n on tl (. 
Yallabusha, made no diHerence to Srbrvav 
because the defenses of Vicksburg were st 
strong, by bis own showing and ao stro igh 
defended, without PBMBracw tiiat Skerhik 
would have been repulsed all the same 
Therefore, what Gbant did was a matter of 
no consequence to SHEBVA^ wh( thus b> 
the grand plan of movements in c ncert was 
sent to slaughter his armj in a 60I0 

Therefore doesBABEAir conclude Oli. ur^ 
those who think or have said that Gen. Gbant 
was to meet Sherman at Vicksburg, or to co- 
operat* with him in the assault, never can 
iiave seen these papers." But he justities 
Shebman by^this left handed stroke; "Shkr- 
MAK deserves all praise for his determination 
to attempt the assault, when he knew not 
only iliatJjRABT never intended to support 
him in ila tactical execution, but that he was 
probably unable to render even the strategical 
snpport to the movement which had been 
originally planned." And he appliesa poultice 
to Sherm*;; to sootlie his sole responsi- 
bility for bis failure by this; "Indeed, when 
Grant threw hoih his armies on the Missis- 
sippi, success still fled before him as coyly as 
in the interior." 

On the other side, Suermas, in liis Memoirs, 
prints Grant's letMr, calling him to confer at 
Oxford on. the new plan, Gsabt saying: "My 
notion is to send two divisions back to Mem- 
phis, and fix upon a day when they should 
effect a landing, and press from here with this 
command at the proper time (o co-operate." 
He also thought that the following in Gbaht'e 
letter of instructions meant practical co-oper- 
ation: "Inform me of the earliest practicable 
day when you will embark, and such plans as 
may then be matured. I will hold the forces 
here in readiness to co-operate with you it. 
such manner as the movements of the enemy 
may make necessary." 

Also a letter from Grant, dated December 
14, received by Shbhman at Memphis, which 
he says "completes all instfucUons received 
by roe governing the first movement against 
Vicksburg," hadthisas to co-operation: "The 
enemy arc as yet on the Yallabusha. I am 
pushing (hem down slowly, but so as to keep 
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up lb« impression o[> a I'Oiitiunous move. 
* . ** * My headquaittrs will probably be 
ill Coffeeville one week hence. * * * It 
would be well it you could have two or three 
small boats suitable for navigatingthe Yazoo, 
It may become necessary for me to look to 
. tfiat ba^ of snpplies before we get tbrouKb." 
lA>okiiig to the Yazoo for snpplies, looked to 
a cutting loose from his interior base ai)d a 
march on the rear of Vicksburg. 

Geu. Skgrhan also affimiE that it was the 
plan and understanding of concert of action 
with Grakt that required hira to make the 
assault immediately at Vioksburg, as "neces- 
sary to the successful accomplishment of my 
orders," without regard to the impossibility 
of successful assBultj He says: "Up to that 
moment I had not heard a word from Gen. 
OsANt since leaving Memphis; and most as- 
suredly I bad listened for days for the sound 
of biii'guns 111 the direction of Yazoo City." 
In that belief he had intended another as- 
sault liie next day. when the providential fog. 
preventing the boats from moving up to 
Haines' Bluff, saved the sacrifice of another 
2,000 volunteers— perhaps twice as many. 

Thtis doee each of tliese distinguished Gen- 
erals make out Ms case, and prove that they 
suddenly turned back from a true mlUlary 
line, and divided the army, to enter upon a 
plan of remote concerted movements, in 
which there was to be no concert or eo-opera- 
tioii. and in which the only definite idea was 
that Bhbhuam was to go down and butt 
against the Vicksburg bhitTs, which 
well kuown to bo impregnable before as after 
he tiad sacrificed 3,000 brave volunteers 
proving it. For Victsburg was not a green 
>.pot, to be taken unprepared but had been 
f fortified a ye*r before and in the previous 
Jul.v had withstood a piotracted bombard- 
ment by the united fleets of iABBAori and 
PoBTEK. To a id to the completeness of the 
two arguments 'sHEKUAHgi'ies his ca.se an 
by an unqualified mdorstinent of BADKati. 
B.\i>EAU makes very evident that Geabt a 
I tJHERMAK were thrown 'off the usual balance 
I of their military judgment by Likcols' 
intricity in giving Gen. McClebnanb the 
command of an expedition to open the Mis- 
ippi. He had so far been a fortunate Gen- 
1. Badbai' sayshe had C&bas's fatal fault 
e was ambitious. Grakt fancied that 
McCl-ERNAND would havc a great opportunity, 



and that irreparable irn^ulurity might grow 
from the still higher elevation of a roan who 
was not of the army class, and whom no reg- 
ular officer could serve under. If Grakt and 
Sheemas could have known then tjie military 
mdiments which they learned afterward, 
they could liave gone on down Central Mis- 
sissippi with an army of 70,000 men. and 
swept all before them, leaving to McClkhkani) 
go and sink his .irniy in, the bog. That 
they sacrificed the real campaign, and took 
their own army to the bog, lo avert the ap- 
prehended mischief of McCi.ebb amp's success, 
may preve that their military judgment was 
unhinged, but it nevertheless exalts their 
patriotism. 



Gen. Shkhman's assault at Chickasaw Blufls 
was on the 20th of December. The fog next 
day prevented his steamboateKpedilion up the 
Yazoo to Haines' Bluff "to make a dash at the 
hills." The rain set in ; the water marks ten 
feet high on the trees warned him, and he or- 
dered the re-embarkation of the stores, and 
preparations for the army to embark during 
the night of January 1, 1863. He says; 
"From our camps at Chickasaw (bayon) we 
could hear, the whistle of trains arriving in 
Vicksbut^, and could see batlalions of men 
marching up toward Haines' Binlf and tak- 
ing post at all points along our front." 

Up to that moment, he says: "I had not 
heard a word from (ien. Grant since leaving 
Memphis; and most assuredly I had listened 
for days for the sound of his guns in the di- 
rection of Yazoo City." On the morning of 
January 3 the command was all afloat, when 
SuBBMAN heard that Gen. McClekhasd was at 
the mouth of the Yazoo. Sherman left his 
army there, and found Gen. McClernand 
"with orders from the War Department to 
command the expeditionary force on the Mis- 
sissippi Kiver." He reported to McClbrnaku 
what had been done, and that troops were 
pouring into Vicksburg. which must be 
Pkmbeetos's army, '"and that Gen. Grant 
must be near at hand." But McClebnand 
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aiirprised him by the inforiiiatjoii "that Gen. 
Qrakt was not coming at all: that his depot 
at Holly Springs had i>een captured by Vab 
Dork, and that he had drawn back from 
Toffeevillc aiid Oitord to Holly Springs and 
iagrange; and, fnrtlier, that Quimby'b di- 
vision of Grant's army was actually at Mem- 
ph<H for stores when he passed down," 

Sherman thought that this explained "how 
Vicksburg was llping re-enforced;" also, that 
Umadeany attempt on the place from'the 
YsEOO hopeless ; therefore, ''all came out of 
th« Yazoo, and on the 3d of January ren- 
dezvoused at Milliken'fe Bend, about ten 
miles above." McCi.kbkakb'b order assuming 
conimand divided the "Army of the. Missis- 
sippi" into two corps, of two divisions each, 
the first, his own, commanded by Gen. Gao.W. 
MoRfl.tN, the second by Gen. Shrruan. Gbabi 
was still iVi the interior. A steamboat and 
her tow of babies, with Shermak's ammunition, 
had been captured by a rebel boat, which 
Came out of Arkansas River, and taken up 
that river forty miles, to FortHindman. Gen. 
Sherhak says that he perceived that tuis lia- 
bility in the rear would be unpleasant in 
operations at Vicksburg; therefore, he pro- 
posed to McClihskakd to let htni go up the 
Arkansas and take the fort, Poktkb to send 
gunboats. 

The conclusion was that Pobteb and Mc- 
Cu:rnand went along, taking three ironclads 
and the whole army, which had not yet de- 
barked, reaching the Arkansas on the 9th, 
the troops latiding three miles below the tort 
next day. The euemy bad a strong line of 
intrenchnients below the fort, running from 
river to Interior swamp. The front of this 
was a dead level ranch obstructed. The 
troops lay ion their arms without fires or cov- 
ering that January n^jht, to be ready for as- 
sault in concert with the boats nest day. 
This assault had to be made over a slau^tet- 
ous place, but the volunteers went at it un- 
ilinchingly. Meanwhile tlie gunboats ran 
tlieir bows info the bant in front of the fort, 
and, it being but little above the river, they 
poured their fire into che embrasures, putting 
the gunners to flight, they conimunicating 
their panic to there.''t. 

Outside the fort, at the strong line from 
ri ver to swamp, the enemy made a more reso- 
lute defense, and our brave volunteers had 
to advance against a seeming impregnable 
line, under great exposure. In this operation 



they lost 077 killed and wounded. While 
thfs was going on, several ofScera in the fort 
hung out white flags; Commodore Pobter 
landed in the fort, and received the surren- 
der. There was quarreling among Confed- 
erate officers over this alacrity with the white 
flag, but the surrender could not be re- 
called. Our forces dismantled the fort, car- 
ried ulf \bt smalt arms and stores, sent 4,791 
prisoners North; re-embarked on the 13tb; 
came down the Arkansa'' lliver in a snow, 
storm, and stopped at HcIimil, at the montli 
of that river. 

Here HcClerkakd got a letter from Git tcr, 
written before the result, sharply reprimand- 
ing him for making this xlde issup expedi- 
tion. McClernand replied, assuming the re- 
sponsibility and defending the enterprise. 
Babkatj says that Ghabt supposed that Mc- 
Cleenakd planned the expedition, and he 
had no contidencc in his military judgment, 
and therefore "he expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion both to McCleenand and Halleck" 
But such a victory could not he repaired, and 
Grant, finding that Shebh.^n conceived the 
expedition, took a different view, and gave 
the credit to Shebjuan. Sherman says that 
McCleekanb's report did not give proper 
credit W the navy. This increased Poetbr'h 
distrust of McCj.krb:^kd's military judgment, 
which he communicated to Washington. 

It is evident tliat if the expedition had not 
gained a victory— an article long a stranger 
to that army — it would have disposed of Gen. 
McClkrsaiid. As it was, it made Gen. Grant 
still more unreconciled to him. Grant vis- 
ited the army afloat at Napoleon, and, as Gen. 
Sheruab narrates: "On the 18th day of 
January ordered McCleskahb with his own 
and my corps, to return to'.Vicksburg to dis- 
embark on the west b4nk, and to resume 
work on a canal across a peninsula, which 
had been begun by Gen. Thomas Williams 
the summer before, the object being to turn 
the Mississippi River at that point." 

Gen. Grant at this time was greatly em- 
barrassed by hia anomalous relation to this 
expedition. He was ih command of the de- 
partment, but McCleknaho had an order giv- 
ing him command of the river expedition 
He was Grant's subordinate by all regular 
military conditions, but yet he seemed in a 
degree independent. This is an in^tante of 
(he way Lincoln had of dispensing plums in 
[he way of separate commands. 
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Ob.int had abaiidotied his interior cam- 
paign, and left Sherwab in the breach to go 
back and tftke the command of the river ex- 
pedition away from WcCleenand. but he 
found his plans blocked by that special order. 
His position was enough to perplex a Bona- 
parte. Indeed he could see no way l* real 
militar}' results but to dispose of McCi.kr- 
^■^Nl>. One man must not be allowed to stop 
the way of such mighty forces as were now 
gathering at Vicksbnrg. Happily. Bbakt's 
patriotism was equal to the necessity. 

Gkast had allowed no feeling of jealousy to 
cause him to withhold his counsel and orders 
from McCi^BN n When he had first gotten 
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In this McClkbband, a mere volunteer, was 
taking on rules, order and discipline as if he 
were a regular army officer, with all which 
tiint implies; whereas, there being regular 
officers under hi ra, it was quite the regular 



thing for Gh* 






.0 them 



1 igno- 

"3Ugge9tif.li a contrary to 

uilitary science" could not 



Mississippi ga h in pp t ty for a great 
achievement. H p t d the 22d: '■ 
hope the work of changing the channel of th 
Mississippi is begun." But while thus genei 
ously planning, and giving McCLGftNAKu Hi 
chance for the glory, Gs ant was not.content. 
Ba»kau says he had no confidence in Mi- 
Cleknamd'b military (ibiJity; he niuat 
have known still less of his ability to turn 
the Mississippi River. Thus was McClkhnand 
an obstacle to Grant, and it was a miliiiiry 
necessity that he slionld he disposed ol. 

After Gbant had visited the expedition at 
Sapoleon.just from the fine but irregular vic- 
tory of Fort Hindman, he wrote Hai.i.bok. 
January 20: "I regard it as my duty to state 
that I found there was not sufficient confi- 
dence In Gen. McClkbnabd as a coniniande]', 
either by the army or navy, toinsurehim a 
success." Badeai; states in addition tliat 
McClebnanb was captious and insubordinate, 
insisting on "matters of military etiquette 
and law:" "raising objections to the orders uf 
■ his commanding ofBcer;" "making sugges- 
I contrary to all the principles of military 



the principles ot n 
he tolerated. 

All this undermining operation was pro- 
moting the discipline of the array in a sort 
that tended toward the great end, and it re- 
sulted in Gbant's receiving permission from 
Halleck to lake command, which he as- 
sumed in person .January 29. McCieenand 
thereby being set hack to the command of 
his corps. And now at last was Gbant ready 
to begin his great campaign against the Mis- 
sissippi River, three montlis after he had 
started on the interior line. 
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case: McClehnanp went so far as to object 
Grant's receiving complaints from officers of 
his command, made not through him, and to 
Grant's practice of issuing orders to McCler- 
nand's subordinates, not through him, as 
creaUng confusion and insubordination. Hf 
added ; 



Tlie Mississippi River is creation's wonder. 
At no part are its elements more wonderfully 
combined than in the Vicfcsburg region; nor 
could there be found in its whole length more 
diflicnlties for a military operation from tlie 
river than that to which the force of circum- 
stances had now brought Gen, Gbant An 
idea of the region is requisite to an app a 
tion of the military achievemen and n 
teresting in itself. Badeac draws f n h 
memoir of Gen. J. H. WiraoN of he e 
j!ineers, and this paper bo ow f o 
Badeau : 



1 Cairo 



) New 



Mlaatssipnl m 
the whole ol which is annually overfl wed ei d 
where levees have afforded a partial t>a Iti 

great basin Is nearly tlfly miles in width, and ex 
tends on the east to the upland plains of Tennesst 
and MissiaeippI, while on the west It is bounded b, 
ihe lesser elevaitons of drift alpne. The bluffs il 






ot the 



1 plaim 



laually quite fteep, and thickly o 
Imber, underbrush, and vines. At various points 
n its course the river (ouches one eitremiij or the 
itiier of the bottom land, washing the base of the 
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blafb, and oliea cntCIniE deep into the lott itrala. 

burg, Grand liiilf, ana Port Hudson are poliilaot 

freshets. 

a'he ailuytal region, Ihcougnout its entire ex- 
tern, is higher near the bnalis of Itie liver, aad laJIs 
oa'gnduaIl7,tlU 11 reRches the line of iheblutt^: 
the driiii^e fa therefore toward the hills, and la ;he 
source ol Ihe intricate network oi baj-ons for which 
the basin is remarEable. The Coldwater, tne Talla- 
halcbie. Ihe Y11200, the Washita, the Bed, and 
Au>l I 1 a rivers, besides numerous other and 
m esims, are accoidlngly nolbing more than 

reak the MlselulDpi banlcs or through the 

asaes flows through tapre'sB »wamp; and a 

f bayous, till It reaiihes the blutl^, and 

m eed baek Into ibe parent stream. 

Utt, he bayaus, crescent shaped lakee. the sole 

remans f the ancient meanderings of the river. 

abo both eidee, often at considerable die- 

ta lu the piesent channel. The foreslsoC the 

gion areeirremely luiunant and aenie: 

w d, tulip, sweet gum, magnolia, syoa- 

m re dash are found, tcith an almost impeue- 

ra gle of cane and vine. Tbe cypress swamps 

oco y the lower portion a of the botiom are 

ays under water; and this, with the 

aluu> uharacler of tbe soil, and the treacherous 

beds, and slippery steep banks of the t>a;ous, ren^ 

entiiely so, eiceut by boale, in winier.< 

Tntj) this domain of half creation had Gen. 
Gbant brought his fine army. Here in this 
very Slough of Despond was it to wrestle with 
the dense forests, the jungle of cane 1 
the deep bayoua and lagoons, obatrucled by 
sunken and overhanging trees, the cypress 
swamps, the sliniy soil, and the tFeacberotis 
bottom, for tlie next thretuonths, in the mwt 
malarious conditions, with immense labois, all 
of wliich BiDEAn says were destined to prove 
abortive, save to prove Gen. Geant's fertility 
in resource; and all of which, in 
Buniiug of men by disease, made the destruc- 
tion of a campaign of battles in an open coun- 
try a lieht matter. 

The eastern line oj bluffs coming down in 
■ southwest course on the ea?t side of the 
Yazoo, and called Haines' Bluif and Walnut 
Hills, meets the Mississippi at Vicksburg. 
Below that place the river runs near the 
bluiT for several miles; then divei^es a little 
and a swamp interrenes; then comes to the 
bluff again at Warrenton, eight miles below 
Vicksburg, and so continues for three miles; 
then diverges widely in great crooks, and, 
with a turn to the nortlieast, strikes the btufT 



again at Grand Gulf, jost below tbe motith of 

Big Black River. Here it turns sharply- to 

the southwest again, in the general course of 

the bluffe, bttt diverging, till at Bruinsbui^, 

miles below Grand Gulf, and just below 

mouth of Bayou Pierre, it is two miles 

m the binffs. 

Lt Viekshui^ the bluffe were regarded as 
lasaiiable. They were of the same cliarac- 
below that place, and hh.d heavy guns at 
different points. Warrenton was fortified. 
Grand Gulf was a little Vicksburg in its situ- 
ation as to bluH^ and rivers, and Its easy de- 
lensibility. Where the river left the liliifls 
theswamps were a defense. At Bruinshurg, 
thirty-flve miles below Vicksburg by land 
and twice as far by tlie river, was the ilrst 
place where there wa-s a landing not crowned 
by bluff. From here there was a road into 
the interior, and the line af bluff is two miles 
inland. Bruinsburg was easily defensible, 
but there was a limit to the enemy's eilen- 
sion of forces or Co his vigilance. All along 
the west side of the river was a labyrinth of 
bayous, lakes, lagoons, and swaiAps,' and of 
great crooks in the river. GaABi had for his 
camps and Held of operations the great bot- 
tomless region west of the river, drawing all 
his supplies from the North, The Confed- 
erates had tor their field the high land on the 
east aide, drawing their supplies from the 
rich interior region of Northern Mississxppi, 
now given tip to them. 

Badeac, who is always exempt fiom the 
error of overstating' Gen. Gbani'b forces, 
states that the whole number now in his 
command was 130,000, all engaged in the 
Vicksbui^ operaljon, either immediatsly or 
in support; Fifty thousand were placed in 
camps at Young's Point, eight miles above 
'Victsbui^, andat Millikin's Ben d,twe We miles 
further up. McFhekson's corps was at Lake 
Providence, forty miles above, to work at a 
bayou and swamp route of *00 to 600 miles 
to Red River. The base of supplies and re- 
enforoemeiits was at Memphis. Says Bapeac: 
"Th^y were put in camps along the west 
bank of the, river, on the low swamp land, 
overflowed this year to an unusual extent." 
He continues: -The camps were frequently 
submerged, and t^e diseases consequent to 
this exposure prevailed among the troops; 
dysentery and fevers made sad havoc, and 
even the smallpox was introduced," "The 
levees I'nmished tiie only dry laud deep 
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enough tor graTca, and for miles along the 
river bank this narrow strip was all that ap- 
peared above the water, lurrowed its whole 
length witli graved The troops were thus 
lienimed in by tlie burial places of their com- 

Tiie old armV sonp, "The soldier's life is 
always gay," i^ calcnlated to foster a levity 
^hichilt befits its danger. Our volimteers 
were taught the better lesson that a soldier's 
lite is sad. How much better the moral effect 
of the generalship which constantly reminds 
a soldier of his roortalily! The troops were 
also kept alert by a rising river above their 
heads, barred only by a treacherous levee. 
The great fleet of steamboats had to be kept 
for arks, in emergencies, as well as tor the 
otHcers to live in, and to carry the troops on 
their various alligator expeditious. Mean- 
while, this great army, sunk in the swamps 
west of the Mississippi, was as isolated from 
. ^ any co-operation or influence on any of the 
^ land operations. East or West, ns it it had 
been sunk in the sea. 

BAnEAU says that Gbabt bent all hi 
gies to the river expedition. "He determined 
now to abandon the railroad from Jackson 
to Columbus (KyO, and to move all his troops 
south, except those absolufely necessary to hold 
the line from Memphis to Corinth." He dis- 
mantled the river batteries between Memphis 
and Columbus, and removed the floating bat- 
teries. Interior territory, strategic places, 
and all other objects were set aside for this 
great enterprise to open the Mississippi. He 
wrote HALr,BCK tliat he should ''require a 
large force for the final struggle,'" and ad- 
vised that re enforcements be held in readi- 
ness. "He also inquired if it would not be 
good policy to combine the four departments 
at the West — Kosbcrans', Steele's, Banks'. 
and his own— under one commander," of 
which he, by his rank, would have the eom- 

This gives an idea of the wav he was bending 
his own and would have bent all other ener- 
gie's in the west to the Vicksbui^ operation, 
"i This suggestion was not accepted at the time, 
save to place Steele's (the Arkansas) depart- 
ment under his control 

Our system of separate departments, with- 
out concert or co-operalion and Halleck's 
ingenious management from Wa>ihington, 
were so successful in alternating our several 
operations in the West that »e gate up what 
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we had gained in one depart] 
!re to make an effort in 
iant's withdrawal from North 1 
id West Tennessee, and from the whole in- 
rior, to plant hi.i army in the Vicksburg 
(■arnps, carried tliis see-,awiiig prjciice U> 

EosBCEANshadhad a bloody battle at Mur- 
freesboro December 31, lS62,undwasorgaiiiKliig 
for his great Cliattanooga campaign. And now 
Van Dork's and Forrest's cavalry, set free by 
Gkakt'g withdrawal, made BaAirii's cavalry 
so superior to that o( the Army of tlie Cum- 
berland that it was hemmed in. and con- 
ftned to the supplies which it transpoft«d 
from the North, while the rebel armies drew 
supplies from the greater part of Tennessee, 
and from all Northern Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, which might have fed our armies in- 
stead of the Confederate. And now, Gen. 
GaABT's army being deeply planted in the 
bottomless region west of the Mississippi tor 
an indefinite perioil, the Confederal* forces, 
on their secure interior line, could move 
from one of onr departments to the other 



This is the way the Conre<lerafe Generals, 
with not half so many men in arms, hap- 
pened to mat<!h our numbers so well at the 
point of action. Tltis is one of the parts of 
management which, made tlie war last four 
years, cost $7.000, Ofio.OOO, and call to arms at 
one time 1,200,000 men. . 

What Stahtoh and HAi.r.ECK cnuld iki in 
supporting a Commanding General in a cam- 
paign, when they tried, may be measured by 
tlieir furnishing for this river expedition, to 
take a single place. 130,000 men, a transport 
fleet, a gunboat fleet, supplies of every sort 
in profusion, and a constant reserve and 
stream of rG-enforeements to feed the dread- 
ful waste from disease in tlie Mississippi 
swamps. 

What aTANTON and Halleck could with- 
hold from the support of an army in a (rue 
campaign, when they tried, may be measured 
by their treatment of Robecbans during Uio 
same period. They hi(g;led over the cost ot 
his requisition for saddles to mount 5,000^f 
his infantry; they called his request tor re- 
peating arms for the flank companies a fanci- 
ful innovation ; they treated his plan to have 
a mounted force superior to t^e enemy, so 
that he might draw supplies from the coun- 
try instead of they, as an excuse for delay; 
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they gave no heed to the conditions and pos- 
sibilities of supplies; ihey assumed to know 
more ol his situation than he oould know on 
the ground. 

They managed so as to witlihold from him 
the co-operation of BusiisiPB in East Teti- 
iiessee. StANTOn, with an oath, refused him 
another man. They peremptorily ordered 
him M) go forward with less than 65,000 men. 
on a campaign with a longer line ol commu- 
nication than that for which Grakt had 
abandoned an interior campaign because he 
declared it impossible. Thisdown theinterior 
where the Contederale forces from east and 
west coald concentrate uiMin him. Thus did 
folly at Washington co-operate with divided 
commands and lack of concert in the Held, to 
eipand the war. ' 



CHAPTER IX 



Gen. Gb\nt descended upon Vicksbui^ 
. wiUi Beveral diveise plans. It was an applica- 
tion to military operations of the universal 
law of chances, which was discovered by the 
scientific philosopher. Buckle, by which, out 
of many, some one is likely to have a differ- 
ent fortune. They may be classified under 
three heada: First, plans to turn the coarse 
of the Mississippi River away from Vicfcsbui'S", 
second, plans on ihe east side to get to 
the Yazoo with gunboats for an operation 
from the interior toward the rear of Vicks- 
borg; third, plans on the west side to find an 
interior route to get away from Vicfcsdui^. , 

The first plan to which he applied his ener- 
gies was to turn the Misaisappi by a cut 
across fbe tongue of land opposite Vickabui^. 
As the object of the expedition was to open 
the Mississippi, and as Vlckburg was the ob- 
struction, then, if the river could be Induced 
to take a short cut away frbm Yickshui^, it 
wonld be opened, and. to use Lincoln's poetic 
phrase, "the father of waters would flow un- 
veied to the sea." Thus, by a singular turn 
of events, had Grant's great military cam- 
paign become converted to the work of chang- 
ing the bed of 'he Mississippi. 

It has been mentioned that the rivet malres 
a short bend to northeast, and runs five miles 
to the Vicksbuiy bluff, and then turns still 
shorter and runs back southwest, leaving a 



tongue of land which for five milea is little 
more than two miles wide. This seems an 
eccentric course in so great a river, in a dead 
level country, in which it can go where it . 
pleases. Reasoning that the Misaissiptii is 
amenable to economical considerations, and 
would prefer the shorter way, it was thought 
that if it were led by a startt^r in the way of a 
canal, it would take this course, and wash out 
the rest for itself. And it appears that in all 
these great projects Gbaht was his own engi- 
neer, and the engineer corps had only to do 
the details. 

Accordingly the soldiers were tei at work 
grubbing and di|^ng this canal, the several 
l^rigades furnishing details for each day. 
Great trees had to be grubbed out, and the 
canal protected by levees, as the river was 
higher than the land. Badbav relates that 
this "plan of turning a mighty river from its 
course" attracted tlie attention of the civilized 
world; "that the rebels loudly predicted 
failure, and the gibes of those who opposed 
the war at the North were incessant. Still 
Grant toiled on. Four thonsand soldiers 
were constantly employed on tliewurfe. besides 
negroes, who were com jmratively of little use." 

The scientilic mind Iiuh nut settled the ques- 
tion why rivers run crookedly. T)ie Missis- 
sippi, running through tliu must, level i^gion 
in the. world, all of which seems its own delta, 
is the crookedest river. There is nothing to 
hinder its running straight but its own self- 
contained forces. Indeed its baitlts, made by 
itself, are higher than the bottom beyond 
them, and as it annually flows ovra' its banks, 
it has all tlie surface templalionstorunaway; 
but it retires each season within the same 

The Mississippi is not only like a snake in^ 
itfi sinuous course, but in shape, being biggest 
in the middle. Further south its side drains 
reach the gulf, and the river grows less. 
Along "Vicksburg it rolls 120 to 130 feet in 
depth. In a depth of 120 feet below the bot- 
torn of Grant's canal it was rushing along at 
the speed of live or six miles an hour. To 
dam the Nile with bulrushes was a feeble 
figure for this project, "Sflll Grant toiled 
on," or the 4,000 soldiers did, and ttie rebels 
mocked. 

But BuDKAu vindicates Grant's sagacity by 
this; "On the 4th of February ha reported 
to HALI.ECK that he had lost all faith iri tlie 
practicability of the scheme. The canal, he 
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s'aid, is at right angles with the thread of the 
current at both ends, and both ends are in an 
eddy— the lower coming out under bluffs 
(completely commanding it. Warrenton, a 
few niiJes below, is capable of as strong de- 
fense as Vicksbiirg, and the enemy seeing us 
at work here, have turned their attention to 
that point." Ill so short a time, and after 
the work of only 4,000 soldiers, had Grant's 
far reaching mind perceived that the inlet to 
the canai was at an eddy, where the river ran 
Hp stream; likewise the oullet, and tliut the 
outlet tan against the same bluff whose can- 
non vexed the father of waters at "Vicksburg. 
"Still Geant toiled on." still tlie details of 
^,000 soldiers were sent ever) day to thia 
exhilarating labor. The country had formed 
greatexpectations from Ihe canal. Toabandon 
it would give'an impression of faihire. Thus 
were our generals burdened with the neces- 
dly to satisfy public opinion in their rear. A 
wing was cut to a point higher up the river, 
to reach the current The batteries oppoaite 
Ilie outlet were ignored as a thing whioli it 
would be Wme enough to think about when 
the river had taken iM destined bed. Dredges 
were procured, and deeper work was laid out, 
besides the long wing. And so the work 
went on after Grant had vindicated hisaagac- 
iiy by pronouncing it useless as an attempt 
to divert the river, and that if <liverted it 
would still he obstructi.'d bi the bitill' bat- 
teries. Says BAUtAu: 

Thettoops who Wert engaged (or two roomlis on 

bank, and proiecled Irom possible inuadatloii hy a 



Thus while they were digging to divert the 
river from lis bed. they had to dam, to keep 
their heads above water: 

The work was tedioua and difficult, and aeemed 
tnteiinlnablei «n(l toward Ibelagt it t^ecame also 
danseroHB; for ilie enemy threw shells all over the 
peuiiiania, ami as Grant had predicted, erected bat- 
lerlra which couimanded the lower end of ttis 



its fulttlllng his prediction. Yet the canal 
was on the ragged edge of success, and sooi) 



the Mississippi would have had a chance to 
cut across and strike the new batteries on the 
bluff, when an untoward event spoiled all : 

Bat at last there seemed some prospect of auiices^ : 
the dredgeboats work^ lo a charm; tbe laboreris 
reached a suRicient depth in the soil; the wing was 
ready to connect with the main artery, and tbe 
undertaking was apparently all but completed; 
when, on tbe Sth of Msrcb, nn additional and rapid 
rise In the river, and (he consequent increase of 
pressure, caused tbe dam near the upper end of the 

rush of WHlerout proved abortive. 

The torrent thus Bdmilleo struygled forawhile 
with the obslaeles that sought to aiay its course, 
but finally, instead of coming oat below, broke the 
Jevee of theeaual iiself, and spread rapidly acro'.s 
the peninsula, overwhelming every barrier, and 
separating tbe noitbem and southern shores as 
effectually aa if the Hlssissipni itself Hawed be- 
tween them, ll awepl far and witle iriro the in- 
terior, submerjing the camps, and sprendlng Inlo 
the Iwyous, even to the Tensas and ^ower Ke'l. 
Thetroops were obliged to Hee for their livi*. 
horses were fliowned. Implemenw were bruteu and 

uutny weeks was lost. 

Thus the river, wliicli was to be (cnipted by 
a chance to shorten its course, rushed out as 
if it had no regard for space. "Attempts 
were made to repair the damages, but on the 
27th of March Gbant reported that all work 
except repairing tbe crevasses in the canal 
levee had been suspended for several days, 
the enemy having driven thedredges entirely 
out." "As he had foretold, the batteries 
erected on the hills below Vicksburg com- 
pletely enfiladed the canal.'' Thus was his 
military prescience proved by the failure oi 
bis plan. 

Although the plan of changing the river to 
this canal was not given up, yet while other 
projects were going forward work on it was 
resumed, upon the moderated plan of making 
it navigable for shallow craft to carry stores, 
for some yet inchoate purpose. Much labor 
, was expended on it in establishing its levees, 
to recover the peninsula and tbe whole region 
from the river's overliow, and in removing 
the river's deposit. 

But the river kept obstinately on its course, 
its mighty, rushing volume, 120 feet below, 
seemingly unconscious of this surface tempta- 
tion. "Wnen the river was higb it drowned 
the canal; when it Sell the canal fell too; 
so it was never used. Bui Badbau says it did 
good in furnishing occupation for the volun- 
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teers. X*nd now Gen. Graht's fertility in 
military resources was spread out in otber 



CHAPTER X. 



Aithoagli Gen. Gha.nt prosecuted the un- 
dertaiting to change the bed of the Mississippi 
Riyer with great energy and labor of tiie sol- 
diers, and was at first sanguine of making ''the 
father of waters flow unvexed to the sea," ■ 
leaving Vicksburg, likeBabylon. a monument 
of retribution, yet be did not trust all to 
this. At the same time, with McPhebsos's 
corps, he was prosecuting the Lake Providence 
plan. This plan comes under the third head 
—viz.; plana to get away front Vicksburg, 
\l and go somewhere. 

Lake Providence is a crescent shaped lake, 
perhaps part of the former bed of the river, 
six miles long, a ijiile west of the river, forty 
niiiesabove Vicksburg by, an air line, and 
twice or thrice as far by the river. The plan 
was to out a canal from the river to this lake. 
From the lake there was a partly defined 
channel called Bayou Baxter, tunning 
through a cypress swamp to Bayou Macon, 
one of a labyrinth of bayous. In its souther- 
ly course Bayou Macon, opposite' Vicksburg, 
is forty miles from the river; abont forty 
miles further south — or three or (our times as 
far as by the course of the bayou— it joins the 
Tensas Bayou or rirer. All these bayous 
are rivers, and all the rivers bayous, 
differingonly in size. The Tensas reaches the 
-Washita about west of Natchez, and the 
Washita the Red River, and thus (he Lake 
Providence route in a wonderfully tortuous 
course of 400 to 600 miles would reach the 
Mississippi about 200 miles below Vicksburg. 

The object of this circumnavigation is 
stated by BADBiMf; "Through these various 
channels it was thought possible to open a 
route by which transports of light draught 
might reach the Mississippi a^aiii below, and 
thus enable Geant lo re-enforce Banks (then 
either ^on the Red Kiver or the Atchafalaya) 
'■0 co-operate with him against Port Hud- 
Tbis was (o give up Vicksburg till a 
convenient season. Tliis idea came 
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alone from (jbast'b active mind. There was 
no desire at Waahington that he should 
abandon Vicksburg to go and re-en(orce 
Banks, "then on either the Red River or the 
Atchafalaya" or somewhere. And if Banks 
was to be re-en forced it would be more 
natural to do it by way of the gulf than by 
this tortuous route and by alAndonin^ the 
Vicksburg enterprise. 

This route would be, by the course of the 
bayous, from 400 to 600 miies through the 
enemy's country, and through the greater 
nart these bayous could be quickly shut in by 
felling across them the gigantic trees that 
grew along theirbanks. To this route for a 
line of supplies had Gbant come to avoid the 
difficulty of guarding a line on the Mississippi 
Central Railroad; and the objective was to go 
in search of Gen. Babks, who was somewhere. ^ 
But here again Grant's proverbial luck inter- 
posed and saved from involving troops or 
supplies in this net. The nature of the under- 
takine, and the result, its great objectin keep- 
ing the volunteers employed and working o(f 
their excessive spirit, and its demonstrating 
Grant's fertility in military resource, are ao 
weU narrated by Basgau that to comment on , 
it would be to paint the lily: 

The levee waa cut. and a ctoaI opened between 
the riCei and the )aie. through which the water 
(iBGSed rapldl;; but p«culjar difficalcies were en- 
countered In clenrtng SajDa BsiJer of the over- 
banging (oresla and fallen tinibet with which it 
was obstructed. The land from Lake Providence 
and bTho from Bavon Macon recedes until the 
lowest Interval between the two widens out into a 
cypress swamp, where Bayou Banter Is lost. This 
flat was filled Willi water to the depth of several 
feet; and the wort of removine the limber that 
choked the bajiu for a distance of twelve or dfteen 
miles was In consequence eiceedinily difficult sod 
slow; bat, if this could have been acuomplisbed, 
the cbanoel. in high water, would have been cun- 
tlnuouS, although Intricate and circuitous lo a 
remarkable degree. 

So MuPherson's corps was engaged In the under- 
taking for many weeks. The impo^blUty ol ob- 
tainlug the requisite uumtMr of llnhc draught 
steamers, however, would have readerad this route 
useless, even had ii been thoroujtbly opened. Bnt 
no steamer ever passed through the tortuous ehai)- 
nel. wblch served only lo employ the luperBaoas 
troops, and lo aemonstrate the fertility and varioly 
of devices developed during this anomalous cam- 



Thns the impossibility of using the touie if ^/ 
t could have been opeiiedreconciled Grant to 
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the iiiipoasibility ot opening it, and Kaeli alike 
distinguished tbat fertility in resources 
whicli made this campaign "anomalous." 

Besides, "tlie project excited attention and 
specQlation," and many thought that it 
would divert the Mississippi to this route, 
and then by way o£ the Atchafalaya into the 
gulf, leaving Vicksbui^ and all the lower 
river towns. But Badbau says that Gk*nt 
did not enter into this expectation, ''He be- 
lieved that Vicksburg was only to be won by 
hard fighting," and meanwhile he was 
'■simply affording occupation for his men." 

So this route was given up, after all the 
practicable occupation for the men had been 
got out of it, "at about the same time that 
all hope of effecting anything by the canal 
was abandoned." But during this time 
(Jrant's remarkable fertility in resource had 
been directing another undertaking, by way 
of YaK)o Pass. 

This plan cornea underthesecond head, v z 
plans to get into the interior east of Vicks 
burg. Yazoo Pass is sis miles below Helena 
Arh,, on the east side of the Mississippi, 160 
miles above Vicksburg in a direct line, and 
twice or thrice as far by the river. It was a 
narrow and tortuous bayou that once ran 
from the river to Moon Lak« — n crescent 
shaped lake, perhaps once the river bed- 
thence eastward to Coldwater River or bayou, 
thence southward to the Tallahatchie, which 
in a crooked course of about 100 miles unites 
with the Yallabuslia at Greenwood lo lorm 
the Yaaoo— an exceedingly tortuous river or 
bayou. Greenwood is near 100 miles above 
Vicksbarg in a line, and more than 200 by 
the course of the Yazoo. Y'azoo Pass had 
long been closed at the Mississippi by a levee.' 
In all the Yazoo operations tlie enemy liad 
an immense advantage in the free naviga- 
tion of the Yazoo River above Haines' Bluff, 
and in a large Heet of steamboats which had 
, taken refuge there. With these they could 
carry troops up the Yaaoo. Tallahatchie and 
Ooldwaler to place obstructiona against 
Ghaut's eipeditioE. The levee was cut on 
the 2d of February, and the ru'h of water 
made an opening for steamboats into Moon 
Lake. But the impenitent "rebels hid be 
gun to make obstructions lower down b} tell 
ing huge trees into the pass." "A single one 
of these barrid&des was a mile and a quarter in 
length, and composed of no fewer than eighty 
trees reaching completely across thi 



forse than this, of the various trees, nearly 
.1 were of wood that would not float. 
Consequently "the removal was a tedious 
task. Many of the trees, weighing at the 
least twenty tons, had to be hauled out upon 
the shore bj' strong cables." This served the 
great object of "occupation for the sujierflu- \ 
' Besides, the crevasse "'submerged 
; country, except a very narrow 
atrip of land near the shore. The men, in 
parties oE 500, were thus obliged to work in 
the wafer, as well as during almost incessant 
rains." But by this kind of labor the barriers 
were at last removed, "and a heavy growth of 
overhanging timber cut away and the dis- • 
tance trom Moon Lake to the Coldwater na 
finally cleared But wl le tl a OLCup ed 
alove the enen y 1 ad ga ned t n e to 
curely fort v below 

On the 15th of Feb uar tie waj lo tie 
Tallahatch e was de la ed pra t able a d ■ 
Gen Robs w th 4 500 men was rdered to 
n ove n He embarked n twentv two 
1 ght tra sports preceded by two iron lad 
gunboats ind a mosqn to fleet as the 1 ght 
armored traft suitable for this naMgat on 
were called." There was somff deity in get 
ting light transports, but the expedition <.n 
tered the pass February 2i and reached tie 
Coldwater, twenty-five mile*" from the M a 
si ssippi, March 2. The Coldwater is of the 
same bayou character, and runs tl rough a 
dense wilderness; the Tallahatchie IS a simi 
lar stream, but larger. The expedition jrc 
ceeding cautiously, through an almost un 
broken forest, reached the Low tr Tallahatch e 
March 10. 

And now, says Badeat Grant defer 
mined to prosecute his entire campaign if 
possible, in this direction The idea was to 
reach the Y'azoo, above Hamea' Bluff, with 
his whole 8rmy, The distance from MilH- 
ken's Bend would have been nearly 900 
miles." And half of this would be by nar- 
row tortuous bayous, and rivers, tbroaglj an 
eoemj 8 country, susceptible to all aorta of 
obstructions and defenses. QuiKBV's division 
was ordered in to support Boas; then Mc- 
Pheri- h « whole corps, and a division from 
Men ph s as fast ^s transportation could be 
procured 

And now again did Gbant's proverbial Inck 
interpose to save liim from sending his whole 
army into this trap. Great difficulty was 
found in getting light draught and abort 
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steamboats for these narroiF and crooked 
streams, and the great bulk of the troops was 
detained at Helena. Meanwhile Rose' flotilla 
had reached the junction o( the Tallahatchie 
with the Yallabusha, which forms the Yazoo at 
Greenwood. Here the Confederate* had made 
a battery called Fort Pemberton. which the 
gunboata engaged on the 11th of March, and 
again on the 13th, aided by u battery on 
shore, without autcess. The country waa all 
under water, save narrow strips along the 
rivers; the troops had no way to flank the 
battery; therefore all depended on the ability 
of the gunboats to silence the battery, and 
thus the eKpedition came to a standstill. 

As the site of the fort was little above the 
water, an effort was made to drown it by cul- 
tiiig the levee of the Mississippi, 300 miles 
away, at Austin, eighteen miles above Hele- 
na; but this did not work right. The enemy 
were now sending troops up to Greenwood by 
their free navigation of tlie Yazoo. Batteries 
would be as obstructive in the rear of our ex- 
pedition as in front. Saya Babbac: "In 
order to relieve Ross, who wae now in immi- 
nent danger of 'ijeing surrounded, isolated as 
he was, away off in this tangled network of 
forest and bayou, Grant devised still another 

Thus, like a chapter of a serial novel, this 
chapter ends, leaving the Yazoo Pass expedi- 
tion in a crisis on the Tallahatchie, and keen- 
ing the reader in suspense until the next 
chapter. Gbant, in order to relieve this eipe- 

! dition, shall devise another, which in its turn 

I shall need rescue. 



CHAITEE XI.' 



Gen. Graft's next plan comes also under 
the second head— viz., plans to get by way of 
the Yazoo into the interior to operate on the 
rear of Vicksburj!. It had also the present ob- 
ject of malting a diversion to relieve the Yazoo 
Pass expedition, now in danger of being 
surrounded on Che Tallahatchie. The plan 
was to RO to the Yazoo "Along another of 
those labyrinthine routes that leaves the 
Yazoo River below Haines' Bluff, and after 
innumerable windings re-enters the s 
stteam sixty miles above tliat point." 



PoBTEE, with five ironclads and four mor- 
tar boats, and Shcbmab with bis' division, 
composed the expedition. This preparation 
indicates the high expectation. Steele's 
Bayou, running south, enters the Yasoo five 
miles from its mouth. The route was up the 
Yazoo to Steele's Bayon, tip that to Black 
Bayou, east by that across to Deer (.'reek 
Bayou, up that to liolling Fork- Bayou, which 
diverges to a 'somlitast direction and runs 
's to Big Suiitlowcr Bayou, down the Big 
Sunflower to Its uinHueuce with the Vazoii, 
the route beinR about ISO miles. 

As McPhebbox had failed to get transports 
for his corps for the Yazml Pass expedition, 
Ghakt now ordered him down to be ready to 
follow Shbrman. 

"The drift tiniber soon began l« obstruct 
the channel, and the gunboats got entangled, 
but nevertheless forced their way through. 
The turns were so short that the Admiral was 
ohl%ed to heave his vessels around the bends, 
not having a foot to spare. It took him 
twenty-four hours to advance four miles." 

Shkrnan'e division was to land at necessary 
points to clear out the obstructions, and the 
gunboats got far ahead. Foster had passed 
through Biack Bayou with much diffi- 
calty, and had requested Sherman to clear it 
out, he working his way on in Deer Creek. 
During the 19th of March Shebman, at Hill's 
plantation, on Black Bayou, heard, frequent 
guns of the navy, and that night a n^ro 
brought him a message from Pobteb, written 
on tissoe paper, which the man had hid in a 
piece of tobacco, saying that Pobteb had met 
infantry and artillery, which shot his men 
when they exposed themselves outside the 
armor to shove off tJie bowsof the boats, on ' 
which he could not get steerage way. He be- 
sought Shebhak to come lo the rescue. 

This is from Sheeman's graphic narrative. 
He had with him at Hili-'s plantation Giles 
A, Smith and 800 men. He ordered these tp 
startup Deer Creek next morning. At the same 
time he went down Black Bayou In a canoe 
till he came luckily to the steamboat Silver 
Wave. jjUSt come up full of men. Takingsome 
of the working parties into a coal barge, towed 
by a navy tug. he proceeded, followed by the 
Silver Wave. The night was dark, and they 
went "crashing through trees, carrying aw^y 
pilot house, smokestacks,* and everything 
above deck," but could only make two and a 
half of the four miles. We then disembarked 
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and marched through the canebrake, carrying 
lighted candles in our liands, till we got into 
the open fields at Hill's plantotion, where 
we lay down for a few hours' rest." 

Sheekan's narrative so well illustrates this 
"anomalous campaign" that it is continued 
verbatim : 

On Sunday morning. March 21, as soon bs day- 
light appeared, we started, Eollowing ihe tame 
loate wtilcb Giles A. Sioiih had taken the day be- 
fore, Ihe bsltallon of the IStli United Stales Regu- 
lars In Uie lead. We could bear Porter's guns, and 

myself, no man could eomplalii, and we generally 
»€[>[ at the double quick, with occasional rests. 
The road lay along Deer Creek, paseing several 
planlations, and occasionally, at the hends, it 
crossea Ihe swamps, where the water cameauove 
r boys had lo cany 



tfleir drums on their heads, a 

sluug Iheir raitrldge 1>oxes are 

Tne soldiery getierally wert 

(lenera! and field officers aiooi 



celeraled by the sounds o 



d their necka 



lounds w 






Indie 



of t; 



iF hlB tronclans, with a shield made ol a » 
smokestack, and 1 doubt II he wa£ e< 
ad to meets friend than he was lo see s 
He explained that he liad almost reached the R< 
tbe woods became full of sha 
shooters, who. taking advantage ot trees, stum 



dthe li 
poked his n 



ion Id s: 



) protection of their 
indle bis clumsy 



boata in the narrow channel- 

The rebels had evidently dispatched a force from 
Haines' IJlufF up the Suufiower to theKoUin^ 
Fork; bad anticipated the movement of Admiral 
Forter's fleet, and had completely obstructed the 
channel of the upper part of Deer CreeK by felling 

tion was simply impossJble. It also happened that 

rebels, armed and supplied with axes, had passed 



Kte 



t beloK 



Admiral Fotlat what he proposed 
:he wautedto eetoutol thatscr 


by the felling 
" I inquired 
to do, and ha 
pa as quickly 


ritical that he had made up hi 
[he gunboats and escape widi his 


things looked 
mtudloblow 
men through 



! Mlssi 






I the fleet, and had been sent 
down asa picket ID prevsnlauy obstructions oelow. 
This picket reported that Admiral Porter had found 
Deer Creek badly obstructed, and turned back; 
that there was a ^hel force beyond the fleet, with 
somevix pounders, and nothing between usaud 
the fleet. 

So I sat down on the doorslU of a csbin lo rest, 
but had not been seated ten minutes when in the 
woods just ahead, not 300 yards off, 1 heai'd quick 
and rapid tiring of musketry. Jumping up I ran 
up the road, and found Lieut Co!. Rice, who said 
that the head of his column had struck a small 
force of rebels with a wo k g g -roe. h 

on the first flie had btok. ud u ba k b 

awamp. 1 ordered Kice dep h s d h 



orward until he ut 
rapid 



The 

could see our gunboats in Deer LieeW. occasionally 
Uring a heavy eight inch gun across the cotton fleld 
Into the swamp beyond. 

About that lime a Major Seiley, of the Sib Mis- 
souri, galldped down the road on a horse be bad 
picked up [he night before, an. I met me. He ex- 
plained the situation of afliiirs, and ofl'ered me his 
horse. Igot on. bareback, and rode up the levee, 
Ihe sailors coming out of their lionc'lads and cheer- 
ing most voetferously as I rode by. 



n found Admiral Foner, v 



n fleld i 



>n the deck 



Seer Creek In Black 
Hill's plantation. 'J ■> v I reported the 
foclslo Oen. Oraiit. who was sadly disappointed at 
thefallureof the fleet to get through to IheYaxoo 
above Haines' Bluff, and ordered us all to resume 

The Confederates made poor use of their 
opportunity. The felling of half a dozen 
ahead was enough to detain Pogtbr's 
squadron for their further operations. If 
instead of amusing themselves for twenty- 
four hours in popping with' sharp-shooters 
behind trees and the levee at the heads of 
Porter's men whenever one was thrust out, 
hey had first taken a score of negroes to the , 

ar, and felled a dozen Irees, they would v / 
have had that squadron trapped. And here 
he few families on the piantal ions were a 
shield to Gen. Shi^buan's troops; for, but for 

lem, the reprehensible Confederate would 
have cut the levee, which would have let 
from six to eight feet of water upon them. 
But there was a blind goddess, called Fortune, 
watching over Gkant in all these perilous 
undertakings. 

Thus did the liberating expedition narrowly 

liberate itself. Meanwhile Eoss and Quimex 

had gotten out of Yazoo Pass, and the army 

was restored to its former amphibious camps. 

Yet there was a lai^e slice of satisfaction 
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iti tins fuilare, for it illustrated what niigbt 
have been had Gbabt involved bis whole 
army in the labyrinth o£ the Yazoo Paas 
route, or in tlie Lak* Providence route, in 
which was as much as 200 miles of this nar- 
row, tortuous, and easily trapped navigation. 
Thus did the narrow escapea of Gbant'h army 
from hia own various plans exemplify his 
proverbial luck. 



CHAPTER XII. 



This historical review folloirs cbiefly Ba- 
beau's Military Life of Gen. Ghabt. Tftja is 
not so much for the reason that it is accurate, 
truthful, or complete; nor that it does not 
withhold faola (bat enlighten, and sug^sc 
things that darken; bntbecause it is sufficient 
for a view of the campaign ; because it gives 
Gen. Grant's inwai^ thoughts and back- 
reaching afterthoughts; because Badeau sees 
BO fervently Gbabt's great military genius, 
that he discerns in present failures the work- 
ing of ultimate success; because even the 
line of argument which runs through his 
book involuntarily gives away information; 
finally, because the book ia authentic, in that 
it was revised by Gen. Gbaht, and is the 
same aa his own. In our much quoting from 
Badkau it may be received that.when signs of 
quotation are used, tiie test is from Badeau 
unless otherwise signified. 

Badeau sKya, with admirable candor, that 
all of Gkakt'e plans and expeditions bad thus 
far been abortive in direct results, but he 
points out how these failures proved Gbaijt'e 
variety of resources, and prepared for ulti- 
mate success; and he says: 

These various attempts and expedition) on both 
Bidea ol ttie Ulsairaippl) allhoUEli uniUcceaeful in 
their main object!, were yetproductiveatbeneflclal 
result*. The HBtlonal loreea, eo constantly em- 
ployed. beoiiiQe hardened by expotiirs. and of couree 
Improved in apiriia and health; tney obtained also 
a thorough knowledge ot ihe pecoUar dltfioulliea of 



sional men, students, clerits, railroad men, 
journalists, farmers' sons, and so on. Most 
of them, although accustomed to active lives, 
and standing pluckily the soldier's marching, 
bivouacking, fighting, and other work of 
the soldier, had not been trained in the heav- 
iest labor. Comparatively few of the class 
which does the heavy unskilled labor enlisted. 
Consequently the most of the volunteers 
needed to be "hardened by the exposure'' of 
working in tlie water in the swamps and 
bayous to pull out sunken trees by main 
strength, andof digging canals in the swampy 
ground, and other like serious labors, besides ' 
living in camp in swampy and sometimes 
submerged ground. Through this they be- 
came "of course improved in spirits," in the 
same manner as Mark Tapley was in jollity 
by the ciroumBtancea of the American Eden. 
And the "thorough knowledge which they 
obtained of the peculiar ditHeulties of the 
country in which they were* operating," led 
their minds from ita bottomless depths up- 
ward to revere the great niiljtarv genius 
which had brought them to that region, and 
rejoiced them to get away. 

Nature's great law of elevation by the sur- 
vival of the fittest was working the prepara- 
tion of that army for its future triumphs. 
The individual who goes down among the 
untitis unable to see the benignity of this 
law, which all know to be wise in gen- 
eral. The volunteers who passed through that 
beneficial ordeal had gratifying testimony 
in the multitude of graves of their former 
comrades rising around thera — now a great 
(host of swamp angels— that they who still 
lived were of nature's elect. Said Gen. Wm. 
E, SiBOHO, himself of that army— the Army 
of the Tennessee — in paying a tribute to its 
elect qualities, in his address at the dedica- 
tion of the statue to Gen. McPherboh at 
Clyde, July 22, 1881: 






Br able I 



rating, a 
se difficulties. 



The volunteers were from all sorts of occn- 
pationa— mechanics, Bkilled artisans, profes- 



u 



It was composed ot men whose bodies were so 
Inured to harashlps Itiai dis^n^e could make 
pieEslon upon ihem, EucJi man represent 

succumbed to dtsaiue. or to the ballets of the ene- 



was to be made iree soil by their exertions and the 

aisoh«rgBd irom Ihe service by reason oi disability, 
broken in health for life, or wltb a leg or an aria 
gone. The sliih man, to whom no swamp oould 
give ftfever, to whom wet clothes lor a week couia 
not give the rbeumailsui, to whom no march, how- 
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eierlong, wftsdhaMsbip— tbis culled and selecled 
eliUi ntaD was there, robust, healthtui, the ruddy 
glow of health coiirBiDg through every fliouiandtli 
part of ■ square inch of his body, and riefble 
Ihrougn every pore ot th» akin, the patent senl »i]d 
Euperscrlplion ol the Almighty thai be was the 
Eenuine coin ol the realm. 

This was nature's supreme law of the sur- 
'^' vival of the fittest, iu its 
working. 

But B.\PEATJ is an historian of varied re- 
sources. When he comes to sum up the re- 
sults of the campaign, and to compare it with 
Bohapabtb's about Ulm. much to Bosapabte's 
inferiority, he stales among other •dvantages 
which Bonaparte had over Grakt: "Instead 
of moving fresh from a camp like. that of 
Boulogne, the Army of the TenneBsee had 
spent months amid the swampa and fevers of 
the Mississippi," 

But the multitude is always devoid of 
reason. The populace is incapable of uiider- 
standmg any m htarv operations save b\ re- 
sults The popular mind mu'it be ffd by 
battles it can not appreciate the ^wimp 
method of sifting and hardening an army. 
Consequently there was great discontent in 
the people which found so much eipression 
as to awaken the administrat on BtoLAu 

The country, meanwhile, and tSe goTemmeQl 
had become verj impalleDt. Ciamori were railed 
everywhere wainst Grant'* slownew; the old 
riinion about hii personal cnaraeter were reriyed 
(/or character read hablli]: his soldiers were laid lo 
be dying of swamp fevers and dysentery In the 
moraescs around VicluburE: he was pronouneed ut- 
terly desilluw of geniaa or energy; tls repeatedly 
baffled schemes declared to amaaale from a bTain 
unfitted for such trlali; hia persl«tency was dogged 
obstinacy, bis patience sluggish dolluesB. 

The people's feeling was the most sfirredby 
the accounts of the consuming of the volun- 
teers by the diseases incident to their swamp 
, camps and labors. Although volunteers have 
higher spirit than regulars, and go to their 
r death with more alacrity, yet they have 
V faults, the chief of which is that they are in- 
telligent, and can not be reduced to the qual- 
ity of the unthinking machine, which, in 
our regular army, is the first requisite for a 
soldier. And each one has a lot ot kinsfolk 
at home, who look upon his life as precious. 
Possessed of the invention of reading and 
writing, which has brought so much evil into 
the world, he writes home his esperiences, 



and these circulate from (ongue to tongue. 
In this way the sickness, deatli, and hard- 
ships of GK*Nt's troops and his abortive 
plans, were spread among tl e people 

The new paper war 
though frow ed upon 
could not be wholly eit ngu shed and they 
helped the ey 1 news to spread Thus does 
a republ Royernme t seem n oropat ble 
with regular army operatio s becau that 
which i allel the pread of (ell gen ce 
exposesa General to a lire n the rear Wh le 
his preparatory operat on is putt ng the 
ordeal which sifts out the sixth man, the five 
who go down make a noise in the rear, 
Badeau says that "some of Grant's best 
friends failed him at the critical moment." 
He gives in a foot note this sad fall ot a 
prominent Illinois politician whose political 
influence had been Geant's main lift and 
stay: 

A Congressman, who hafl heen one of Grant's 

juncture. He went to the President without being 
sent for, and declared that the emergencies ot the 
country seemed to demand another commander Iw- 
fore Vicksbnrg. To him Mr, Lincoln replied: "I 
rather likethe man; I think we'll try him a little 

Badeau shows that but for this happy- 
go-lucky temper of LiscoLs, McClbr- 
NAKD would have been put in com- 
mand. But in spite of Lincoln's Mssez 
faire manner, the feeling of the peo- 
ple did disturb him. Hallsck also—than . 
whom no regular army man in high rank 
could be content with less military progress- 
became sensible that some move must be 
made to quiet the public by seeming to do. 

Hajj,eck wrote Grakt April 2d, remarking 
unfavorably on his "division of his forces into 
several eccentric operations," as frittering 
away his strength, besides being dangerous 
in the presence of an enemy. He continued; 

What is most desired (and yoar attention is again 
called to Ibis object) is that your forces and those 
of Gen. Banks sbalJ be brought In to cO-operatlon as 
early as possible. If he can not get up to co-operate 
with you In VlcksDurg, c»n not you get troops 
down to help him at Port Hudson? i i ^ As the 
Preaident,mhoaeemsto be rather impatient about 
mattera on the Mississippi, has several times asked 
me these questions, I repeat them to you. 

Halleck had written Banks February 9: 
"Gen. Grant's for<^es have for some time been 
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operating io tho vicinity of Vicksburg, a 
the President expects that you wili permit 
ohstacle to prevent you from co-operating 
with him by Some movement up the Missis- 
sippi River," The intention was that Banks 
sboald take Port Hudson. But Bankh bad 
heen ohUged to tate the otlfenaive. both east 
and westof the river, to prevent hb being 
shut in by the active Gen. Dick Taylor, who 
bad a wide range for recruiting west of the 
river and in Teias, to say nothing of Georgia, 
and although succeeding in bis operations, 
he had not been able to spare a force for Port 
Hudson. 

But such was now the stress of Grant's 
situation and of the adrainistration, under 
the pressure of public opinion, that HAtLECK 
and Lincoln were anxious to have Gkant 
make a movement that should appear to be 
going fom'ard, even to abandon Vicksburg to 
the hereafter, and go where no man could 
tell what was the object, or bow the army was 
to be supplied, or bow it was going to meet 
the danger of such a wide division in the face 
of the enemy. But to this plan to quiet the 
nation did Hulleck now consent, and Grant 
addressed himself to it by inventing a new 
canal and bayou route to get away from 
Vicksburg. The rules of war justify strata- 
gem to deceive the enemy, and they apply 
all the same when the military necessity is to 
satisfy your own people. That this route for 
boats was an impossibility from the begin- 
ning, was not a material point, so long as it 
served the present need of a diversion to Che 
President and the nation. 

During this time Mr, Chablkb A. Dan. 
then holding the "anomalous" position i 
Assistant Secretary of War, was sent by Seer 
tary Stanton to view the situation, and r 
port confidentially. A view taken at Gen. 
Geant's luxurious headquartera on one of the 
larg^t ri ver steamers, brightened by the gen- 
erous hospitalities of the staff, and of Gbant'h 
brilliant circle of Generals, who received hira 
aa a long lost brother, proved to his military 
eye that Gbant was the right man and in the 
right place. And as McCxehnakb was not of 
the circle, the Confidential Secretary of War 
became imbned with the belief that to have a 
"politicalGeneral" in so importanta command, 
rankingeven next to Grant, was "anoma- 
lous." The result of this conviction wili ap 
pear further along. 



port, just above ^ oung s Point, three or four 
miles to a small bayou that cam* down from 
Milliken'a Bend, called Walnut Bayou; this 
bayou, eight or ten miles further down to the 
southeast, looped back in the most eccentric 
course to the northwest to Roundabout Bayou 
— very roundabout — on which is Richmond, 
about thirty miles west o{ Vicksburg. Bend- 
ing to the southeast, this bayou runs into 
Bayou Vidal, which makes a turn to the west. 

By a turn to the northwest tike Mississippi 
is right south of this part of Bayou Vidal, 
and on it is New Carthage, to which runs c!i- 
rectly south a branch of Bayou Vidal, about 
four miles, JSayou Vidal fetches a circuit to 
the west and east and comes to the river at 
Mrs. I'EiuciNB*. which, in an air line from 
Puctport, is twenty miles; but by these 
bayous is siity or more; to New Carthage 
from Duchport is about fifty miles. Grant 
wrote Halleck that these bayous were "nav- 
igable for large and- Small steamers, passing 
around by Richmond to New Carthage. There 
is also a good'wagon.road passing around by 
Richmond to Sew Carthage" (from Young's ^ 
Point). "There is also a good wagon road 
from Milliken'a Bend to New Carthage." 

These roads followed these bayons, for the 
reason that along their banks the ground was 
the highest, and was a little above water dur- 
ing the Misfflssippi floods, if the river levees 
held. The term "good" applied to them was 
a bright anticipation. Grant thus told Hav 
LKCK his plan 1 * 

The dredges are now engaged in cutting a csral 
from here in lo these Dayoua. lam having all Ihe 
empty cenl boats and other barges prepared (nr 
carrying troops sad artillery, and have written lo 
Col. Allen tor some more, and ftiso (or six lug« to 
low them. Witfathem it would he easy to carry 
supplies to New Oartbage and any points south of 

Badeatj says the object and reason of this 
route were that Gbant now "proposed to sfend 
an army corps tq co-operate with Banks. 
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With this increased force Port Hudson could 
certeinljbe taken, and then Banks' entire 
army raigbt be combined with Grant's, and 
moving np froro below, a co-operative attach 
be made on Vicligbui^." 

Grant's plan was to reach the Mississippi 
by this bayou route, at Sew Carthage; from 
there to take Grand Gulf, twenty-two miles 
below {by the riyerj by assanlt; to send from 
there an army corps of 20,000 to Banks to 
operate against Port Hudson, four hundred 
miles below, holding the rest of the army at 
Grand Gulf, drawinR its supplies by this 
bayou route from Milliken's Bend until Fort 
Hudson bad been taken, after which the 
army was to be supplied from New Orleans. 
And then "Banks' entire array might be 
combined with Grant's, and moving up from 
below, a co-operative attack be made on 
Vic.ksburg," 

This was not that Grakt had not more men 
than he could use; and not that Banks ha(l 
any to spare, or could come up and join him 
on Vicksburg; for BANKS Could not do this 
without losing Louisiana. The great objective 
was to pet out of the Vieksbui^ jiredicament 
without revealing to the country the failure. 
The bayou route for this operation could be 
as easily obstructed as the Yazoo Pass and 
Steele's Bayou routes had been. And the road, 
such as it was, crooked around fifty or sixty 
miles in a hostile conn Iry, where the difficul- 
ty of guarding it would uiaite mere play of 
the guarding a line oi supplies by the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad, which Grant had 
given up as impossible. The whole plan 
depended on getting transports through his 
canal, and as it happened, none ever got 
through. 

Babkau saja: 

In order (o accoaipliab this movemenl II was nec- 
essBrifoc Grant to throw his whuie force Biinul- 
, aa a bIdkIb corps 



1 a£ well a 



. totberlsKofal 
irojr the rebel army ii 



H 



pa m h Y w d fl boats 

w led Lo cage." 

Had this plan Iwen carried forward the 
ipilitary situation would have been complete, 
as follows: 20,000 of Grant's army sent 400 
miles below to Port Hudson, on the chances 



of a siege of that place; the rest of the mova- 
ble army isolated at Grand Gulf, awaiting 
the result and return from Port Hudson, and 
hemmed in by the enemy from Vicksburg 
and the interior, its supplies depending on 
this circuitous route of fifty to eighty miles in 
a country afTording every facility for hostile 
incursions and obstructions; Milliken's Bend 
held by a small force exposed to attacks from 
Vicksburg and the West; the river above 
Vicksburg exposed lo the lodgments of Con-, 
federate forces from the interior, now wholly 
given up to theni. And even before this. 
Grant's transports had to be convoyed from 
Meniphis. 

When Grant disclosed this remarkable 
plan to his general officers, it caused, as Bs- 
DKAU represents, a sort of eraeule: 



Says Badsau: "Sherman, McI'hf.hson, T.o- 
oan, Wilson, all opposed— all, of course, 
within the limits of soldierly subordination — 
but with all energy," and "strove to divert 
their chief from what they considered this 
fatal error;" . 
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ftanl'a heariquarters. 
and propoted his plan, tie ssserted, emphaticsi)}', 
that ihe only way to taka Vicksburg was from t Ha 
noiih, selecting BOmfl high ground on the Missis- 
sinp! for a base. Grant Teptied thai such a plan 
would require bint to go biu:k lo Memphis. "Ex- 
actly u>," said Sheimau ; "that Is what I meiin." 

The earnest Sherman want back to his head- 
quarters, and April 8 wrote a letter to Raw- 
lins, Grant's Chief of Staff, setting forth his 
plan. In short, it was to take the main army 
back to Memphis, or otder practicable high 
ground, and to the line down the Mississippi 
Central, which he and Gbakt bad abandoned 
on the 8th of December. Gen. Shbbman was 
not a man who learned nothing and forgot 
nothing; he had learned more in that swamp 
in three months than had not been tanght 
him in four yaira at West Point. 

Badeau says that Grant read Sherman's 
letter in silence, and made n 
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Kb adds as an example o£ Orakt's magnan- 
imity to Sheehan, "The letter baa never since 
been mentioned between the two com- 
manders." But Grant persisted in the Port 
Hudson plan becanse "he believed that a 
retrograde movement, even' if temporary, 
would be disastrous to the country, which 
was in no temper t:i endure another reverse; 
lie was delfirmined to take no step backward, 
and so declared," He means that the coun- 
try "was in no temper to endure" another 
retrograde by Gbabt, and that it would be 
disastrous to him. The continuance of Gen. 
Grant's career of usefulness to his country 
depended on his seeming to go forward, what- 
ever the fate of his army. Thus did the fire 
in the rear keep him from going back to the 
line which Sbebhan advised, and thus did it 
force him into a plan so strange that it 

, alarmed all his Generals. 

There was some excuse for these Generals 
for their lack of confidence in a plan which, 
csays, wentcottnter to all "established 
principles of military science." Grant had 
not till that Ume developedhis great military 
genius. His afi^ir at Belmont was called a 
blundering slaughter without any military 
object. His urgency for the Fort Henry 

' march, suggested by Gen. C. F. Smith, who 
had reconnoiiered the place, was very credit- 
able to his enterprise, but the navy took the 
fort, while Gkakt's delay to invest it with his 
18,000 men allowed ihe enemy's 2,600 infantry 
to retreat to Fort Donelson. Gbaht waited at 
Port Henry a week before moving lo Fort 
Donelson, twelve miles. At Fort Donelson 
he waited for the Eavy to batter down 
the fort, and, that failing, he reported to 
Halleck his purpose to intrench, antici- 
paiing "a protracted siege," for he said, "I 
fear the result of an attempt to carry the 
place by storm with new troops." He 
was next day unaccountably absent for 
six hours while a furious battle raged. 



And then the fort 






taken by Gen. 

ew troops," 
IS promoted. 



storming column of th 
for which not Smith but Gr 
At the surrender of Fort 
had over 30,000 men, and the Confederate 
power was broken before him. He left his 
command without notice to Hailkck, and 
went off on a convivial time up the Cumber- 
land for a week, on a g"vernifcnt chartered 
steamer, during which Hallbck could get 



nothing from him. Haldeck reported him 
to Washington, apd was authorized to arrest 
him. His explanation was that Grant had 
returned to his "old habits." He induced 
H.^LLHCK to plead for him, but Halleok sus- 
pended him from command. While thus in 
di^race Ghani was promoted to be Major 
General. Halleck restored him to com- 
mand just as Smith had ordeVed Shrhmak 
to take position at Pittsburg Landing. Gb*nt 
lost his army at Pittsbni^ Landing. Hal- 
leck had kept him suspended during the 
Corinth campaign. He had failed in his 
part of the concerted movements with Rose- 
crabs on loka. The only victory during his 
command in that department, as Badeao 
says, was this of luka, and that of Corinth, 
which was won by Eoskchakb. He had failed 
in the Holly Springs campaign, and had now 
occupied a great army and navy for 
three months in abortive schemes in 
the swamps and bayous. He had been 
kept up thus far by the support of some 
very influential politicians. Tliis was the 
property which distinguished Gbabt and 
Sberman from those they called "political 
Generals," as well as from the regular oificers 
of the army. Therefore, it could not be ex- 
pected that these subordinate Generals would 
receive a plan which set at naught ail mili- 
tary science— as Badeaiu proudly claims— with 
that complete submission of military judg- 
ment which his commands carried after his 
military genius had developed. 

There would be little encouragement to 
•military heroesto write their own histories if 
they may not take some privileges therein. 
Badeao ingeniously laps the energetic re- 
monstrances of Grant's Generals against his 
Port Hudson scheme, over to the operations in 
the rear of Vicksbui^, into which he drifted 
after he had landed at Bruinsburg. In this 
way he carries forward their protests against a 
plan which Gkant abandoned, and loiJges 
them upon his subsequent successful opera- 
tion, which was quite the reverse of the other. 
Thus does he put all of Grant's lieutenants m 
the category of remonstrants against his suc- 



This, however, is only a moderate use of the 
privilege of the historian of his own exploits. 
No one knew better than Bonaparte the ad- 
vantage of writing hie own war bulletins He 
taught his Marshals that his part was to take 
all the g]ory of victories; theirs to be content 
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to shine by reflecting his beams. For all 
these Generals to be silent, while placed in 
their coroander's history as prof«3ting agaiiist 
his successful plan, when they had only pro- 
tested against one so eccentric that he aban- 
doned it, was only dae subordination. Gen. 
Shbhman, whose temper lias been greatly mis- 
underatood as impulsive and fiery, whereas 
he is a very Mosks for meekness, quietly as- 
sents to this repreaen cation of his letter. He 
even corroborates it bj' a plea that all he 
wrote it for waa to get Gsant to call for the 

" opinions of the rest of his corps commanders, 
(nd thereby expose MoCleenanb, of whom 

I Sheewsn says lie does not believe that heJiad 
my plan at all. He further corroborates by 
tn unqnali fled indorsement of Badeau's Ms- 
] tory of the Vidisburg campaign, in all of 
i;h, as in the rest of Badkad'h, work, 

,) Sherman is patronized as a good subordinate 
RANT, but as needing Grant's directing 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Dnring the period of Gen. Grant's Greco- 
Roiuan wrestling with the Mississippi swamps 
and bayous, Gen. Hai.leck devised the 
original scheme of breaking the spell of ill 
fortune, which seemed to have settled upon 
our military operations everywhere, by pro- 
, claiming an offer of the vacant Major General- 
^ ship jn Ihe regular army fo the General in 
the field who first won a victory 

There could hard!} be a more delicate rec- 
ognition of the motives which goiern the 
regular armv n an and of the distinct on 
which Gen Siibbuah in his Hem- 
iirs Las beaut ilulli defined be- 

who looked to personal fume and glory" 
alone while the volunteers- the political 
General' — luok to these as auxiliar} ■ind 
secordary to their political ambitio i Of 
the commanders in the field only Gen. 
RoBECBANt made response to this holding up 
of a Major Generalsliip as a bone to a lot of 
dogs to jump for. But Roskcbanb' long civil 
life had spoiled his regular army manners, 
and he waa prone to apeak out in a way that 



—speaking idiomatically —cooked his goose. 
Ho sent the following: 

MuKFREHanoRO, March 6, isai. 
Genhbat.: YoarsoUhe Isl iralanl, announcing \, ^1 
the offer of a vacant Major Generalship in the regu- 
lar army to Ihe General in the Hold wJi.0 Urst wins 
an important and decisive victorj, [a received. As 
»□ officer oud a citizen, I feel degrmlKd at snch 
auetioneering ol honors. Have we a General who 
would fight for hiB own personal benefit when he 



n for t 



ind his 



come liynls eommisalon basely In that case, and 
Oeaerve to be despised by men of honor. Bat are 
all the brave and honorable Generals on an equal- 
ity as to chances ? If not, it ia uniust to those who 
prol>ablj deserve most ■ 

W. S. HosECRAMS, Major General. 
Major General H. W, Halleck, Ctommanderin Chief. 
WaahlUBton, D. C. 

Of course the vacant Major Generalcy waa 
not for RosECRAiJS, and Ilia getting out of 
command was only a question of time and 
opportunity. 

Although Gen. Grant's historian describes 
the impatience of the people and the govern- 
ment as so imminent that Gbaht waa com- 
pelled to set forth the Port Hudson plan, to 
get away from Vicksburg, in order to prevent 
his removal from conimand, and relates that 
"Senators and Governors went to Vicksbui^ 
and tlien to Washington to ask for his re- 
moval," and that "McCjj^bnahd and Hunter 
and Fek«oni and McClellan were spoken of 
as his successors," and that "McClsbband's 
machinations at this time came very near 
succeeding," jet he generously makes ex- 
cuse for this impatience. He says: 

Indeed, It is not surprising that the government 
should have urged liim on. No sDhstantial victory 
had cheered the flagging spirits of the Norih since 
Grant's own successes at Corinth and Inka, of the 
preoeQing autumn. Banlfs had achieved no mill 
tory results with his mammoth expedition: Bum- 
Eide, In December, had suffered the repulse of Fred- 
erictabui^! Bosecrans had not got further than 
Muifreesburo, and the great force of 60,0000170,000 
men atGrant'sdIsposal had Bccomiliihed absolutely 
nothing during six long, weary moil Ihs of effort and 

Thus, in apologizing tor the popular im- 
patience, does he ingeniously set forth that 
no otiier commander had done any better. 

To say that it had accomplished absolutely 
nothing during six months, does not give it 
justice. The peculiar property of this line of 
operation was that it placed that great army, 
and all ita attachmenta, where it was as com- 
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pletely sequestered from all influence on 
other military operations; fcom co-operation 
with any; from holding or defending any 
part of the Confederacy or the Norlli, aa if it 
had been sunk to the botkim of that morass. 
The operations of the Army of the Potomac, 
those of EoSKCHAMS in Middle Tennessee: the 
eipedition to East Tennessee; the campaign 
of Banks against an enterprising commander 
in West Louisiana, and all other operations 
from the Potomac to the Indian Territory, 
and round the coast, had not the ainallest 
material moral or strategical aid from this 
great army which was digging its graves in 
the swamps west of the Mississippi. 

Banks' "mammoth eipedition" of about 
30,000 men had to hoid a large region against 
an active enemy, and the details of garrisons 
reduced his movable force to less than 14,000, 
and with tJiis he had to take the field 



tive campaign 



o defend Louisi 






i, with 43,400 men, had fought a very 
bloody pitched battle with Brauu's army of 
about equal numbers, and was tlie victor. 
■'The great force of 60,000 or 70,000 men at 
Gbant's disposal" was stated by Baveac 



130,000 a short ti 






This, with the 



inboat fleet, and the steamboat fleet of 
transports, kept constantly in attendance, 
made this by far the most "mammoth expedi- 
tion" of the time. 

And the place to which Geant had brought 
this great expedition, in order to meet, as 
BinBAii says, and destroy Pembebton's army, 
was so strong that when Gkant wrote Hal- 
I.KOK, March 27, that he had learned that 
there were "not to exceed 10,000 in the city 
(Vicksburg) to-day,'' he added: ''The batteries 
are the same, however, and would cause the 
same difficulty in landing that would be ex- 
perienced by a heavy force." Thus he granted 
that 10,000 men, with the defenses of the 
place, could keep at bay his great land and 
naval forces. Some hints may be found, even 
in Badeau's history, of the degree to which 
other armies were crippled to feed this swamp 
maelstrom. 

Porexample, RosECRAKs had to enter on a 
winter campaign in the great interior, with 
nothing on the west to prevent concentration 
against him. with hut 43.400 tighting men. 
Several of Halleck's letters to Gbant give 
urgent orders not to detain the sl-earaboats, 
"on account of the great entanglement it 
causes the Quartermaster's Department in 



supplying our Western armies." In particu- 
lar the need to have them to transport sup- 
plies to RosECBABS was urged. One of Gbant's 
answeratothis urgency, dated March 29. ex- 
plains that before he came he ordered Me- 
Ci-bbnand to send back the steambodts, but 
"on my arrival here I found the river rising 
ao rapidly that there was no telling at what , 
moment ali hands might lie driven to the ' 
boats." TIius was the great licet of ehartered 
steamboats kept for ark.? tri il-scuo tlie army 
if the levees should break. 

As an instance of M<,-Ci,ehnand s insnbordi 
nation, Badbau gives two extracts fioni 
letters of McClkbhand, at \ icksliurg to 
fisAHT, at Memphis, adding: ' These letter) 
it will be remembered, are addressed by a 
subordinate to his commanding offlier The 
first is the following, and the other is of tlie 
same urgent tenor: 

Great prufleiica needs to be exe 
Ing tfflusporla from this fleet to re( 
u the MlsiiaslDpl Is rising rapidly, 



cised In delacli- 



The isolation of Gbant's great forces from an 
influence on the war is in part illustrated bj 
his letter to Halleck April 4, which has tliis 



eu forced from Klchniond, 
, MobiJe. and a few from 
Vicksburg. Tbey liave also coLlecled a large cavalry 

Savanna (Tenu.) and nartli from Fiaretice are be- 
ing rapidly repaired. Chalmer* is put In com- 
mand of monb Ulsilssippl, and Is callecUng all the 
partisan r^igers and loose independent oorapaules . 
of cavalry tliathav.B been operating In this depart- 
ment. He is now occupying the line of the I'alla- 
halebie. Tbis porWnds preparation! to allack Kos- 

rapldity. Alio, to make a aimultaneous raid inj 
Wuiit Tennessee, both from North Misaisaippi r 
by crossing the Tennessee Klver. 

The naming of Savanna and Florer 
Confederate lines of operations recallf ', 
ginning of the Halleck-Grant camp' ^ , 
the Tennessee a year previous. 1. . ^ 
gether with the withdrawal from t ■ . 
Mississippi and Alabama, in order to i 
the Mississippi River, give some measure 
our progress in recovering territory, which Wi 
had made oar objective. Meanwhile the , 
rapid rise of the premium on gold, which '' 
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reached ?2 whiie Gbakt Was exploring the 
Mississippi bayous, marked the fall of the 
faitlt of the money market in the prog- 
ress of restoring the nation, and showed 
at what a discount the government was sell- 
ing its bonds to pay tliese double expenses of 
a ^reat army and navy aimlessly tied up in a 

The observation is profoundly made thit 
history repeats itself. Baiie*i makes it in 
likening Grant's Vicksburg lampaign to the 
first Italian campaign of Boi.apabte ttie 
crossing of the Mississippi Eiver under the 
protection of the navy in this being an his- 
torical repetition of Bon-apiete's crossing the 
Apennines, and the movements and victories 
which followed beiug an equally striking par- 
allel. Hallkck thought it bore a striking 
parallel to ^onapaK'cb's campaign about U!m. 
Baukau accepts this, so far as it goes, but 
thinks the addition of the other req^uisite to 
fulness. 

They who enjoy the projectingof these re- 
peating histories mayfind in G rami' 8 Vicks- 
burg campaign in 1862-3 a remarkable repeat- 
ing ot the history ol Gten Mc^JLeL[.\^ s Pe- 
ninsular campaign in 1861 2 Each com- 
wander found that a navigable line foraup- 
pliea, the navy to guard it and a fleet of 
transports to carry the troops were essential 
to his operations Bach withdrew his army 
from an interior line leading into the hearty 
of the Contederaty and took it b> wati 
an exterior line vhich opened the int 
and the North to the enemy an i wholly 
trA.lized the army as to anj infli 
on other operations Eath look his i 

which came to nothing 
Each retreated from prai,t cable lines of 
' operations in a healthy up-country ai d took 
it to the most unhealthy region and iniprao- 
tl cable line attainable which consumed 
more by sickness than by battles Each 
chose a lim st hich would give to the Confed- 
erates their best forti^ed place and the se- 
cure possession of their tenitonal resources 
and lines of supply Eath claimed that bis 
was the \llal operation and that 
armies should be drawn from to strengthen 
him. \fter lonoumiug immense reaoun 
for months eafh retreated from a hopeli 
operation bj a obange of base to a ni 
plan, whose success nas as improbable In 
each the ^ otunteers atler all these diacourage- 



iiid heroes, a 



ments, fought like 
soon as they got a chance, enduring extraor- 
dinary hardshipand privation, and marching 
by night and fighting by day, without innc- 
muring, and eager to be led lite soldiers to 
fight the enemy. 

But here the historic parallel diverges, and 
one part turns ioward success. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Orders were issued "in the last week in 
March" for concentrating all llie forces at 
Milliken's Bend, for the Port Hudson plan. 
'Huelbut" (at Memphis} "was stripped of 
every man that could be spared from the rear; 
yawls and flatboats were collected from St. 
Louis and Chicago, and on the 29th of March, 
McClebwamd was isnX by the circuitous roads 
that lead from Milliken's Bend, by way ot 
Richmond and west of Boundaway Bajou, 
to New Carthage, twenty-seven miles below. 
McPhbbson and Sherman were to follow as 
rapidly as ammunition and nitions could be 
forwarded." 

The way, by crossing directly from Milli- 
ken's Bend to liayuu Vidal, was not more 
than half so long as the water route, which 
mas to go by way of the Duckport Canal 
through the looping Walnut Bayou to Bayou 
Vidal, The canal had not yet been opened. 
The supplies for the army were to follow by 
the canal and bayou navigable route as soon 
as the canal was opened, and for this Gba^it 
was collecting tugs and all sorts of shallow 
craft from all the North. The troops moved 
without tents or baggage, and with only 
wagons enough to carry, with what they car- 
ried on their backs, ten days' radons. The 
rest of the transportation teams of each corps 
was left behind to follow in mass after the 
whole army had passed. The artillery of each 
division accompanied it, but the usual supply 
of ammunition was cut down one-half. 

The road was soft before, from overflow, 
and the passage of the troops made it a 
slough. In the greater part the soldiers had 
to build it up with logs. "New Carthage, 
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however, waa occupied on ttie 6th at April." 
'llccapied" is a strat^c term; the advance 
had reached there with McCtEBHAKD, bat the 
corps was still struggling with the Kloiigh 
and the road huildinf; along Bayou Vidal. 
This bayon, after a southeast course, mms 
shortly to the west, corresponding to s bend 
in ttie river which here is south of the hayou. 
Just west of this tarn in the bayou, and 
on ita north side, is Smith's' plantation, and 
at this point a braioch running direct] t south 
ronnetts Bayou \ idat with the river at ^ew 
(arthage the main bayou (ontinuing iji a 
circuit to the weat. 

The levee of this branch between Smith i 
an 1 New Carthage was broken in several 
pHcei and the torrents pouring in-made 
rross currents difficult for boats or floating 
hndgei Boats were accordineiy collected 
from all the bavous in the viciniti and 
others were constructed of such material as 
was at hand. One division iMth its artillery 
was thus conveyed across Bayou Vidal and 
through the overflowed forest to the levee at 
New Carthage; but the ferriage of an entire 
army in this way would have been esceed- 
iiigly tedious, and a jiew route was found 
fronj Smith's plantation • * » lo Pee- 
xikr', twelve miles below.'' This route kept 
along the north and west side of the main 
Bayon Vidal, which fetches a, half circle and 
coroes to the nver at Mrs. Pebkins' planta- 
tion, aboat eight miles below Hew Carthage, 
by the river, and sixteen by this road. 

Bat Bayou Vidal, in the west part of il3 
bend, was broken by cross bayoua, all over- 
flowed. "Four bridges, two of them 600 feet 
long, had to be laid across the swollen bayous 
which interrupted this route." McCi,bbb»no 
says 2,000 feet of bridges bad to be made. 
Says Badeau: "These were built of the 
barges and flats previously used at SMrrH'a 
plantation, and of forest timber." Of course 
this protracted labor exhauatad .the ten days' 
rations, and the Sevt teams which accompanied 
the divisions were kept going back and forth, 
and others, were added, to try to keep Mc- 
Clbbnand supplied. 

While McCleena Nil's corps was etru^ling 
along all this way from Millikeii's Bend (o 
Smith's, building up a log way and bridges 
for his own wagons and artillery, and for the 
army which was to follow when he had made 
a road, he received valuable co-operation 
Ov>m Gen. Grakt. Says Baceau; "Gkakt'b 



orders had been explicit and urgent to Mc- 
Ci.ERNAKD to seize and occupy Grand Gulf. 
In order (o appease the insatiable ainbilign 
and conceit of that snbordfnate, he had given 
him command of the advance, and chained 
him with an operation which, if successful, 
would have rendered McClubkand famousat 
once. On the 12th of April he wrote to that 
officer; 'It is my desire that you should get 
possession of Grand Gulf at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.'" 

But "the insatiable ambition and conceit 
of his subordinate" had been appeased by 
sending his corps in the advance to build a 
road for itself and the rest of the arniv over 
the strangest and most impassable route ever 
chosen for the march or supply of an army. 
At that time not one of his divisions bad 
reached the river, and it appears, by a scrap 
of tbe same dispatch of the I2th,»that Gbast 
was then concerned to know how McCler- 
NAND waa to get hia troops from Smith's plan- 
tation "to New Carthage, And as McCi-KSNAND 
had then no means of crossing the river, if 
he had been there, the expectation must have 
been tiiat his troops would awim for it, carry-, 
ing their guns ih their teeth. 

Grand Gulf was a little Vicksbui^ in situa- 
tion and defenses, and as little likely to be 
taken by direct attack. It bad been fortified 
a year before, and was now armed and pre- 
pared. The opportunity which Grant gave 
tfo McGiBBHAKD to make himself famous at 
once was of the same character aa that which 
King Davib instrncted Gen, Joab to give to 
Col. Uriah. But for many days afterthe 12th 
McCLBBNANn's troops were to be occupied in 
building roads and bridges for themselves 
and the rest of the army — a very useful, not 
to say vital, work to the expedition, but one 
not calculated to achieve fame. 

On the 13th Grant sent to McCLBTRNAyn 
this necessary caution against going on from 
Grand Gulf: 



?oa should move In any df- 
reoilon f'om Grand Gulf, bulremain under the pro- 
taction of the BUnboiil& The present plnn. If not 
changed by ine movement of Ihe enemy, will be lo 
hold Grand Gulf. 

Meanwhile the difBcuIty of supplying the 
army by that single route, which it was base 
flattery to call a road.had become serious, 
even while the greater part of the army had 
not staii^'d. The operation did not realise 
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the bright anticipation "to tlinm' his whole 
force simultaneously sontb of Vicksburg," 

At this time Grant, at Milliken's Bend, 
was in labor with a grave dilemma, which he 
set forth to Halleck in a letter dated April 
1:;, fourteen days aft«r McClernand had 
started. The Duckport Canal, which was to 
let the transports into the bayous for the sup- 
ply of this great movement, was not opened 
when McCtEBBiBD started. Flathoats and 
tUKS were gathering for uaing it. But now a 
question presented itself. The road by which 
tlie army was plodding was only twenty 
inches above the water in the awatups. The 
' river was near five feet higher than the land. 
To cut the levee and let tlie river into the 
canal might drown McCleenand's corps, and 
cut off all communication by the road. On 
the other hand, not. to open the canal was to 
take away the main means which the plan 
had depended upon for supplying the army. 
Says Grast to Halleck: 

There is nothing; now to the way of my fhrowing 
troops inlo Biund GuH, aod Ihen sending Ihem on 
to Port Hudson lo co-operate with Gen. Banta in 
the reduction ol that place, but the aangar of over- 
Huning the rOKd from here to New Carthage, when 
ineWHieris let Into the new canal, connecting the 
river there with the bayon coming out at New Cat- 
thaae. One diviaioa of ttoopa la now at New Car- 
thage, and another on the way. •''■■' Thew^on 
road (tbls road must now he nearly completed), bj 
fillinE the loweal Ktound, will be about twentj 
( inches above the water in the ewampa. The river, 
^ where It is to be let into the canal, it^ionraud eight 
tenths leet above the land. 

This gives tlie situation of the road build- 
ing at tllat time, and of the progress of tie 
loovement, which BADit*D strategically makea 
dim. But the canal question was peculiar. 
"Nothing now in the way of throwing troops 
into Grand Gulf." excepting that if the 
river were let into the canal it might sweep 
away McClebh abb's corps, and "throw" it 
into the bayous and cypress swamps. That 
of itself might not be objectionable, for Mc- 
Clebnand is the bete noire in the history of all 
the Vioksburg operations, but it might also 
make the road impassable without opening 
any water route. Well might Grant say in 
thia letter: "The embarrassment I have had 
to contend against on accotint of estteme 
high water can not be appreciated by any 
one not present to witness it." 

But here again did Grant's proverbial luck 
turn up to rescue him from the fatality of his 



plan. The embarrassing question was settled 
by the river's subsiding and leaving the 
ikport Canal above water. Badeiu 
says one steamer got through, hut 
not what became of her, but 
■'afterward the depth of water was 
insufficient to allow transports (tliis means 
barges and flathoats) of even. the smallest 
draught lo make their way, and all supplies 
of ordnance stores and provisions had to be 
hauled over the miserable muddy roads." 

B.\nEiu leaves judiciously dim the time 
when the opening of tlie levee was made to 
let the river into the canal, but it appears by 
the result that it was when the river was 
falling fast, so that one steamer only caught 
it on the run. But Gen. Gkabt, in a dispatch 
from Milliken's Bend to Halleck. April 19, 
twenty -one days after McClernand had 
started, states that the promise of the canal 
and bayou route was then all that his fancy 
had painted, thus : 



By clearing out the bayous Irom timber there vi 
be good navigation from here to New Carthage 
tuga and barges, also small aternwheel ateame 
The navigation can be kept good, I think, by usj 
our dredges constantly, until there ia twenty f 
fall On this subject, however, I have 



taken 









engmee 






Grant was his own engineer iu all the 
bayou, canal, and road undertakings. Ba- 
DEAu says he attended tn all details, even to 
the duties of wagonmaster of the several 
corps. But at this time the need to encour- 
age the administration and the countrv with 
news of the success of this remarkahl und 
taking caused an optimism in the d spatches 
which was laudable for that pu p but 
which somewhat impairs historical a ay 

Thus had the water route, wh h wa the 
main dependence for the supply f th a ti y 
in the Port Hudson operation, van bed. The 
bottom had dropped out of the plan. Mo- 
Clbbnasd had one division at Sew Carthage, 
twenty-live miles above Grand Gulf by the 
river; another division bridging andbuilding 
its way lo Sire. Perkins' plantation on the 
river, sixteen miles below New Carthage by 
the Bayou Vidal route, and the others still 
floundering in the slough and rebuilding 
the road between Smith's plantation and 
JI|lliken'3 Bend, from which the rest of the 
army had not yet started. To move the arjny 
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and ils mipplies by that road was impractica- 
ble. To supply even McClbbnabd's carps by 
it would be difficult; to do thia while therest 
of the amiy was moving on it, stili more dif- 
ficult. The Port Hudson expedition was at 
a deadlock, and some new means of supply- 
ing the army must be foacd, or it rauat with- 
draw its advance. The means invented to 
relieve the espedition from this dilemma, 
"denionatrate'' — aa Badeau remarked of the 
Lake Providence plan — "the fertility and va- 
riety of devices developed during this anom- 
alous campaign." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



E VOLUKTEEBS — KUBSINCI TI 



Much praise is given by Gek. Grant's his- 
torian to his Generals for their zealous co-op- 
eration in hia Port Hudson plan, when tiiey 
found that "Grant was firmly determined to 
make the movement, and the diaapprovai of 
his ablest Generals had no elfect to deter him." 
He continues; 

aherman, thlnklnj the plan almost certain ol Se- 
feal, for teat reasoe felt Ibe stealer need ol making 
the greater effbrt to insure its success. He did noi fall, 
nordidanj otihosa officerswhose laitli in the en- 
terprise was least, to do their Dtmast lo falsify Cbeir 
own opinions. 

Indeed, had Grant's subordinates been lees thor- 
oughly subordinate, had they doae less than their 
best to attain a result whir^h they believed almost, 
If not quite. uaatMtnnble, uo delermlnation. nor 
daring, nor energy InJheir commander could have 
availed. But not a word of dlssatistactiou or crit- 
icism ucnped trom these true soldlera after it once 
became evident that Qraut was Immovable. 

-This is a beautiful tribute. But, although 
Badeau takes the remonstrances which Sheb- 
MAH and others made against the plan of di- 
viding the yadsed gpatlo Port 
Hudson onaoapi f dfitel ngth, 
holding the t t G d Gulf fru ng all 
lo the suppl bj tl p te, ^nd 
by a stroke f th p t d th m to 
Gkakt's ope t th re f \ kshurg, 
which Gran t k p fte h had h doned 
the Port Hudson plan, yet he is conscious of 
a chaam between these two, which he bridges 
in this admirable jnanner: 



At ttiis time, however, he had not himself deter- 
miueii to do all that he af lerirard attempted. Jfis 
plans, indeed, were always ripened Into their full 
fruition by the emergencies and opportunitleaof a , 
battle or campaign: his Judgment was always 
sharpened hy events; his faeulliea were always 
hrighler at B crisis; his decisions were most un- 
erring when compelled to be most sudden and 



Thus the march out to Jackson, to take 
Vieksburg. was the full fruition of the plan 
to abandon Vieksburg andgoto.Port Hud- 
son. Bat although his brightened faculties, 
abandoned hia plan, and took another which 
was contrary, the objections of his Generals 
io the Port Hudson plan are extended by his . 
veracious mouthpiece b> the .Tackson and 
Vieksburg plan, to show that he did it against 
all of them. 

After thus bridging the chasm for Geant. 
and destroying the bridge for hia Generals, 
B.ABEAr thus repeats his present plan: "Hia 
design now was to move his army to 
some point below Vieksburg, where he might 
be able to supply himself by the .roads and 
bayous in Louisiana, and thence .send a corps 
to co-operate with Bakks in the reduction of 
Port tludson." (Bahkb was then in West 
Louisiana in an active campaign). "After 
that place should have fallen, Banks, with his 
whole army, and the corps from Geant, was 
to march up and nnite in the campaign 
against Vieksburg." (Banks cjiuld notniarch 
up with his wholaarmy, norhalf of it, without 
losing Louisiana). « * * "In order to accom- 
plish this movement it was necessary for 
Geant to throw his whole force simulta- 
neously south, as a single corps would be es- 
posed to the risk of attack from the garrison, 
as well as from the rebel army in the iota- 

In this throwing of his whole army simul- 
taneously he had got one corps strung out 
along this tortuous and miry defile of a, road 
between Milliken's Bend and Perkins', forty 
miles, and Ihe base of his plan — the naviga- 
ble line of supplies — had dropped out, and 
the restof the army was at Milliken's Bend, 
unable to move, because tiie question of snpr 
plying even the advanced corps had yet (o be 
solved. And now it had become imperatively 
necessary to invent some new means to sup- 
ply the expedition, or it would have to back 
oat, and another cry of failure would go up 
in tlie rear. Under this pressure the desperate 
resort of aendUig the frai( river steamboata 
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laden with supplies past the Vitkaburg bat- 
teries was reeolTed upon. 

The reBuit of previous experimenta ha^ not 
been encouraging. Some o£ tiie mailed ves- 
sels had gone by, but no ordinary river steam- 
er. And the Vicksbui^ batteries had im-' 
proved their gunnery. At the request of Ad- 
miral FAKEiGur, who wanted some vessels of 
light draught to operate against the eneniv's 
ironclads in Red River, two of Col. Ellett's 
rams ran past Virksburg April' 25; one was 
knocked to pieces, the other much damaged. 
This appears to be the last experiment made 
before the one now to be tried, on which de- 
pended the fatp of thp eipedition. For now 
it was not only a question of supplies, but 
boats roust be sent down to terry Met* i^er- 
n*nd's corps over the Mississippi to attack 
Grand Gulf. 

Three steamboats and ten barges laden with 
supplies, escorted by one wooden and six 
irondad gunboats, composed the eipen- 
mental expedition, which had to pass by 
'twenty eight heavy guns that commanded 
the river for fifteen miles" The steamboats 
were partly protected bj bales of cotton and 
wet hay. They took the barges in tow. The 
gunboats eng^ed the batteries. The descrip- 
tion of this passage is highly draniatic. The 
jiuiiboais were considerably battered, but not 
disabled. One of the stwimboala, the Henry 
Clay, was disabled by a shot, and while adrift 
waaaet on fire by a shell, and burned. An- 
other, the Forest Queen, was hulled by a shot, 
and then disabled by another through the 
Btp-am drnm, but she drifted down below, and 
was taken up by a gunboat and landed. The 
third steamboat was unhurt. They cast off 
the barges when they got under fire. 

As an example of the kind of men that 
composed our volunteer armies, the following 
• is cited from BiDEAii: 



Only tiro of the 51 

Iborge] also rems 
ehiaiik. When, ho 
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lasters were wllHog 

rd. but nil olhera 
linoivn in the 



e wanted for the da.tise 
oHa task, men enough to man a hundred sleflmert 
pressed thsniBelvea upon the conimaadera: pilots 
ninaters, BngineerB-anil men, all were found lu the 
rankn and among the officers on shore, and from 
these crews were speedily improvised for the trans 
port fleet. 

The fate of the barges is left obscure 
Bavbiu says they were "materially damaged. 



and that "some of them went sweeping down 
the enrrent even below New Carthage," which 
means that they went info the enemy's hands. 
In narrating an anecdote of the exaltation of 
"an old rebel" at New Carthage, at whose 
house McClbsk AND had made his headquar- 
ters at what he fancied was the destruction 
of the whole flotilla, BA»E*r mentions this: 
"By daylight, however, the wrecks had all 
passed by. and after awhile a gunboat ap- 
peared below the bend, and then a transport; 
then, oneafteranother, the whole fleet of iron- 
clads and army steamers hove in sight from 
their perilous passage." Badeau calls the 
bat^ges transports, and he here mentions one, 
and the steamers and gunboats afier "the 
wrecks had all passed by." Through this 
mist it appears that the passage went hard 
with the transports and steamers. 

Gen. Gb*nt went to Smith's Plantation the 
day after this passage. After his return lie 
wrote Hii.LECK, April 19, of the bai^s: 
"Whilst under the guns of the enemy's bat- 
teries they were cut loose, and I fear that 
some of them have been permitted to run 
past New Carthage undiscovered. They were 
relied upon to aid in the transportation of 
troops to take Grand Gulf," 

Of course Gen. Geant then knew whether 
the barges had gone by, but he wished to spare 
the country's feelings by breaking the news 
gently. The three steamboats that were tow- 
ing the ten barges cast them loose as soon as 
under fire; one of the three was burned, an- 
other disabled, and herself had to be taken in 
tow. This left but one steamboat to pick np 
and land the ten barges after they had passed 
the fifteen miles of the Vioksbarg guns, and 
then the Warrenton batteries, which left only 
about sixteen miles to New Carthage, and 
this in a river running live or six miles an 
hour, »nd on which, in high water, landings 
are very difficult, except at places prepared. 

One steamboat conld not do much in pick- 
ing up and landing ten loaded barges in such 
conditions. As for the gunboafcj they were 
engaging the batteries and holding back 
against the current. Gen. Gbabi says in the 
^me letter Our vessels went down even 
slower than tne current, using their wheels 
pnnoipalh for barkins." But the barges 
were speeding on with the current. It ap- 
pears therefore that the most of the barges 
were lost But the dramatit scene of this 
heroic running of the tattcries electrified the 
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country, and Gen. Grant, in pursuance of the 
military necessicy to send encouraging ac- 
counta, wrote Halleck: "Our experiment of 
runningtlie batteries at Vioksbutg, I think, 
has demonstrated the entire practicability o£ 
doing so with but-littie risk." 



CHAITER XVII. 



During all (he>e operiliLiis Gen. GeANT had 
experienced many failures which would 
aeeiQ to be severe disappointmonla. but he 
bore them all with aton,ism and indeed with 
seeming uneonsciouoness. In several of them 
Badbau regards the failure m the end as ap- 
proving Grants forecast in the beginning. 
The Diickport Canal and bayou route was the 
base of his Port Hudson plan. The dropping 
out of this navigable base must have been a 
severe disappointment; but it is not easy to 
find when this happened, Babeau grows 
judiciously miscellaneous at times. The order 
of events in which- he places it would make it 
much earlier than is shown by Gsaht'b dis- 
patches to HaIiLeck. and these did uot inform 
Halleck tliat"it had ever failed. 

Geant's letter of April 12 to Hali.bck shows 
that he had then full faith in the navigable 
route, and that there were only two reasons 
why he did not then cut the levee and open 
the canal. First, that he had then bjit three 
tugs and fifteen barges "suitable for this nav- 
igation;" second, that the cutting of the levee 
might drown the road and M:cCi.kbna.nd's 
corps. Therefore, he said it was necesasary 
to build the road to use until ho got water 
craft enough, and until the river conditions 
got right for opening the canaL When he 
- returned from Smith's Plantation he wrote 
Halleck April 19 this favorable view of the 
navigable route: "By clearing out the bay- 
ous from timber there will he good naviga- 
tion from bete to New Carthage for tuga and 
boi^s, also small sternwheel steamers. The 
navigation canb« kept good, I think, by using 



our dredges constantly until there'is twenty 
feet fall '■ 

Twenty feet fall is a pretty good margin for 
a dug way. He adds the condition, "by 
clearing out the bayous from timber," which, 
in Walnut Bayou, would have occupied Mc- 
Clehkand'b corps all summer. He also 
guards his statement with the following, 
which illustrates the trust in luck with which 
Grant embarked in expeditions involving the 
fate of a campaign and' an 'army: "On this 
subject, however, I have not taken the opin- 
ion of an engineer officer, nor have I formed 
it upon sufficient investigation to warrant me 
in speaking positively," 'K^ot having con- 
sulted an engineer as to the practicability of 
a navigation on which hU plan depended, 
and not having looked into it himself, he was 
in a situation to rest in a confiding truat in 
luck. 

When Grant went forward to Smith's Plan- 
tation the second time he wrote Qen. Sher- 
man. April 24, before any attempt had been 
made to use the water route: "The water in 
the bayous is falling very rapidly ; out of all 
proportion to the fail in the river, so that it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether they can be 
made use of for the purposes of nayigatioi^" 
This was only five days after he had written 
Halleck 'that the navigable, route was even 
more than his fancy had painted, and that 
with the dredges going it would be good, 
though the river fell twenty feet Yet three 
days later than this he wrote Halleck of 
the difficulty and "tedious operation" of mov- ^ 
ing troops from Smith's. Plantation to the 
Mississippi, because of the Rood and cross 
currents through the breaks in the levees of 
Bayou Vidal. Thus did Grant's navii^Me 
route, which was the Imae of his Port Hudson 
plan, fade away while yet the river was so 
high as seriously to obstruct his operation. 
But he gave no sign of this to Halleck. He 
spared Halleok's feelings. And, now the 
failure of this niaiu dependence of the plan 
was eclipsed by the dramatic spectacle of run- 
ning the Vicksbnrg guns. In followihg out 
the fate of the navigable base thia jiaper has 
gone both back and ahead of events, 

BAnHATJ states; with enipUatic reflection on 
Gen. McClbrkand, that Grant wrpte htm on 
the 12th: "It is my desire that yon should 
get possession of Grand Gulf at the earliest' 
practicable moment." At that time McCl'Sk- 
NA.tD's corps was strung along the route from 
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Miililten's Bend to Smith's Plantation, build- 
ing the road; and the means of getting over 
tliB'flood and swift currents between Smith's 
and Xew Carthage had yet to lie found. 
AKain, on the 13ih, 'Gbant cautioned him: 
"It ia not desirable that you should move in 
any direction from Grand Galf. but remain 
under protection of the gunboats." Again, 
on the ISth: "I would still repeat former in- 
strnctiijng, that possession be got of Grand 
Gnlf atthe eariiestpracticablerooment. * » » 
1 will be over here again in a few days, and 
hope it will be my good fortune to find you 
in safe possession of Grand Gulf." 

Thelast was written from Smith's Planta- 
t t wh h G had come because of a 

es6 g t h f m POBTRK through Shee- 

" th t 1 11 it harmonize with Mc- 

C Say B v. "Grant was snffer- 

g f m bo I t th t me, but the day after 

B tb st he rode forty miles, 

fro M 11 L Be d to Perkins' Landing, 

■it! g ML HKABD further instruc- 
B f 1 tter to Hallbck, April 

19 1 w tl t 1 de was only to Smith's 
Pi tat B B qnotations show also 

I t U te f m Smith's to McCler. 

wl w th t New Carthage. But 
kl gh thl d w s only half so long as 
B tl ghf t this and the boils to- 

th t<yl q cfcened Gen. Grant's 

ml ry t It es t uch a degree that he 
P" ed h t ra tl ing more tlian desire 
was required to take Grand Gulf. 

His letter to Hali,eck states that "the 
whole of hia (McClernabd's) corps is between 
Richmond and New Carthage." Richmond 
is back on Bayou Vidal only nine miles from 
Milliken'a Bend. WhatMcCtERBAKD's troops 
were doing is told by Gbast's letter to Hal- 
LECK. April 12: "Tlie wagon road (this work 
must now be nearly completed), by filling up 
tlie lowest ground, will be about twenty 
inches above the water in the swarupa." Mc- 
Cleenssd's corps was building a road for the 
army. Grant also found at Smith's Planta- 
tion that there was great difficulty in getting 
troops from there to Kew Carthage. He also 
found that most of the bai^a he had sent 
down had gone to parts unknown, and, 
hence, that three things were reqaisite to an 
attack op Grand Galf : First, to gef the army 
• to a place on the rjver where it could em- 
bark; second, boats to ferry it over; third. 



Sorattchwas developed by the quickening 
of military sense by a horseback ride of 
twenty miles with boils. Thus did those ^^ 
boils do good service to their country. B*- 
EBAU says that by this ride ''Gbast became 
convinced that nothing would be accom- 
plished until he took command in person 
and remained with the advance," and that 
"he returned, therefore, to Milliken's Bend to 
hasten the transportation of McPberson's 
corps." The word transportation here means 
the wagons that belonged to McPkbrso.v's 
corps. And Eadbiau explains this remarka- 
ble turn of Geant to the roar from a convic- 
tion that his presence was vital at the front, 
by an admiring ascription that Grant at- 
tended to all the details of every part of the 
transportation, movement, and supply of the 
army, directing the Quartermasters, commifi- 
saries, teamsterB, and issuing orders uot only 
to division, but to regimental commanders. 

This representatjon that Grant turned back 
to these minute details, from the capture of 
Grand Gult, which he then held vital to his 
plan, and which he was couvinced would not 
be done until he took command in person, is 
a remarkable tribute to tlie minuteness of 
Gen. Gbabt's mind; but it appears by what 
Gbant did that he discovered the three essen- 
tials above noted, and went back to provide 
means to supply his advanced corrs by send- 
ing on more wagons, and to provide both 
means of supply and means to ferry his army 
over the river by sending ipore boals to run 
the batteries. 

Going back a little this fine'anticipation of 
present performance, aisd a valuabje promise 
of present aid to Gen. Banks are found in a 
dispatch from Grant to Banks, dat«d Milli- 
ken'a Bend, April 14: "I am concentrating 
my forces at Grand Gulf. 'Will send an army 
corps to Bayou Sara by the 25th, to co-operate 
with you on Port Hudson." Fort un ate! yjhe 
active enemy kept Banks ^ busy that he did 
did not wait for this co-opefafing corps, 
which, at the time when it was promised at 
Bayou Sara, was still floundering in the 
slough of Bayou Vidal. But the information 
and the promise to Gen. Banks illustrate the 
high intelligence and accumip plan which 
governed all the Vickaburg operations. 

Gen. Grant dispatciied to Hallkck, April 
23: 
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moraorlesi dun^ea. TheTigreastank atSa. m.. 
iHi! is a tow! loas-crew all savea. I'hB Moderator 
waa Biuoli damaged. I think all tne barges went 
througU safely. * <- " Caflaalltes, so far as re- 
ported, two men mortally wounded, ana several 
Inamtjei not tiiown) more ot leas wyerBlj' wounded. 
About 5W sbols were fired. I look upon this as a 



BADBiti narrates the affait more auccinotly, 
save that in this place lie calls the aleamboats 
transports; 

Onthe2Btiio( April aiic other transporla [aMam- 
boala]altempled to run by tbeVictsburg batteries; 
Ave ol Ibeiu succeeded. a\thougli in a damaged con- 
dition; one was sunk by being struck in the hall by 
a solid allot. The firewaot ali the transports [steam- 
boBU], like those of their predecessora, were com- 
posed ot volunteers for the purpose trom the army. 
Twelve barges, laden with forase and rations, were 

goD safely by. 

Six of the twelve barges; laden with sup- 
plies, went down to form the Misaissippi 
delta. Likewise one steamboat, whiohcarried 
the hospital stores, preparatbry to the Grand 
Gulf action. This was a, dear way of stlpplj- 
ing a great army, and this was to be the way 
until the Port Hudson expedition was over. 
But Uncle Sam was rich, and Grant said it 
was agreat anccess. And noneof theaesteam- 
ers or barges could return for another load. 

A shipyard was set up for repairs. In this 
agatirwe, have a hint at the quality of these 
Tolunteers; • 

to do the 



professional need arose when accomplished adepts 
could not be found in almost any regiment to per- 
form the duty required. 

The following shows that there is no mis- 
take as to the amount o£ destruction, and also 

The army traft was soon In a condition to he o! 

transports and eis iai^jes reduced the number so 
Ihdt It was found neressary to maTCh the men trom 
Perkins' Plant^ion to Hard Times, twenty-two 
miles further, and a distance of seventy miles from 
MiiliKen's Bend. 

The last extract anticipates events by a few 
days in this very important stage of the Port 
Hudson m.ovement. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Gen. Grant's historian relates that on the 
18tb ot April, at Smith's Plantation, he con- 
cluded that Grand Gulf would not be taken 
until he took command in person, "there- 
fore" ho returned to Milliken'a Bend to at- 
tend to McPhbbson's wagon train. On ihe 
21st he dispatched HALimcK, still from Mllli- 
ken's Bend: ''I move my headquarters lo 
New Carthage fp-morrow. Every effort will 
be made to g..'t speedy possession of Grand 
Gulf, and from that point to open the Missis- 
sippi." A dispatch to Hallkok, 23d, wasstdl 
dated at Milliken's Bend, but a letter of the 
21th to Shbbmam showed that he had reached 
Smith's Plantation. Till now his orders to 
McClkenand had been to embark at New 
Carthage on bareea and steamers, drop down 
to Grand Gulf, twenty-two miles, and carry 
it by assaulL It was about the same as a 
similar attempt from Millikcn's Bend on the 
Vickshui^ bluff. 

But when Grant had reached Smith's Plan- 
tation now the second time, and had to direct 
operations, he found, as he wrote Shbruan 
April M: 'The difficulties of getting from 
here to the river are great." Yet so far back 
as the ISth he had written Gen. M(£lernand 
from there that he would be over there i^ain 
in a few days, and expected to find him in 
of Grand Gulf. But now he 
oreaee great difficulties 
;" andhe suggested that 
possibly Shebhan might find a chance to pitch 
in at Viokahurg qr Haines' Bluff and relieie 
thesitiiaUon.. But Gbakt had now found that 
to take the army to New Carthage was im 
practicable ; also that, after so much destine 
tion of boats by running past Vieksbu^g, he 
had not means of river transportation for so 
long a distance as to Grand Gulf 

McClebnabd had found it impracticable tfl 
take his corps to New Carth^e because of the 
flood and strong currents from the breaks in 
the levees of BayOtt Vidal, and had tmilt a 
road from-Smith's Plantation by a circuit on 
the west aide of Bayou Vidal to where it again 
fetohea to the river at Perkina' Plantation, 
twelve miles below, where were either two or 
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three ot hia four divisions. And now Gbmit, 
in tlie progress of his knowledge of the situa- 
tion, found that because of the destruction of 
boats in running Vicksburg, liia means of 
transporting his army to the assault were too 
small, and that the passage was long. Tliere- 
fore McClernahb marched by another in- 
terior half circle, following the course of 
BayoQ St. Joseph, wliich fetches to the river 
again at Hard Times, by which Grant's route 
of supply was attenuated to seventy miles 
from Millilten'B Bend. Says Badeau : 

"The new road lay along the west bank of 
Lake SL Joseph, and across three large bayous, 
over which bridges were built by the troops, 
the niaferials being taken from plantation 
houses near by. The whole route was in a 
miserable condition, and after the march 
once began the roads became intolerable. But 
on the 29tli of April the entire 13th Corps had 
-arrived at Hard Times, 10,000 men having 
moved from Perkins' Plantation on trans- 
ports." 

Hard Times is four milesabove Grand Gulf. 
Grant's reconnaissances, Badeau says, had 
found that between Warrenton and Grand 
Gulf, a distance of forty miles by the river, 
"there was but one point where a good road 
existed from the river to the bluffs, the whole 
still being overflowed on the left bank of the 
river. This dry point was at a place called 
Congo Island, and was so strongly protected 
by natural defenses that it was not judged 
advisable to attempt a landing there." 

These natural defenses are thus alleged: 
"The road led to Cos's farm on the Big Black 
River, and to use the landing would have ne- 
cessitated crossingBlg Black in the fafe of 



enemy." To avoid the necessity, after the 
landing, of crossing a narrow river against 
probable opposition, Gbant decided to storm 
the intrenchments of Grand Gulf, by landing 
in front of theiu from crowded barges towed 
by frail steamers. Grand Gulf is a little 
Vicksburg in situation and defcKsibility. The 
river runs a little north of east for live miles 
till it strikes the bluff, then turns a short cor- 
ner and runs southwest, in the general line 
of the bluif. lis impact against tlie clay of. 
the bluff has made a shape at this turn which 
givea'he name of gulf. And thus the line of 
bluff is nigh the river bank. 

Big Black Kiver, connecting with the Missis- 
sippi at the upper end of Grand Gulf and the 
flooded bottom, above, protected the ph 



from approach in that quarter. On the south 
side of Big Black is a 'bold spur in the bluff, 
jutting out, and risinghigher than tliegeneral 
range of the bluff. In a description made by 
Admiral Pomkr. after GrandGulE tell into our 
hands, he calls this elevation Point of Rocks. i 

His description is as follows [ Boy n ton's His- 
tory of the Navf]: 

"GrandGulf isthe strongest place ou the {/ 
Mississippi, s • » One fort on Point of 
Rocks, seventy-five feet high, calculated for 

rifles and one eight inch and one Parrott gun, 
on wheels (carried off). On the left of this 
work is a triangular work, calculated to 
mount one heavy gun. These works are con- 
nected with another fort by a covered way 
and double ritle pits, extending three-quarters 
of a mile, constructed witii mtich labor, and 
showing great skill on the part of the oon- 
struclflr. The third fort commands the river 
in all directions; it niountfid one splendid 
Blakely 100 pounder, and one eight inch ; two 
thirty-two pounders were lying bursted and 
broken on the ground." 

That which Poeter calls a covered way and 
double rifle pits was along the foot of the 
bluff, and within short musket range of the 
bank of the river. The^vet was nearly on a 
level witii thebauk, and boats presented a fair 
mark. The lower fort was where a road as- 
cended the hill to the interior. The forts had 
bonibpnHif inas^zines. This rifle trench, 
nearly on tlie level of the narrow belt of 
gateau between the bluff and the river, and 
within what one of the navy officers ce.lls 
pistol-shot of the river, was the most formidable 
part of the work to a force landing to carry 
the place by storm. The greater number 
miglit escape the shot from the batteries, pro- 
vided these did not happen to sink Wie tran.s- 
ports, but infantry in this secure trench could 
mow them down as fast as they could land. 
The line of rifle trench was held by a brigade, 
tlie greater part of the force being in reserve 
behind the top of the bluff. 

Thecurrentof the river at Grand Gulf is 
swift, and strikes the shore. As many of Mc- 
Clrbnand's corps as could be crowded into 
the bathes and towing steamers, aay 10,000, 
were to be held in readiness just out of range 
of the upper battery, and, when the gunboats 
had silenced the heavy guns, were to be towed 
down, packed in clumsy barges like sheep for 
the slaughter bouse, to iuake a landing under 
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this fire, iti the way that towed barges must 

While those t«Kipa stand thus bound for 
the sacrifice hy the order of one impassive in- 
dividual, let this paper pause to remark the 
inimenae work nhich tbey had done in the 
last thirty days. This review has too pm- 
found respect for the army profession to give 
praise to the commander of that fated corps, 
whom Grant and Sheeman describe as a "po- 
litical General." Besides, in all the Vicks- 
burg operation Gen. McClerkasd gives so 
much trouble to Grakt and B*DE*tr. as to ex- 
cite sympathy for them. But in that corps, 
now destined to the sacrifice, were 20,000 vol- 
unteers from the Northwestern States — or so 
many of the 20,000 as had survived Grant's 
swamp ordeal — who were serving Iheircountry 
for the love of it, and who had done a vast work 
in building roads and bridges for the army 
oti a route of march and supplies, now drawn 



fenty 






They haH gtartfid from MiUiken a Bend 
witliout tents or baggage with ten days' 
rations, and few cooking utensils Through 
that wonderful military route of soft allu- 
vium and swamp they had built up a road, 
which, now that the httion of a navigable 
route had faded was the sole road for the 
march and supply of an army of 50,000 men. 
Even the reticent allusion^ which Gr.^ht and 
Badeau make give ground for the belief that 
Gen, McCj-eehanb did not exaggerate the 
work of his corps when he said in hi: 



permitted to set foot on ttrni ground, 
they marched by night and fought by day, 
scanty rations, with a gallantry that was 
irresistible. What real military enterpftse 
could be called doubtful with sucii troops, 
directed by military intelligence? 

Badbau says that Grant, "in order to ap- 
pease the unappeasable ambition and conceit 
of his subordinate, had given him command 
of the advance.'' Thus had he assigned to 
McClrrnand's corps the honor of making a 
road for the arniy through that wonderfnt 
route. Also that he had "charged him with 
an operation which, if successful, would have 
rendered McClbhnand famon.s at once." 
That operation was now to be performed, and 
McClebnajsd's devoted corps stood ready for 
the sacrifice. It was to be done in the per- 
fection of the military art, as practiced by 
Grant and Shebmas, which held that the 
first step of a reconnaissance of a fortified 
place is a general assault, and that the art of 
war has no way of judging whether an under- 
taking is in a military sense impossible, save 
by aacrificinK an arrov in the attempt. 






CHAFriiR XIX. 



■ch throngli Loulslanii. from Milliten's 
Bend to New GartbaRe and l^tklua' fianlalion, on 
the Mississipni River, is one of tbe matl, remark- 
able on record. Bayous and miry roads, threatened 
with momentary InuodaHon.pbatroclea your prog- 

and unflagglnE energy. The two thousand feet ol 
bridKlng which was improviaed ha^ny oul ol 
maletials created on the spot, and over which you 
gassed, must Ioue remala a miirvel. 

Gen. McCLELt,AN's whole army did greater 
labor than this on the Peninsula, and while 
astride the Chickahominy; but this work in 
the Mississippi swampa-waa all done by the _ 
soldiers of McCleenakd's corps. And it was 
after they had been worked three months in 
digging canals and pulling sunken trees out 
of bayous and swamps, in undertakings which 
their intelligence (old them had no chance of 
success. Yet when these volunteers at last 



In the history of tlie wars of the great Gen- 
erals of Europe, it appears that the coaCly 
method of taking fortified places by storm is 
reserved tor fortresses of great strategical con- 
sequence, under imperative circumstances, 
which make the object adequate to tne in- 
evitable sacrifice of soldiers. And these as- 
saults are regarded by military men as so 
much beyond what a General may properly 
command men to do, that it is the practice to 
call for volunteera tor the leading column, to 
receive the first fire, to whojii special honor is 
awarded. And the miliiary man can in gen- 
eral calculate whether the conditions in 
which the assault is to be made are such as to 
give reasonable promise of success to what 
brave men may be expected to do. 

But in this fresh young country, where all 
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things are infuaed by the spirit of its geo- 
graphical greatness, a commander forms a 
plan tc escape from his second aborted carn- 
paign to another so remote and va-'ue as to be 
iiideBcnbable whose preliminary starting 
point depends upon laiidint! troops from 
towed and crowded Hitboats upon a narrow 
plateau in front of a tlioroughly fortified 
place, (o carry it by assault. This storming 
of Grand Gulf from the n\er had been reck- 
oned upon at ^flHlken •; Bend as a vital part 
of Che Port Hudson plan, without any infor- 
mation as to its practicability, and without 
any of that knowledge of the sltnatlon which 
was attoiinahle to any military man who made 
it his business to know. And in general, as 
atChickaeaw Bayou, in the siege ol Vicksburg, 
at Kenesam Mountain. Spottsylvania, Cold 
Harbor, Petersburg, and Ricliiuond. ti 
a general assault on intrenchments 
\ / garded as a proper tentative operati 



:; and the failure, 
with losses of from 2,500 lo7,000 men, witliout 
having hurt the enemy, was accepted as proof 
of the Commanding General's enterprise. 
These were the tactics which Lincoln immor- 
talized by the classic phrase, "pegging away." 
Butinourarmyall were volunteers. The 
common figure of speech for their volunteer- 
i;ig was that they offered their lives to their 
country. Our greatest Generals aecepted that 
figure of speech as reality. When young men 
rose up so spontaneously to serve their coun- 
try for the love of it as to make an embar- 
rassment of riches, and with an enthusiasm 
which was quite irregular in the regular army 
school, our G«nerals could afford a kind of 
tactics which consumed them liberally, and 
to seek fame and promotion by a standard 
which rated the greatnessot generalship by the 
magnitude of the slaughter of their own men. 
Therefore do we see in the tactics of our great- 
est Generals that general assaults on fortified 
places were a sort of prelimii|it!7 observation. 
When on the one part is a people who have 
so little to do that as many as a million and a 
halt— in all— volunteer to serve tiieir country, 
just: for the love of her; and on the other band 
a professional army class whose rise in rank, 
, pay, and honors is in proportion to their con- 
sumption of these, the life of a volunteer be- 
comes very cheap. In the "effet«" military 
powers, where men have to be forced into tht 
ranks, or dearly enlisted by bounties, the tac- 1 There 
tics are naturally less consuming. The Port I iessicnal 



Hudson plan made the taking of Grand Oulf 
by storm an essential part, as it did the navi- 
gable route by a canal and unknown bayous. 
And the^rojector was as wise as to the possi- 
bility of one as of the other. 

"The plan,- says B*nBAu. to take Grand 
Gulf, "was for tlie naval force to liombard 
and silence the batteries and imniediateiy 
afterward the troops were to land at the foot 
of the bluff and carrj the works bv storm 
Aicordmglv 10 OOO troops of the 13tb Corps 
were crowded aboard the transports and 
barges and mo\ed down the stream to the 
front of Grand Gulf at a point just out of 
range 1 his was on the iflth of April 4.t 
8 oclocl. P>BrFK began the bombardment 
with all his ironclads seven in number and 
one ordinarj gunboat. For flie hours and 
twenty minates he kept up a \igorous lire 
jt intermission running his vessels at 
almost withm pistol shot of the bat> 
teries. At twenty minutes past 1 o clock the 
itlidrew, the utter futility of his ef- 
fort having been amply demonstrated." Ba- 
says; "It would have been madness to 
attempt a landing under unsilenced guns 
like Uiese." But there was that all along the 
front which would have been a thousand 
times worse to a landing force than those two 
batteries of thirteen heavy guns. Mr. Sksri 
CoPPEE, author of "Graxt's Campaigns" — 
whose book is Badeau to a considerable en- 
tent, but not so much so as Basf.au — inti- 
mates that it was fortnnato that the navy did 
not succeed in silencing the great guns. Thus 
does it appear from one biographer that 
Grant's proverbial luck did again inter- \y 
pose to save him from the fatality of his 
plan. 

The gunboats suffered much more in this 
boTiibardment than in running the Vicksburg 
batteries. They were badly battered, and 
several of tliem required extensive repairs to 
fit them for service. On three of them 
eighteen men were killed and fifty-seven 
wounded. This was probably greater than 
the enemy's loss, although the heavy guns of 
the navy must have been more than thrice as - 
many as in the batteries on shore. As many 
as 3,000 rounds were fired by the navy. This 
action was an illustration of the feebleness of 
the idea which had. teken deep hold in oar 
regular army — that ships can take forts, 
ive been a decrepitude in a pro- 
ly class who could so readily ac- 
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cept a theory o! the imbecility of their own 

The theory that ships can take forts was the 
base upon which Scott had constructed his 
"anaconda plan," Uie main part of which 
waa a ^""boat fleet to go down tlie Mississippi. 
He had instilled this delusion deeply into 
LmcOLH. McCi.EU.AB imbibed it. Hali^ck 
believed it, or professed to. It is an esaniple 
ot the wonderful intelligence which diretted 
the war from Washington, that Ualleck, the 
General in Chief, thought that an expedition 
to open the Mississippi Hiver was the most 
important expedition in the war. So he said 
to Gtraht while he was fighting the swamps 
and bayous west o£ the Mississippi. And 
while Banks had to take the field in West 
Ivouisiana to prevent the losing of the State, 
river and all, Halibck was continually order- 
ing him to go and help Gbabt open the Missis- 
sippi lUver, as if to get one passage through 
would open the Mis^ssippi, while the Con- 
federate armies were unbroken in all the 
country on both sides of it. He oidered 
Banks, and GeiINT urged him, to drop ail, 
aiid come up and help Ghakt open the Mis- 
sissippi; which, if Babkb had done, would 
have given ap both Louiaiaua and the Missis- 
sippi Kiver. 

This feeble idea of the army that it eoulu 
not resist ships, nor even such light shells as 
the river gunboats, pervaded all our military 
operations in the first two years of the war, 
and some of the most important of them to 
the end. It took McClellan away from an 
interior line, and isolated him in a malarious 
peninsula; for he pleads that he expected the 
navy to 'iilence the batteries at Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point, and that because they could 
not his sarprise movement began with a 
month's siege. At Fort Donelson, Gbaht, 
with double the force of the enemy, waited for 
Commodore Foote with four mailed gun^ 
boats U> tnke the fort, and came near losing 
his army by his unguarded waiting. It was 
upon this delusion In Lihcolk's miudtb^t 
gunboats could clear out forts, Uiat McClbr- 
HAND got a special commission to raise and 
command an expedition to open the Missis- 

Gbabt and Sherman, both educated at West 
Point, thought this commission to McCler- 
>AND to open the Mississippi j>y means of a 
fleet, so great an opportunity to him tl 
demoralized them, and one of thera hasteoed 



back from a true military line to snatch the 
river expedition from him, while the other 
feebly waited to be driven back by the loss of 
t supplies. It would be unreasonable to 
peach the military sense of Likcoln or Mc- 
Clerkand, when Scott — the Great Captain — 
Ha LLBCK, McClellak, Grant, Sherman, and a 
lo t of others of that class which assum es to kn o w 
all military knowledge, maintained the same 
notian of the superiority of navies to arniies, 
yet the remark must be made that McCleb- 
NAND was not a regular army General; he had 
not been trained in a school in which eaoh 
follows the preceding, in a routine like pack 
mules in a string, and he ought to have 
known better than to have promoted a river 
opening expedition upon such an idea. The 
probability is that Grant unwittingly took a 
bad job oft' his bands when he assumed com- 
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Gbakt's Port Hudson plan had assumed 
that the storming of Grand Gulf was as easUy 
done as said, ATter all was over Badbau put 
into his history, and Grant confirmed, his 
faultliiidtng with McClernahd hecaase he 
had not taken Grand Gulf before he got to 
the river, or got any means to cross the river. 
The taking of Grand Gulf by storm was the 
key of the Port Hudson plan, as the bayou 
navigable route was its base. And now this 
was found to be "madness," and the navi- 
gable' base had dropped out 

Yet something must be done, and done 
quickly; for the line of sappliea by a pre- 
i^arious road, through a hostile country, was 
now attenuated to seventy miles. At the best 
that army could not be supplied by it; andi 
if the Confederates should turn their attention 
to it, the greater part of the army would be 
needed to keep it open. The next move — as 
Badeau said of the failure of the Lake Provi- 
dence plan^will serve "to demonstrate the 
fertility and variety of resources develoiied 
during this auoi|alous campaign." After the 
bombardment had failed, the transports were 
brought back to Hard Times, the troops 
landed, and in the night they marched down 
tlie river five miles below Grand Gulf to De 
Siiroon's The transports ran past Grand Gulf 
in the night, the gunboats engaging the bal^ 
teries again to cover them. And now on the 
next day a new movement was to be made, 
which, through the interposition of Grant's 
proverbial luck, got turned around from a re- 
iregt info that whiclj was indeeda movement. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



On the 29th of April, says Adam Badeait, 
the failure of the navHl cannonade of Grand 
Gulf having developed the idea that "it would 
have been madness i« attempt a landing," and 
the gunboats and traiigporta having passed 
down below, Ghant wrote to Hallbck: "I ieel 
now that the battle is more than half over." 
Thus was the failure to take Grand Gnif by 
storm the more than half achievement of the 
battle. 

On the 30th as many of the troops of Mo- 
Ci.ernand'b corps as with their artillery could 
be placed on the transporta at a time were 
embarked at De Shroon's, and set out to find 
a landing on the east side of the river. The 
destination was as free as the familiar one of 
trading vessels — "For Cowes and a market." 
Grant, aavs Badead, "had hardly hoVed to 
get a footing anywhere nortb of Bodney.'' 
which is eighteen miles below Grand Gulf; 
and of the practicability of getting a footing 
there he tiad the same abiding trust in the 
unknown as in his bayou route of naviga- 
tion, and in the taking of Grand Gulf by 

Here came to the rescue the nation s ever 
faithful friend, the slave. "That nieht in 
formation was procured [received] from a 
negro that a good road led from Bruinsbure 
eix miles below Grand Gulf to Port Gibwn 
twelve miles in the interior, and on high 
ground. When the embarkation began it 
was with a view to steam down the river 
until lafid should be found; but this infor- 
mation being relied on, the first transpoi 
weiit direct to Bruinsburg, and found the 
negro s storj correct Such a delnerer 
great military plan from a drifting mb 
unknown ought to be mentioned i 
reverent 1 3 

Behold now the great Mississippi River 
opening exnedition which started in 
with lao OOn men and a great navv 
now with its head brigade like the 
nucleus of a comet embarked on flat 
boats and drifting down the Mississippi 
on a voyage of discoverj , to find a lodgment 
from which Gen. Gbaht might send 20,000 
troops to Port Hudson to operate on the 
bowels of the fiv^ there; the rest of the 



great espedition stretching behind, like the 
tt'e spreading tail, through De Shroon's, 
Hard Timee, Richmond, Young's Point, Mil- 
iken's Bend, Helena. Memphis, to the active 
■ecru i tins stations in the Northwestern 
States, all co-operating in the river opening 
operation ! 

Gen. McClernand's report divests theexpe- 
dition of some of this romance by narrating 
that he and aparty hadreconnoitereddown to 
opposite Briiinsbui^, and had observed this 
landing. That report tells also of much scouting 
and reconnoitering all the way from Millikeii's 
Bend to Smith's Plantation, New Carthage. 
Perkins', and soon down to Hard Times, De 
Shroon's, some of which were strange voyages 
of discovery; also of skirmishing dashes with 
parties of Confederates all along the route 
from Milliken's Bend, and of the necessity of 
incessant vigilance against their desire to im- 
merse them by cutting the levees of the bay- 
ous. But this review prefers Badeaxi and the 
more romantic account, with the negro as the 
savior of the army from the General's di- 
lemma. 

Happily the nucleus of the great comet 
found a dry landing at Bruinsburg unde- 
fended. And now, indeed, the battle for 
Grand Gulf, and likewise for Vicksbui^,'Wa9 
"half over."' For, once established on the 
east side of the river, Gb*nt was master of the 
situation, and, if he could not beat the enemy, 
he had no business to come. The topograph- 
ical conditions were singularly favorable. 
Just below Grand Gulf the river diverges from 
the bluff line, leaving an interval of bottom, 
which widens to three miles. Down to where 
Bayou Pierre joins the river at Bruinsburg, 
this bottom had so recently emerged from the 
river flood that it was impracticable for even 
skirmishers. This information the writer got 
from a Confederate officer who tried it. 

From Bruinsburg to Port Gibson, thirteen 
miles, the road is a little north of east. 
Bruinsburg, Port Gibson, and Grand Gulf 
make three points of a triangle. The road 
from Grand Gulf is seven miles. On tliis 
road Bowbb's forces from Grand Gulf, which 
IS northwest of Port Gibson, were coming; 
also from Vicksbui^, by way of Hankinson's 
Ferry over theBig Black River, which fetched 
them by roads north-northeast of Port Gib- 
son. The fortunate conjunction of the wet 
bottom along the river above Bruinsburg 
prevented direct Jnterferfnce from Grand 
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Gulf with the landing of troops, and Bowen 
decided that at Port Gibson was the place to 
niftke the stand, for that wonld cover tlie 
roads both to Vicksburg and Jacltsoii. 

Tlie length of the ferriage from De Shroon's 
was aix miles, and the embarking and land- 
ing of troops' and artillery is not a quick 
opei'ation by such means; but by 4 p. m. Mc- 
Clkrkanc's column movett for tlie blaffs 
about three miles in the interior, reaciiiiig 
the upland before sunset, and pushing o 
tlie night to reach Port Gibson in time to 
vent vhe enemy from destroying the bridges 
at that place over Bayou Pierre. At 1 o'clock 
a m the head of the column, nine n 
f om Bra nsburg, and four miles west of Port 

bson st ucka line of infantry t^nd artillery: 

the head brigade deployed, returned and 

1 n ed the fire, and then rested till morn- 

g 

B wSN eport shows that thia was Gen. 
Crkbh 1 eof about atliousand men. which 
had been sentforward into position the day be- 
fore, and which thereby was enabled to 
choose ila ground. The rest of Bowen s 
forces were coming up during the night and 
next day. The Confederate line nas on a 
range of hills running across t«o divei^mg 
and converging road^ which parted alvut 
half a mile in front, and came together in the 
rear atf Port Gibson, and were alout two 
miles apart at the Confederate line 

Bowen stated his number in a lumping way 
as 5,500. Gbint, two days after the battle, 
wrote HiLLBCK that it was 11,000. The mat- 
ter is mixed by troops on the way from Vicks- 
bni^, and the absence of clear Htafeiiient how 
many got into the engagement. B.ideah 
quotes Geant'h estimate, but does not give his 
own. The real number was probably be- 
tween the two. The only rational object 
Bowen could have in advancing to the fight 
was to hold Grant until force enough could 
be brought up to beat or drive him back to 
hie lioat!. In any otherview his lighting was 
folly, and, to a very great General, with 
such an overwhelming number on the ground 
and coming up. exposed his small force to be 
cut off and captured. Aa the battle was 
fought, however, its tacUeal object waa only 
to drive Bower from the ground. 

McClernand'b report states that his move- 
ment to the attack was along tiie two diverg- 
ing roads that led to the enemy's right and 
left, his. reserves being where these two roads 



parted; that the first brigade of Osteb- 
' division, at 5:30 a. ni., encountered 
the enemy's right, and after an obstinate re- 
noe drove Iheni, when they fell back to 
rand to a new and strong position. Hie 
second brigade came up and lie attacked the 
position, but found insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the nature of the ground, and de- 
cided that a front attack at that point was 
impracticable. It was nonr 2 p. m,, and about 
this time J. E. Smith's brigade of Gen. IjO- 
OAN'sdivisJon came up.and attempted the same 
position with the same result; thus, he says, 
■'attesting the correctness of Gen. Osteehaus' 
admonition on that point." 

OsTKBHACs now dcnionstrafed on the ene- 
my's right center, and at the same time 
moved a strong force to his extreme right, 
and "personally leading a brilliant charge 
against it. routed the enemy, taking three 
pieces of cannon. A detachment of Smith's 
brigade" (J. E. Smith, Logan's .division) 
joined in the pursuit of the enemy to a 
point within a half a mile of Port Gibson." 

Gen. McCtKBiiAND now takes up the opera- 
tions on his right. "At G:lo a. m.. when suffi- 
cient time had elapsed to allow Osterhal-s' 
attack to work a diversion in favor of my 
right, 1 ordered Gen. C*er to attack the ene- 
my's left. Gen. Bekton's brigade promptly 
moved forward to the right of the main road 
to Port 'Gibson. His way lay through woods, 
xavines. and a light canebruke; yethe pressed 
on until he found the enemy drawn up be- 
hind the crest of a range of bills intersected 
by the road. » " » The hostile lines im- 
mediately opened on each other, and an ob- 
stinate stru^le ensued." 

Stone's brigade moved lorward on the left 
of the road into an open field and opened Oil 
the enemy's left center.' "The action was 
now general, except at the center, where a 
continuation of fields, extending to the front 
oC my line for more than a mile, separated the 
antagonists. The enemy had not dared to 
show himself in these fields, but continued 
to press my extreme right, with the hope, as 
I sutwequently learned, of crushing it, aud 
closing his concave line -araund me." Bowbn's 
report shows that he made such an effort, and 
claims considerable prioress in it. "Gen. 
HovEY came up at an opportune moment, 
and reported bis division to be on the ground." 
By the time Hovey had formed his division 
near the fork of the two roads, Smith's dj-' 
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vision came up, and Hovbv moved forward 
to the support of Cahb'b on the right. 

In the eie«ulion of this order Gen. MnGinDis" 
brigade moved to the' right front, in support of 
BeiKoii's. encountering the same otstacies thai had 
been overcome by tno latter. Col. SlBCt'a brigade 
moved by the flanli near tbe main road, and with- 
out much diSlculty gained its proper position to 
the left o[ McOlniiie. During the struggle between 
Benloti'B brlitaiie and the enemy, ttis formst had 
iDoced to the right to secure lis flank, and left a 
cohsidetuble gap between it and Stone's. The gap 
mediately closed up by a bortion of Gen. 



Hove; 






asslgued to it. The enemy's artillery was only ISO 
yards in front, and was supported by a strong line 
t! Infantry, which,' it was reported, had just been 



the enemy diallnctiy heard about this time. 

Tot«rmina»e the sanijulnary conlest wliloh had 
coiilinuea for several hours, Gen. Hovey oraered a 
charge, which wa« mOBtgallantly eiecnied, and re- 
sullea In the capture of 100 priGoneta. two stands of 
colors, tnro twelve pounder howftzers, three cannon, 
and a couBiderable quanlty oi ammunition. A por- 
tion of Gen.Carr's division joined In this charge. 

Then comes this pleasant incident; "About 
this time I heard that Maj. Gen. Gbabt had 
come up from Bruinsburg, and soon afterhad 
tlie pleasure of meeting him on the field." 
Without doubt the pleasure was mutual. 
There is said to be no brotherhood so warm uf 
that of brothers in arms. By this expression 
of pleasurable emotion does Gen. McCl-KB- 
NAKD ingeniously state the stage of the battle 
at the tirne when he tirst had the pleasure of 
the sight of Gen. Geant, He continues; 






minen to preas my advantageB, 
Jarr and Movey to push tne enemy with all 
md celerity. This they dlfl, beat 
ore than a mile, and frustratlnd a 
1 to mate an Immediate stand. " 
! to bring up the narratfve of oiht 
Gen. Smith's division came up to i 
id Justbefoi 



lo the support o 



ir dlvi) 



d. three of them ai 
ally engaged, and the fourth eager lobe. Tbe 
immediately moved forward into the fields In ft 
of Shaefffer's house, and together wIlhaDonioi 
Geo. Osterhaus' dlvlilon, held the cepier, am 
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The second position taken np by the etiemj 
my right front was stronger than the Hrst. " 
Having advanced until they had gained a 
ridge overlooking the bottom, Gens. Hovey's 
Carr's divisions again tncouniered the enemy's 
usued. in the course o! wt 
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iorceonmy right flank. 1 ordered Gen. Smtlb 
:nd forward a brigade to support that flank, 
bridge's brigade moved rapidly forward lor that 
purpose; mcanichile Gen. Hovey moved his artil- 
a the right, and openeu a partially enflladlug 
eetrnotive lire on the enemy. Tbe effect of 
combined movements waa to force the enemy 
back upon his center with considerable loss. 

Here, with a large concentration of loroea, he re- 
newed the attack, directing it against my right ceii- 
^en. Curr met and retaliated It with both in- 
fantry and artillery with great vigor. At the same 
Land ram's brigade ol Gen. Smith's division. 
Lforced by a deiaohment/rom Gen. Kovey'a dl- 
■n, forced its way throngb cane and underbrush 
and JoineJk in Carr's attack. The battle waa now 
erred from the enemy's left to his center, and 
after an obsiinate struggle hewasa^in beaten back 
upon the high ridge on the opposite side of the 
bottom, and within a mile ot Port Gibson. (Jen. 
Stevenson's origade of Lossu'e division came up in 
time to asaiit in consummating this final result. 

The shades of night soon closed upon the stricken 
fleld. wiileh the valorof ourmen had won and held, 
and upon which they found the first repose since 
they had leit De Hhroon's Landing twenty-tour 
hours before. 

So much for Gen. McClebnand. In his 
view he commanded, arid his four divisions 
fought the battle, aided at tbe close by two 
brigades of Logan's division, one of which, J. 
A. Smith's, tried to carry a position on the 
left, against OtTTERHAus' admonition, and 
failed, and a detachment of which "joined in 
the pursuit of the enemy," when Oscekhws 
made his final successful charge on the left; 
the other, Gen. Stevensom's, "came up in 
time to assist in consummating the Hual re- 
sult on tJie right." 

Badead narrates that "the artillery fire was 
heard at the landing, eight miles off, and 
Grant started at once for the front, arriving 
in the field at 10 a. m. on a borroived horse 
[borrowed, a military term] and with no es- 
cort but his staff [also on borrowed horses]. 
He immediately assumed direct command." 
He narrates that "McCleenahd was pressing 
the rebels vigorously on the right with the 
bulk of his force, but OsTBBHAUn dmsion on 
the left had not been so successful » * *- 
until two brigades of Lo&as s dm-^ion in 
Me]?HEESon's corps appeared » s * jf,^ 
Phehson coming on the ground in person 
* « * this was about noon Gram at 
once directed him to throw John E Smiths 
brigade to the support of Osteehaus with 
instructions toadvance on tlie left and if pos- 
sible, outflank the enem} 
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"Gb*bt and McPhbmon accompanied this 
brigade;"' theretote "the movement was per- 
fectly BUceeEsfnl." Logan seems to disappear 
in the presence of so many commanders "in 
person." Thus was Gen. Grant in command 
of the whole, and at the same time leading a 
brigade iu a flank movement. "Aa soon as 
the position of the enemy could be definitely 
ascertaSned, and the ground sufficiently re- 
connoitered, a cliat^e was made across the 
avine and on the rebel flank, simultaneously 
with a direct atttifk by Ostkrhaus in front. 
This combined effort soon drove the rebels 
from their position on Gbakt'b len, and sent 
them in precipitate retreat toward Port Gib- 
son." And now it was before sunset. "Be- 
fore sunset their riglit was cgmpletely broken 
and swept awav." 

The principal difference between McClir- 
NAND and Badbau in this is that B.^deao has 
GaABT and McPhebson, "in person," with a 
brigade, take the affair out oE the bands of 
OsiKRHAUB and his division, and make tbe de- 
cisive operation; while McCi-bbhand has 
OsTKKHAna plan and carfy out the finishing 
movecuent, assisted by a detachment from J. 
A. Smith's brigade. tfiUBAU does not recog- 

He narrates that "MoClebkand, mean- 
while, notwithstanding the determined gal- 
lantry and steady progress of Hovey, Cabr, 
and A. J. Smith, was sending repealed mes- 
sages to Grabt for re-en forcementa on the 
right, hut his wishes were only partly grati- 
fied." Qbant knew better than McClbrnand 
whether he needed re-enforcementa. Grant's 
otficial report, has this statement, and that 
McCleesakd, even before Looah had arrived 
witi) his two brigades, wanted both Loqak's 
and Qpikey's wbdle divisions. 
'But be says he had been over there, and 
"could not see how they could be used there 
to advantage." However, when tbe two bri- 
gades of LooAS's division arrived ha sent one 
(Stevkksoh's) to McCuienahd; but Badbau 
says that before this "appeared on the right, 
the rebels had begun to withdraw, and the 
sight of fresh national troops added to their 
demoralization, alihough not to their discom- 
iiture, as Stevekson did not really become 
engaged." This gives to Sibvensos'b brigade 
even less weight in the final consummation 
than McClgbnahv gives. But it supports 
Gbaht's judgment that he knew better than 
McClebbawu whether he needed re-entorce- 



menla, particularly when he had none io give 
him. 

The battle was fought by McClekhasd's 
corps of about 16,000, and two of Looab's di- 
visions, making about 19,000, according to 
Babeau. Except the difference made in the 
flanking movement on the left by one of Ij)- 
gan's brigades, by Gen Cbant a c mpanying 
it in person— McPhebsoh I. oah and J. E. 
Smith being also prese t perso — the most 
material difference n the acco ts s that 
McClbknand fancied he was n o tnand, 
and he renorla all the d ipos tio u i move- 
ments as if he were the god of the uachine; 
whereas Badeau says that at 10 a. m. Ghabt 
assumed d a uand a id then led in 

person a b "ad n a fla king movenient. 
The probat I ty that I most essential 
presence in peis n wa, that I the volunteers 
of the ranks, and th n mediate officers, 
the Lieutenants Capla Uajors, Colonels, 
and Brigadieri espe ally the men in tlie 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The "las G to G 

McCt:Bi(HAND at night after the battle shows 
an expectation of a renewal nest day, and of 
a possible night attack from the enemy. 
BAfEAir quotes for admiration : 

Push the enemy with skirmishers well thrown 
out QDtil it gets loo darli to see tilm. Tbeiv place 
your command OD ellgibje ground wQeiever iiigbt 
flndH you. Park yourarllUer; su aa to command the 
surroundlnK country, and renew the attack at early 
dawn, ir possible, pusli the enemy (rom the field 
or capture bim. Ko camp fires should be allowed, 
unteas in deep ravines and id ttie rear of trcopa. 

Camp fires would reveal their presence to 
the enemy. Such energy of orders, after a 
retreating ioe, is more than half tbe battle. 
Says Badeau: 

Early on the morning ol the 2d MoCletnimd's 
trooDS, flushed with the success of the day before, 
apd elated at tbe Idea of belnE at last on dry land, 
with Dlenty of open country lor oporalloaa, pushed 
Into the (own, fiadinjc do enerny but tbe woundetk 

This elation of the troops at getting out of 
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the swamjis straiisely foi^ets the hardening 
and inspiriting effect which he had hefore 
ascribed to the swamp labors. 



Grant fmmedin 


ely detached one brigade of Lo- 




tlie left, to engage the attention of 


Ihe rehela there 


■while a heavy detail of McCler- 




set 10 «orl! rebuilding the bridge 




Fore. The break was more than 


12« /«l ion*, ba 




rapidily, officsoi 


and men worljing np to their waists 


in water/ana th 


houaeain the neighborhood being 



No further pursuit was made till afternoon, 
when another division of McPhekK0!1's corps 
(Crocker's) liad come up from the river, and 
this corps now came to the front. McCler- 
HAHD'a resting and falling to the rear, Mc- 
Pherhon's report says of the above movement 
ol one brigade to engage the enemy's atten- 
tion on the left: 

While waiting the conslrartion of a bridge, Gen, 
Stevenson's brigade waa moved down near the 
crOBning of Bayou Pierre, on the Grand Gulf road, 
lo eng^B the attention of the eJiemy, who were 
strongly posted on Ibe bills on the northern aide. 

This position of the enemy, while they 
wanted only to retreat, is explained by Gen. 
Boivbn'8 report, thus: 

The enemy attempted no pursuit, and nil erossed 
In safely lo this aide of Bayou Pierre, deBtroying the 
bridges behind us. Gen. Baldwin, misled by the 
burning of the railroad bridge, and by rumors that 
it was the suspension bridge, took the road due 
north through Port Gibson, Instead of the Grand 
Gulf road, aud unfortunately destroyed the bridge 
over the NorUi Fork of Eayou Pierre, cutting n 
from most a! the meat, wbieh had oeen set 
tween the two torka for safety. 



endeavoring to get 11 over a ferry on North 
• and if I do not succeed, shall at all events try 
slroy it, I ordered all Ihe cominlBSary stares left lo 

Thus was BowEN holding a bold rear to get 
away his meat, whil^ Grast was engaging his 
attention to cover the building of the bridge. 
Bade»u says: "While this was doing two 
brigades of Logan's division forded the bayou 

McPherson, however, shows that the two 
brigades made a detour to southeast three 
miles, to find a ford across South Fork, which 
gave them nine miles of marching to get to a 
point three miles advanced beyond Port Gib- 



son. This was good marching, but through 
the several eireunistanoes the pursuit did not 
begin till after 4, p, m.. at which hoar the 
bridge was ready. 

TheSouth Fork, running northwest, crosses, 
a mile northeast of the town, the road which 
runs northeast from Port Gibson, and keeps 
on the'Wrae course two miles further, to junc- 
tion with North Fork, which running west 
southwest, crosses tlie same road five and a 
half miles northeast of Port Gibson. 

Wiiile the pursuit pauses is a time to 
suri up the results of the battle, Bowek had 
made an orderly retreat From all but Badeau. 
He stated his losses at 44S killed and 
wounded, and 384 missing. His wounded fell 
into Grant's hands. The temptation to count 
these once as wounded, and again as prisoners, 
was so strong in this campaign as to make it 
pardonable to the historian. Grast's reports 
never descended to such a detail as the casual- 
ties. Badeau says they were 848 killed and 
wounded. McCleenand's report states the 
losses ot Ilia four divisions in detail, making 
an abrogate of 803, and leaving 45 lo Logan's 
two brigades. McClehnand says two guns 
wore taken; Geast wrote Halleck four; 
Baueau says sii; these above two were 
counted from the field guns disabled and left 
at Grand Gulf. 

Badeati gives all the credit to the pallantry 
of McClebk Ann's division vommanders. This 
is an instance ot the radical difference between 
a reii.1 General and a mere volunteer Gen- 
eral, who lias taken it np b\ instinct For in 
all of Qcn. GKANtB battles as nariated h} 
Badeau, Grant directs and carries out every 
movement in everj' P^rt division brigade 
and regiment, and his genius so pervades all 
parts that every detail of success is his own 
while, on the other hand il! fortune in any 
part is because of mtompetency in subordi- 
nates. But although MiClerniid imagined 
that he had commanded in a successful bat 
tie, yet, being a mere volunteer or political 
General, the succe<>9 was gained in spite of 
him, by the gallantrj of his Generals of 
divisions. All the accounts show the splen 
did gallantry of the soldiers of the ranks 
and of their immediate ofScers It wa" a 
stand up fight against brave triops aided 
by a strong position, and the viclorj »as won 
by valor, and not by tactics. 

Whether, with at least twice the enemy'<i 
number, and with more arriving as fast as 
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thej CO d be t ed a the least as 

many k ed a d wouu ed p obably twice 
as many as he en n who would have 
been fo ed o a p pa e eat if his posi- 
tion had been tamed, wa^ as welt as general- 
ship ooald do. is not for this review to pro- 
nounce upon; for this review is simply his- 
torical, and has not the high aiubitioif of mili- 
tary criticistu. It was a question for Gen. 
Gb*ni, but itdoea not appear that the ques- 
tion bow to use superior numbers to save his 
own troops entered much into Glen, Grast's 
tactics. It came to be thought in iiur war 
that victories were great in proportion to the 
killed and wounded of our own men. Gen. 
McCtKB hand's report gave this opinion: 

Tbia, the battle of Port Qibaon.on Bajon Pierre, 
was one of the most admirably- and suuceKluUy 
lougbt battles !u wblch It iias been wy lot lo iHtrtlc- 
Ipale linoe tbepreaent uttbappy war CDmmenoed. 
If not a decisive battle, St was determinate of the 
billllaDi series of successes that loUoived. 

As Gen. MoCtEEKAND claims to have ar- 
ranged and directed the fighting of the battle, 
be may be accepted aa die most competent 
judge; and he gives conspicuous credit to his 
subordinate Generals— a matter of detail 
which Badeao habitually omits. 

Gen. Gbant, however, gave to the whole of 
McCleenakd's report of this campaign the 
following indorsement: 

BespGCttallr forwarded. This report Gontsias 
80 many Innccuracles that to correct 11. to make a 
fair report to be banded down asbistorical. vould 
require the rewritliiK of most of it. Itispreten- 

my one and all other reports accompanying. 

That Gen. Gbabt has a severely critical 
judgment of what a fair report should be, to 
be handed down as historical, from wliich all 
egotism is eliminated, no reader of his ma- 
tured conclusions in Badeau's history can 

For Gen. McClebnano, who narrates that 
he planned the battle, to set down in a public 
record that it "was one of the most admirably 
and sQccessfulJy foujjht in which it has been 
my lot to participate." does carry tlie sound' 
of egotism lo the ear. Yet when it is.consid- 
ered that, besides Arkansas Post, which was 
hia own, the only battles in which he bad 
ever participated were those of Obant, and 
that at Belmont Ghant had to excuse the 
aflUir by the very tiofortunate plea of (be 



lack of discipline of the troops he had long 
trained; that at Donelson McClkbnand's di- 
vision waa doubled back, and Wallace's with 
it, while Gbamt was unaccountably aljsent. 
and that tbe only other battle wap at Pitts- 
bui^ Landing, it is found that his compara- 
tive ascription is exceedingly moderate. 

But in spite of tbe killing and wounding of 
848 brave men, the battle gave new life to the 
soldiers., Save to the survivors from Do nel- 
son, it was their first victory under Gbant. 
After their dreadful experience in the Slough 
of Despond It was emancipation. True, it 
was only a soldier's life still, in a campaign of 
great hardship, but it was their first taste of a 
soldier's life for at least six nionths — and such 
dreadful months! And' the footing which 
they had now gained opened the way to suc- 
cess by the work of a soldier which every vol- 
unteer could see. And none of them doubted 
Ihe result if led straight on to Vicltsburg. No 
one but their Commanding General was in 
doubt, and thai doubt was aov to cause him 
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ifiict. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 



In the afternoon of tbe 2d Cbock5;e's di- 
vision, of McPbebbon's corps, had come up, 
and the bridge was done, and says Babeau: 
''Gbant now ordered MoPkehson to -push 
across the bayou and attack the enemy in 
iiank, in full retreat through Willow Springs, 
demoralized, and out of ammunition.' " The 
way that Gbabt's mHitary intuitions conltl, 
tell McFhebson in what state to find the en-j 
eniy is shown further along. He had found" 
telegrams from Bowbn to Pemberton stating 
that 'he had been c<^nipelled to fall back, bis ' 
ammunition having become exhausted." 

McPuEBsoH "started at once, and before 
night his two divisions had crossed the SouUi 
Fork and marched to the North Fork, eight 
miles further on" (five and a half miles from 
Port . Gibson ). "They found the bridge at 
Grindstone Ford still burning, hut the lire 
wasextinguished and the bridge repaired in the 
alglit, tbe troops passing over as soon as the 
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last plank was laid. This was at 5 a. m. on 
the 3d. Before one brigade had finished cross- 
JnK, the enemy opened on the head of the 
column with artiilery, but the command was 
at ouce deployed and the rebpls soon fell 
back." And thus it continned all the way to 
Hankinaon's Perry, on the Big Black River, 
thirteen miles from Port Gibson, over which 
BoWEK had crossed with all his froops and 
trains, including those from Grand Gulf. 

BowEN had saved his bacon, and had made 
an orderly retreat from all but the "demoral- 
izing" Badeau. At Willow Springs a load 
ran west to Grand Gu!f, and Logan diverged 
on tliisroad; but, after marching fire miles, he 
heard &at Grand Gutf was abandoned, and 
he then fetched a turn back into the road of 
pursuit north. The advance of the pursuit 
reached the bridge at Hankinaon's Ferry at 
nifcht, in time to save the bridge from the 
enemy's last men, who were then trying to 
destroy It. The conversion of this ferry to a 
bri(%e had been recent. The manner was 
told the writer hereof by aConfederat* officer, 
in charge of a company of sharpshooters, who 
wasfarin the rear ot the retreating column as a 
sort of rear guard, in the nature of skirmish- 

The two flatboals of the ferry had been 
placed end to end, and at tliat stage of the 
river they just spanned it. Boweh had found 
this bridge good enough for his artillery 
wagons. By subsidence of the riverthe boats 
had become jammed between hanks. Thi 
rear party could not move them, and they 
would not burn. To scuttle them 
as they would not sink, and ' could be easily 
patched up. The men cut levers from the 
woods and were trying to pry the end ofT. 
Their guns were stacked in (he road, and part 
were working to dislocate the bridge, and 
others were washing their feet in the river or 
otherwise taking things easy, all unconscious 
of the approach of a party of "Federal" cav- 
alry along the farms on the left bank of the 
river further down." 

The river at the ferry makes a short bend 
round to northwest. Trees along the nar- 
row bottom on the other side had veiled the 
cominj; of the cavalry, and when they 
emerged from this cover they were in a posi- 
tion to rake the rear of the bridge party, 
across a river so narrow tJiat two flatboals 
spanned it. They quickly dismounted be- 
hind the trees, came forward, and opened fire. 



The bridge party abridged the order of their 
going, and went at once. A causeway on the 
north side led from the ferry through a 
quarter or half a mile of bottom to the up- 
land. This wooded bottom, from recent over- 
flow, was a swamp. Into this cover the Con- 
federates made a precipitate flank movement. 
From behind trees they returned tlie fire. 

another ''Federal" party came up the 
road with two guns, which were whirled about 
d let drive. This made their cover insuf- 
flcient. When they emerged from the 
out of range, their Confederate 
gray was converted to the more in- 
digenous butternut. Bowen meanwhile had 
bivouacked for the night, two miles ahead. 
Thus did Geant. the child of hick, come in ' 
jssession of a bridge over tie only obstacle 
1 the direct road to Vieksburg, 
McPhebson'e troops rested for the night 
and following days, from Hankinson's Ferry 
back to Willow Springs, Badbau relates tliat 
by this time Grant perceived that the Con- 
iederate "moveraenta since the battle had all 
been made to cover the escape of the gar- 
rison" of Grand Gulf. "Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 3d Gkant started from Wil- 
low Springs in person with one brigade of 
Logan's division, and a cavalry escort of 
twenty men, for the town." This start, how- 
ever, was not till after McPhbbsob's "gaining 
the crossroads" from the retreating enemy, 
which must have been late in the forenoon, 
and after Tooan had taken that road. "On 
the way he learned that the rebels had aban- 
doned all the country between the Big Black 
River and the Bayou Pierre," therefore he 
kept on with only the cavalry escort. 

He "found the naval force in possession " 
The "cannon had been buried or spiked, 
while the garrison had begun its retreat at 8 
o'clock the evening before." B\oeao gives 
Gbant's energetic and minute orders for the 
dispositions of his army for that night and 
following, McPheksoh was to hold the line 
from Hankinson's back to Willow Springs 
and beyond, McClebnand was to "guard 
the roads in the rear," to "watch the enemy's 
movements far down the Bayou Pierre," and 
to "make a reconnaissance in that direction 
with one division," This employment of the 
larger part in guarding and far reconnoiter- 
ing in the rear, after Grant had "learned 
that the rebels had already abandoned all the 
country between Big Black Eiver and Bayou 
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Pierre," proves that the Holly Spriiiga lesson 
■ had not been thrown sway on Geant. 

Grant's tactics y/ere still on tlie Tort Hud- 
son plan. Says Badeati; 



Grand Gutf, and get 
visions and ordnaac 
loduliwh tt corps lo 



effvct a juui 



The change of this plan from a retreat to 
an advance was to cost Grant a severe men- 
tal conflict, which was even now shadowing 
him. The issoe was the crisis of that cam- 
paign and of his military life. He had 
gained the long deaired secondary hase tor the 
withdrawal to Port Hudson; shall he con- 
tinne on that reverse movement or tarn and 
go forward to yiclfiry? 

He had uttered the Port Hadson plan to 
H&LLBCK and LiMcoLK as from the ripened 
experience of his defeated swamp under- 
takings. He had reiterated the promise that, 
once at Grand Gulf, he would turn all his 
mindto "opening the Mississippi River," and 
would do it by sending a corps to Babks. He 
had promised Banes 20.000 men with such 
precision of time as would make him plan 
upon this his operations in his great depart- 
ment. The Port Hudson plan had played a 
strategical i>art to stop a gap— that is to say, a 
yawp of people in the rear. Shall he now 
ahandon all his promises? And what if. 
having so abandoned, he should fail in the 
new plan! 

On the other hand was the terrible ten 
tion of a retreating enemy. The universal 
instinct is to pursue the flying. Babbau 
that Ghaut's great tactical rule was to let his 
"inovementa be governed by those of the 
enemy." The spirit of his soldiers had re- 
bounded from the Slough of Despond, and 
they were eager to go forward. Great gcn- 
erats have said that the high spirit of troops 
inspires the commander. THe indoiuitablt 
spirit of these volunteers, which not all theii 
dreadful swamp eiperience could crush, was 
enough to lift any commander above himself. 
Dabbau says that Gbamt himself "felt the 
Bpiration of success." The novel tast< 
victory had e"^^" '''"' "" awakening; like as 
the pet tiger, brought up from a kitten ii 
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household, unconscious of hia nature, ex- 
periences an illumination at the accidental 
taste of living blood. 

But while this conflict raged, tlie forward 
movement waited from the night of t 
till the 11th, during which the only 
ments were for convenience in "living off th«_ 
country." and as Badeaxi says with mysteri- 1 
ous strategy, '-were in the nature of develop- 1 
nients." Meanwhile the Confederacy shook 3 
with desire, vastly transcending its ability of "J 
performance, to gather forces to crush the in- 
vader. Fortunately, living off the country 
was good; for the impossibility of feeding the 
army by supplies hauled from Milliken's 
Bend was already found. Gbamt said: "We 
picked up all the teams in the country, and 
free Africans to drive them. Forage and 
meat were found in abundance through the 
country." 

To Shkbman, who, following in the gleaned 
part, was concerned for the future, Gbajst 
wrote: "You are in a country where the 
troops have already lived off tlie people for 
some day and miy find provisions more 
scarce buta' ae get upon new soil they are 
more abundant paititularly in com and. 

The nav of running supply boats past the 
Vicktburg guns had also been found to have 
too large a discount The last that is told of 
this If that on ti e SOth orders were issued to 
the Chief i.ommiSBary and Quartermaiiter of 
the command to ].repare tno more tugs to 
run the blockade each with tlio barges in 
tow and to load them to their full capacity 
with rations. Bapeae tells not what became V 
of them PEMBEBTOh B report states that his 
guns sank tno ot them Perhaps the fate of 
all by the time they had run Warrenton and 
Grand Gulf was too sad for utterance. 

Grant, atGrandGulf, issued vigorous orders 
for the forwarding of supplies from Milli- 
ken's Bend. The base was changed from 
Bruinsbui^ to Grand Gulf, thus shortening 
the wagon route on the west side to siily 
miles. He also wrote Halleck, without any 
mention of future movement. After writing 
dispatohes till midnight, Badead says, 
diauiatically: "At midnight of the 3d he 
turned his back on the Mississippi River, and, 
started ior Hankinaon's Ferrj-." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 







From Grand Gulf Gen. Grmit wrote Gen. 

ALLEOK a report of his operations since the 
29tli of April, giving tliis view of the battle: 
lollawlnii day the whole Force with me 
ferred to Brutustiure, » » " and the 
mnTch immediately commenced for Port Glbsaii, 
Qea. McClemand was in the advance with the 13tl) 
Anny Corps. About 2 a. m. on the 1st of May. 
when about four miles from Fort Oibeon. tie met 
the enemy. Some little stirmishing took place, but 

The 13th (kirps was loilowed hy Logan's di- 
vision of McPherson's corps, which reached the 
scene of acUou aa soon as the last of the 13th 
Corps was out of (he road. The flighting continued 
all day and unul dark. 0' 



wyl 



' It « 



sible to 



gage any CDUsidecable portion of ( 
one time. The enemy were driven from point to 
point toward Port tiltreon, until night cloned in, 
under wblch it was evident to me they Intended to 

The pursuit was continued after dart until the 
enemy was met again by Logan's divisloc, about 
tito miles from Port Gibson. The nature of the 
oonutry Is suoh that further pursuit in the dark was 
not deemed prnottaible or desirable. On the 2d 

enemy but the wounded. 

Gen. Grant in tliis does not seem aware 
that the battle was more tfian a heavy and 
protracted skirmish. He puia Loqaj^'s whole 
division into a prominent place, although 
BiDEA:u says that only two of Logan's four 
brigades cwne up, and only one of these got 
engaged. 

In the mati«r of giving honor Grant had 
this generous conclusion; "Where all have 
done so well it would be out of place to make 
invidious distinction ." 

After he had written this letter he wrote a 
telegram giving an enlarged view, making 
the battle general and decided, routing Jlie 



ind lea 



i the 
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McCleekand's being in the advance. This 
would be that adtount which would go to the 
:iiitry: 

' We landed at Bruinsbnrg April SO, moved imme- 
diately on Fori Gibson, met the enemy ll.OOOstrong 
four miles south of Port (itbton at 2 ». m., and en- 
gaged him all duy, entirely routing him. with the 
los; ol many klUed, and aboni SDO priwnen beside 



the wounded. Our loss a 



unded. 



t 1€0 






^ toward Vteksbut^. destro 

ing the bridges over the two lorka of Bayou Pieti 
These were rebuilt and the pursuit continued t 
ihe present time. Besides the he«vy artillery 
this place, four field pieces were captured cerlai 



. Tbec< 



allzed. 



. Our victory has been 
■my ll.oroughly demor- 



By this ingenious arrangement tli* great 
and decisive battle and brilliant victory 
would go to the country, with the glory of it 
appropriated by a "We," while the modified 
battle and undecided result, with McCler- 
NAND in the advance, would go to HxiiECK to 
fix McClehnand's status. 

The war bulletin is a standing simile for 
truthfulness. C,«sab's "Veni, vidi, vici" is 
the classic model upon which the finest war 
bulletinsareonlyaneipansion. That master 
of the art of war, Bonafabte, was master of 
the art of war bulletins. Possession of the 
latter genius is presumptive evidence of pos- 
session of Bonaparte's genius in the other. 

In the appendix Gen. Gbani's militjiry 
historian says he gives copies of all dispatches 
between Grant and Halieck during ttie en- 
tire V^cksburg campaign. This care for the 
completeness of the record enables the reader 
to perceive that tJie information given by the 
dispatches was of the same high order as that 
which invented the several plans of this 
"anomalous campaign." 

This care for historical completeness brings 
next in the order of the record, following 
OnASi'simprovedaccountof thebattleof Port 
Gibson, the followiug, which, although of 

but two lines, is greatest in consequences: 

"Gen. Grant to Gen. L. Thomas, Hankin- 
son's Ferry, Miss., May 5, 1863, I have the 
honor to request that Capt Adam Badead, A. \/' 
A. D. C, be ordered to report to me for duty 
on my staff," A divine poet has emphasized 
the slenderness of the thread on which future 
events are suspended. From this dispatch of 
two lines came the history, in three volumes, 
which is the authority of this admiring his- 
torical review. From this, tllapt. Adam Ba- 
DBAu grew to be Gen. Badeau. From a 1 
of soft places in the army he evolved to the 
post of Consul General at London, which is 
held to be the softest p!ace abroad in the gift 
of the government. 
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This soft Beat, in tlie course of twelve years, 
enabled him to finish in elegant leisure his 
second and third Toluraes, and to have them 
duij revised by their illustrious liero. From 



thent 



s transferred b> the light s 



E h 



genteel occupation of Minister to Copen- 
hagen. Thas does the great republic give the 
lie to the tradition of the old world despot- 
isms, that an autocratic government, with 
pensions in its unlimited hands, is essentia! 
to the encouragement of literature. 

Capt. AD.4W Babbao, a. a. D C t 

West Pointer— to uae the m 1 ta j d — 
but his constant perception of th m 
ablp difference between a v I fe d 

W t Po nW mates him I ost 
Be da. h s oufidential 1 t t 

on bis taff h 

to write his i ta y 1 f 
hia bed and ho d— b d 
a d J n taph — h aring fror 1 w 1 pa 
the max ms of the art of 'w t h 

b n a t tte m litary eduoat th tb 
n nd n enla taoght at We t P f 

Th t ad t on h Ids that An m B h d 

ser>ed a term in the noble profession ot lour 
nalism, and that he acquired h:s facility in 
tliat elevated and impartial style which treats 
alike the most commonplace doings and the 
brightest achievements of his hero witli the 
same superlative ascription, from practice in 
a rural joamal, in the composition o£ de- 
scriptionsof interesting natural and abnormal 
productions— mammoth squaslies, cabbage 
heads of ancommon development, dreadful 
accidents, multitudinous births, misbegotten 
monsters, testimonial gifts of garden sauce 
(pro. saas) to the editor, fat lambs, jnajeatio 
rams, prize bulls, swina who have carried to 
the ultimate the self-culture which is only 
the working of Nature's great law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which develops alike the 
best pork of commerce and the greatest Gen- 

The same tradition holds that his reverse 
style of stricture toward all of Gen, Grant's 
subaltern Generals came also from the jour- 
nalistic babit of critical animadversion upon 
the negative virtues of the contemporary ed- 
itor over the way. Whether this tradition, 
waa fetched through the method of the sci- 
ezititic and theological people, to reason from 
eSect back to cause, or whether it is strictly 
biographical, can not be material, aa tiie re- 
sult is the same; and this result is a work 



of great service to the student of the art of 
war in its highest reaches. 

The military art hath the peculiar property 
that it !s moat abstruse and technical in the 
elementary parts, as the school of the suldier, 
the section, platoon company, and so on, 
and grows more simple — or rather more 
in the line of general knowledge and general 
aptitude — in the Aigher branches of grand 
tactics and strategj Thusone may be scholar, 
scientist, statesman, or editor of a daily jour- 
al, and yet not know how to do or command 
he facings, the manual of arms, the loading 
by twelve commands; how to give the com- 
nands to form line into column and column 
nto line; how to give the orders or do tha 
enuflections of that most abstruse partof a 
military training, the dress parade. 

But the practice of the higher branches, the 
tactics by which battles are fought, or the 
trategy which plans campaigns, embracing 
the whole theater of war, is set forth by 
generals and historians to the understanding 
i the common mind. This draws the line 
I etween the military things, which the "lay" 
reader or commentator may understand, and 
the militarj things which are nnderatood 
only by those iechnicallv educated. 

Even Adam B^deau who keeps to the view 
the impassable galf between officers who 
were educated at the institute, and offlcera 
who were not recognizes that the popular 
mind can comprehend the dj ngs of stupend- 
ous strategy and grand tactics which he re- 
counts of Gen Gbabt When the military 
biographer himself sets forth eiercisesof the 
highest parte of military silence for the ad- 
miration of the common people, it can not 
be presumptuous in 
predate them. Thus doth the 
estlj, but firmly, assert his offl 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



With Grand Gulf in Gen. Grant's posses- 
sion, the way now lay open before him to 
carry out his Port Hudson plan. The inj- 
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pregnable rear in trench me iits which he found 
would enable him to hold against tlie enemy 
froni Vicksburg, while waiting with part of 
his army besieged, for tlie Port Hudson part 
to go, view, conquer, and return, fetcliing the 
deliverer Banks with ii. 

Nothing was now needed to put this plan 
on the higii road to success but the invention 
oE some means of supplying the army, the 
finding of some means to get the 20,000 men 
to Port Hudson, and to get them back again, 
and a few other details. For there were not 
means to transport tbem by the river, and if 
20,000 men were to start to mareh that dis- 
tance in the enemy's country, they would 
hardly get there, and it was as unlikely that 
Banks could letnh his troops up to Vickshurg. 
This clear way, and Gen. Gkant'b long attach- 
ment tij the Port Hudson plan, whioii was 
the cherished child of his own brains, made 
him very loth, to give it up. 

Besides one more new plan might be the 
last feather to break the back oi the long suf 
fering confidence of H^lleck Lincoln and 
Stantjn a fortunate decision seems to 
make much arginent unnece b t 

BiDEAC out of h s abundance es h 

argument against tl e Port Hu so 
Most of the reasons are of the imp 
of the plan, whieli were as obv us at 
likeii's Bend as now, but whicll h p ts 
GKAMias unaware of till he rea b d ra d 
Gulf by the rear. In this it is likely that 
Badeau does Grunt but scant justice; for the 
iflilitary necessity to get away from Vicks- 
burg by some way that should seem for the 
time to go forward, could not allow Gkant 
consider any impossible things that were si 
eral weeks off. 

Badeat) classes the reasons against the Port 
Hudson plan as the negative, the r( 
going toward Tickaburg as the positive, and 
e lias such a wealth of negative reai 
e omits the small ones, to wit: that Grant 
lad not 'means to feed hie arm.v; nor to keep 
the pact left at Grand Gulf from being cut off 
from its supplies, nor to get 20,000 men I 
Port Hudson without capture, or to get thei 
back again. Among his negative reasons he 
gives the following two as especially decisive 
in effect: 

First, "Gbakt was now fifteen miles [in 
fact ten] on the road from Grand Gulf eitlier 
to Jackson, Black River bridge, or Vicksburg. 



He could not afford to delay, much less to re- 
trace his steps." 

Grant had not yet learned patience by de- 
lay; yet no one asked him to delay the march ' 
on Port Hudson. But Nature's strict econo- 
my ceases to nourish those parts which are 
disused. After Gen. Grant had constantly 
exercised his army in the movements of the 
Holly Springs campaign, the Lake Provi- 
dence, Chickasaw Bayou, and Steele's Bayou 
operations, and in a march of seventy miles 
to get away from Vicksburg— ever, like poor 
~ )e in Bleak House, moving on — it had lost 
le use of the step retracing muscles. 
Second, he had at this "crisis" (mental) 
iceived a letter from Banes, stating that he 
could not be at Fort Hudson before the lOth. 
Gbant answered this letter on the 10th, 
showing that he could not have received it 
earlier than the 9th. Inasmuch as Gkant 
could not get 20,000 men to Port Hudson in less 
than a fortnight, if at all, it appears quite re- 
markable that in Badbad's subsequent view, 
indoEsed by Gbant, it was Banks' inability to 
be there before the 10th that made Grant re- 
solve lo turn his back on Banks 

T hptofi hmw his 

mta fl dtemdG wote 



Grand (jull lo have sent a sofflcleul lorce to Port 
Hndaon lo have insured the fall of tbat place, vriih 
your co-operailon, or rather to bnie cu-operaled 
with you to accnre tlial end. 

MeelloglheenemyasI did, however, I toUowed 
him to aie Big Black, and could not afford lo re- 
liuce my Kteps. I also learned, and believe the In- 
iormation to be reliable, that Port Hudson Is almost 

bands. Many days can not elapse before the battle 
will begin which Ig to decide the (ate of Vicksburg, 
but it Is irapoEalble lo predict how lone it may last. 
I would ui^entlj- request, therefore, thai ypii join 



le great struggle U 



i Miaslsmopi 



The great playwright has given tonching 
expression to Sir John Falfstaft's knightly cha- 
grin when he hadsentBardolph to the mercer 
for a new suit of satin bravery, with his own 
and Bardoipb's names, and the mercenary 
dealer bad sent back a request for better se- 
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I bad OB lief Hiej would pat ralabaiie In mj 
montli as oD^i to stop it wllb security, 1 Looked a 
BhouM have seat me two and twenty yntda ol satin 
as I am a true knlRht, and. he sends me security! 

Allfce rnefnl must have been the feelings of 
Geii. Banks, who. for more than sii. weeks, 
had been inirainentiy promised 20,000 
by Gen. Giiant, when in answer to a letter 
annonnping his readiness for the co-operation 
he received this request to drop Louisiana and 
the MiasissipDi and fetch all his forces to 
Geant, "to co-operate in the great struggle for 
opening the Mississippi River." 

During the time in which GHisr had tieen 
engaged in bis Port Hudson plan, and 
bad been promising 20,000 raen im- 
mediately to Gen. Banks, he had 
been enjoying an active experience. His 
force was 30,000 men when he took command, 
Decemljer 11, 1862, and he was assured of the 
co-operation of Gbaht at Vickabni^. The 
Confederates thought Louisiana our weak 
spot, ajid were active in West Louisiana and 
Texas, favored by a country which was al- 
most inaccessible. To hold New Orleans, 
with its many protecting forts and ap- 
proaches, required the lai^er partof his corps, 
so that his movable force was less than 14,000 
men, while the Con federate force ai Port Hud- 
son was 18,000. Leaving the fort to the 
future, he had taken the field in the Atcha- 
falaya country with considerable success. But 
he was recalled by an ui^nt call from Ad- 
miral Fabbagct to send a force to co-operate 
in recovering command of the river above 
Port Hudson. 

This had been lost by the activity of some 
rebel gnnboats, which sallied out from branch 
rivers and bayous, and which had captured 
the ram Queen of the West, and the gnnboat 
De Soto, from Grant's navy. The Admiral 
declared it necessary to run the Port Hudson 
batteries, now very formidable, and Baskb 
Bent bis troops to the rear to co-operate. The 
naval operation was costly. The frigates 
^ Hartford, Mississippi, Richmond, and Monon- 
gahela, and the seagoing gunboats Albatross. 
Genesee, Kineo. Essex, and Sachem made the 
attempt. The Mississippi, the lai^est ship, 
was lost. The Hartford and Albatross got by. 
The rest dropped hack variously hurt. And 
now Banes took the field again in West 
Louisiana, in co-operation with the navy, tor 
' which he was blamed by Halleck in his 
annual report, who thought that with his 



14,000 men he should have besieged the fort^- 
ascertained positively, afterward, lo have had 
16,000 men. 

Aided by some light draught gunhoafsj^, 
which bad now come from Pobibk's fleet, he ' 
followed Gen. Dick Tavlob to the Atchafa- 
laya, opened up that'to the Red River, cap- 
tured Alexandria and Fort De Russy. seized i 
two rebel ateamere, and destroyed eight, and • 
three gunboats. These operations were ac- 
complished by May 9, and now Gen. Bakks 
was ready lo co-operate with the 20.000 map 
promised by Gbant to capture Port Hudson 
and open the Mississippi Rivei. And now. ' 
May 12, he received Grant's letter of the 10th ^ 
that, having succeeded at Grand Gulf, ha 
could not send him the long promised army 
corps; but applying an emollient to his dis- 
appointment by asking him to come with all , 
his force and join him in the great operation 
to open the Mississippi River. 

In the military operations that are read of, 
when the two armies join issue, It is eipected 
that the verdict will soon come. But Gen. 
Gbant informs Basks that "many days can 
tlapse before the battle will begin which 
decide the fate of Vicksburg, but it is 
predict how long it may last;" 

if it might be like freedom's battle, which, 
once begun, is bequeathed from bleeding sire 
to son. 

To make the way entirely clear to Banks, 
Gbant gave him the valuable information 
that Port Hudson was evacuated. Subse- 
quently Banes found It sufficiently defended 
to resist an assault. Had Banks started on 
this chase he would have given up Louisiana 
aud the Lower Mississippi to the Confederates, 
~ ' "no means to transport his troops by 
■, and the march by land would have 
been a march into captivity. i 

much for the negative reasons. But.\' 
Badeau says "the positive ones were of 
greater force, as they always were with this 
He "had won a victory" — an 

wonted sensation; "had gained a foothold 

the high land and on the east bank that 
he had been five months striving to obtain ;" 
"his troops were encouraged, and the enemy 
demoralized;" he "felt the inspiration of 
vas his nature in war always to 
prefer the immediate aggressive;" so "he de- 
termined that night to detach no force 
against Banes, but lo begin operations against: 
Vicksburg." He wrote this to Banks, dated 
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tl t ir£h \ri 1 now BADE\r 'jb^s the matter 
was determined but even after this the 
movements denied tentative Badbau says 
tliey were in tho nature of developmenta.'' 
Having finallv cast off hi^ Port Hudson 
plan ai cording to Badbau abthesimkeeiuan- 
iipales himself from his own skin, and de- 
termined to begin operationa against Vicks- 
burg the nest thing was to plan the opera- 
tions In this doea Bvdbiai take the reader 
into the highest reaohesof strategy, which will 
come in the next cliapter. Bat befoie passing 
too far the order of events, the record should 
ibe brought up by giving the following dis- 
patch, which honors Secretary Stahtom's head 
and heart and other viscera, and which proves 
that the Assistant Secretary of War's im- 
pressions at Geant's luxurious headquarters 
on one of the largest steamers of the chartered 
fleet, illuminated by the generous hospitalities 
of his staff and circle of Generals, had been 
duly transmitted to his chief: 

Hon. E. M. Slanlon to C. A. Dann, E?q.— (Cipher 
Telegram.) 
r ■ Wabhibgtok, D. C., May fl, 1963, 

j Hen. Gram has full and absolute authority to en. 
toroe his own commands, and to remove any per- 
son who by Isnorance in action or any cauae inter- 
furei! wltb or delays Qis opei&iiomt. He ba> the ful) 
eouddeuceol the governmeuC, is ex ». 
force htB authority, and will be flctnl> ea 

I BUuporled, buthe will be tespoiiaible an 

j nre lo ejtect hU powerg. You may dmm ca 
1 this to him. 

The authority was plenary, b h 
inopportune; for the removal of M 
would reach the people on the h w 

of a victory in which he thong h 
inanded. But this was now onl a q 
of opportunity, and tlie Port Gi 
made it imperative. 

Personal incidents in the lives g 
are those which oftenest remind w 

may make our lives sublime. Badbau gives 
only its due prominence to an instance of 
Gen. Grant's submission to privation in thl! 
■■anomalous campaign." 

He narrates that "^hlle lying at Hankin- 
son's Ferry the horses and personal luggage 
[he means baggage] of Gen, Grabt and hi 
staff arrived at iieadquarters. Up to tiiis 
time he and his officers had messed with ai 
General near whose camp they happened 
I halt, riding borrowed, horses [borrowed, 
I jullltary term], and sleeping In the porches of 



the houses on the road'. When lie left Hard 
Times Grant look no baggage [he means lug- 
gage] with him btrt a toothbrush." 

This picture of Gr.mti's privation has eli- 
cited tnuch admiration. A commaiiding 
General with no lu^age {or baggage) but a 
toothbrush, and messing around on other offi- 
cers! To avoid unwholesome thinking, Ea- 
DKAU mentions the important fact that he 
borrowed a shirt of the navy at Grand Gulf, 
Yet each common soldier had his knapsack 
with all his luggage and baggage, which, like , 
the Immortal John Browk, he carried 
strapped upon his back as he went marching 
on; nlsohlsfaithful companions, the musket, 
bayonet, and cartridge bor with forty plump 
cartridges; likewise his haversack with three 
days' rations, which he was "ordered to make 
last five;" and although the weather was hot. 
yet so luxuriously were they provided tliat 
each carried on his shoulder an army 
blanket. 

They had all this baggage and luggage with 
them wherever they went, in their marching 
by night and fighting by day, and when they 
slept, which was not cramped by the "galler- 
ies" of planters' houses, but was under 
heaven's broad canopy. So luxuriously were 
tiie common volunteer soldiers eared for. 
e their Commanding General, who had 
luxury's lap to serve bis country on the 
of a mere Major General, took no bagK^e ', 
u^age) with Mm but a "toothbrush," 
hud no place to lay lils head save in the 
ses borrowed of the planters by the way- ' 



CHAPTER XXV. 



This history has now reached that stage of 
the Vicksborg campaign In which the strat- 
egy and operations raised Gen. Grast's mili- 
tary fame to its zenith, and made him thence- 
forward the sun of our great army, tottnd 
which all other Generals must revolve, and. 
In effect, the military dictator for the rest of 
the war. 
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essential to make the story of a campaign in- 
teresting. Adam BADEAtT remarks that all oE 
Gen. Grant's swamp operations were fruit- 
Iras, save in their educating the Commanding 
General, and hardening and inspiring the 
troops. Edncatjon, although necessary, Is not 
thrilling in narrative; but the campaign has 
now come to a stage of thrilling interest, in 
which a great opportunity, thrown in the 
Commanding General's way without hia in- 
tention, inspired bim to a series of operations 
which Gen. Halleck, instracted by Geabt's 
bulletins, and Badeait, instructed by Geast's 
matiit^d reflections, likened to the most 
brilliant, short, siiarp, and decisive of Bona- 
parte's eampaiens. 

A. distinct idea of the field of operations 
is essential to the understanding of the stra- 
tegic movements now to be made. Attention 
to a, "few points of outline will cnablo the 
reader to carry it in mind as well as if he had 
the map before him. Hankinson's Ferry, 
now a bridge, on the Big Black River, was 
Gkakt's point of departure, and had been the 
place from which he dated as his headquar- 
ters since the 3d. 

From Hankinson's Ferry doe north, over 
the upland, to Vicksburg is fifteen miles. 
From VickiBburg due east to Jackson, to which 
was a railrpad, is forty railm- From Hankin- 
son's Ferry east-northeast to Jackson !s forty- 
five miJes. This boundary incloses the whole 
field of Grant's and Peniberton's operations. 
The outline is that of a long right angle tri- 
angle, the perpendicular side being from 
Hankinson's to Vickbuig, the base side from 
Vicksburg to Jackson, the hypotenuse from 
Jackson to the ferry ; or say like a wedge, 
supposing the slant to be all on one side, the 
butt being at the ferry and Vicksboi^, and 
the straight side from Vicksburg to JacksonJ 
The following diagram gives the shape and 
proportion of the field of operations: 




is the theater of the ^ 



natural feature crossfiig it is Big Black Biver, 
which, coming down southwest, crosses the 
railroad ten miles east of Vicksburg, and on 
down to Hankinson's Ferry, and to the Mis- 
sissippi at Grand Gulf. Five miles east of 
Big Black, on the Vicksburg & Jackson Rail- 
road, isEdwftrds'Station, soon to he historical. 
About seven and a half miles east of this is 
Champion Hill, soon to be called by the 
soldiers "the hill of death;" a little way east 
of this, Bolton Station; then, nearly nine 
miles east, Clinton; from there lo Jackson is 
about nine miles. On diverging and converg- 
ing roads from Hankinson's lo Jackson, along 
the hypotenuse, are Rocky Springs, Utica, 
Cayuga, Auburn, New Auburn, Raymond, . 
and Mississippi Springs. The diagram is on the 
direct lines. The actual distance from Vicks- 
bui^ to Jackson by the railroad is forty-four 
miles; from Hankinson's Ferry to Jackson by 
the common roads near fifty miles. From 
Hankinson's to Vicksburg, or to the railroad 
in the rear of Vicksburg, there need not be 
more than a mile or two variation from the 
direct line of fifteen miles. 

Gbaiit's immediate base is at Hankinson's 
Perry, His objective is Pembehton's army, 
covering Vicksburg. its line of communication 
being the railroad to Jackson. A march of 
arteen miles from Hankinson's Perry would 
bring Grant's army upon this railroad, and 
compel PaMBBRTON to come out to fight a bat- 
tle for his communications or be shut up in 
Vicksburg without an effbit. Badesu says 
Ge ANT estimated Pehbertos's force at 30,000. 
Gbast was not subject to the military fault of 
underrating the number opposed to bim. At 
Pittsburg Landing he sent word to Buell that 
he was attacked by 100.000 men. 

Of this estimated 30,000 Grant reported 
that he had engaged 11,000 at Port Gibson, 
and had "entirely routed" and "thoroughly 
demoraiized" them. The route diredl to 
Vicksburg from Hankinson's had the line of 
blaffon the one band, which, with the wet 
bottoms beyond, formed a rampart for the 
left tiank antt rear, all the way to Vicksburg. 
On the other hand, the' Big Black River of- 
fered a natural intreiichment for the right 
flank and rear, all the way., The route would 
be over a rolling country of plantations and 
roads, and with no serious natural obstacles. 

The route taking Warrenlon by the rear, 
the Confederates would have to depart there- 
from as soon as the march began. At War- 
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reiiton GRiST would slj-ike the river a little 
way below the lower end of his canal across 
the tongne of lund. opposite Vieksburn. where- 
by the wagoning of his sappiiea from Mill i- 
ken's BKud and Young's Point would be re- 
duced to three miles, by a road now practica- 
ble. Tims a march of ten miles to Warren- 
ton would fetch bim. back to his base of sup- 
plies and te-enforcemenla. This would relieve 
a!l the troops that were guarding the land 
route of siity miles, round by way of Rich- 
mond to Hard Times, and would add these to 
his fighting force. 

The defeat of Pembertos in a pitched bat- 
tie, while covering VieksburB, might be es- 
pecied to carry witi it the immediate fall of 
the place, without the dreadful labor and 
consuming o£ the army by a siege. Then 
GEANr could turn hia army east, scatter the 
ineffectual force at Jacltson. and make that 
his base of operations. Gen. J. E. Johhstoh'e 
narrative shows that he expected GEAKTto do 
this, and he said that Grant's occupation of 
Jackson was the loss of the State of Missis- 
sippi. It appears that at first Geant contem- 
plated the direct line; for he wrote 8HEBa*N, 
then at Grand Gulf, May 7: "If Blair was 
now up I belieTe we could be in Vicksbui^ in 
sevea days." Blaih had only two brigades, 
and was on the way from Milliken'a Bend. 

To march, however, from Han kin son 'a 
Ferry, Sfteen miles, upon the communica- 
tions of Pbmberton'h army, covering Vioks- 
burg, and decide the fate of the Confedejate 
array and of Vicksburg in one battle, would 
be so direct and obvious that it could hardly 
be called anything higher th(tn a grand 
tical movement. It is what any General 
would do if lie thought he could beat the 
opposing army. And in general, when s 
commander enters on an invading campaign, 
he thinks he carf beat the enemy's army. 

It is such a direct and obvious movemeni 
as BoHAFABTB would havs made, or Pbepbeic 
the Great, but it would not be strategic in the 
highest degree. But to depart from, a direct 
line of fifteen miles, and to march fifty miles 
to Jackson, lengthening it oy zigzag marches 
to seventy, and then l.ack, leaving the enemy 
covering Vicksburg— thisis high strategy. 

This is that which raised Gen. Grant's 
military fame to ita zenith. In explaining 
this strategy, Badead takes the common'mind 
into the uppermost realms of the military 
art. The general and overruling reason was 



in Grant's nature, as he has before stated: 
■'It was his nature in war always to prefer 
the immediate aggressive." Therefore he 
went to Jackson and back, when the en- 
emy was in his immediate front ButBAUBAu 
has also an abundance of particular reasons, 
concedes the apparent advantages 
of the direct or tactical line, but he mentions 
obstacle; "Apparently Geakt's moat 
natural course was to march direct upon 
Vieksburg, and at once begin the siege, or at 
least attack its garrison, should that come out 
im. He was not more than twelve 
[ten] miles from Warrenton, and had only 
formidable obstacle to encounter, the Big 
Black River, the line of which would prob- 
ably be taken by any enemy opposing him." 

The adage celebrates the short memories of i 
truthful historians. After Adah Badeau has i 
had GaANT for several days in possession of ^A 
the crossing of the Big Black River, and after '• 
McPhebson, on the 4th, had- made a recou- \ 
naissance north along the west side of'the \ 
Big Black, to within six miles of Yickssurg, i 
and had found no enemy, he restores the Con^ 
federate army to the Big Black River, in 
front of Grant, as a' "formidable natural oh- I 
stacle" which Grant would have to encoun- 
ter with the Confederate army holding it, iE 
he went by the diiect road. 

The statement of this reason by Adak 
Badbau. approved by Grant, is an indication j 
of the abundance of reasons Grant had for 
leaving a direct way of fifteen miles, and 
going around 150 miles to avoid the enemy at 
Vicksbui^. The other reason is that Gen. 
Gkkgq was "collecting another force toward 
the east and north, of whose atrengtii Grant 
was not well informed." Therefore he re- 
solved to go east "to drive eastward the 
weaker one" before the two could unite. 
Then he would seize Jackson, destroy the rail- 
roads there, and thus would liave "Vieksburg 
and its garrison isolated from the would be 
Confederacy." 

That no force arrived at Jackson or on the 
east till the lOth only distinguishes Grant's 
foresight in making the immediate objective 
of his plan a re-enforcement which might 
come on the east if he waited for it. That 
the Confederate forces at Vicksbui^ and Jack- 
sou, having the inner line, could unite by 
moving half the distance which Grant 
raar.;hed to prevent ihem. might be a consid- 
eration in war as practiced in the old world; 
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but AVAU BtDGAD saya that Gbaht's military 
iijechods were origins!; that "Hia mind, in- 
deed, woa never mucli inclined to follon 
precedeuta, or to set store by rulea; he was not 
aj)t to study the means by which other men 
had succeeded; Ije seldom discussed tlie cam- 
■ paigns of great commandere in European 
wars, and was atterly indifferent to precept 
or example whenever these seemed tu him in- 
applicable." And if he was "not apt to 
study" Uieae, they were always inapplicable. 
Therefore did Gb«nt determine to leave 
P^MBEBTON on his flanli, and to leave to him 
(he Inner line, while he himself went to Jack- 
on to see 'f any t oops were there, and to 
d e them easlwari then to return and 



las 



The 



i e de erra ne J upo this strategy is movable, 
I ke tl e t rae w en he gave up the Port Hud- 
son pla beg nn g with midnight of the 3d, 
and rev v ng on ihe l)th, and renewed again 

ttfe I3th And f t shall appear that the 

1 Ian was onstructed after the event, and that 
t e mo eme ts followed Grant's great prin- 
c pie of not fe ter g himself by any plan, 

a wayseipect gto be governed by tlie emer- 
ge es tl at were su e to arise," is it any 
t e le,B exalt ng to h a genius? 

Ca ti ere be anyh ghereffectof geniusthan 
to have "built wiser than you knew?" It 
shows an intuition transcending your own 
comprehension. If this be not genius, what 
ia it? One need not have read CapL Toby 
(Tandy's narrative of his experience at the 
siege of tfamur to dud that hiscory of battles 
by those who fought them is a progress of 
evolution The poet or orator often has ideas 
abov h p h G C AH with 

into t 1 pt myl md the 
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about to^begin 







CHAPTER SXVI. 



18 UNMOVEP — CUT- ■ 



War history is prone to be tainted by the ' 
injuatice of crediting secondary Generals with ' 
successes which were oi^anized by the Com- 
manding General's mind. Happily thia his- 
tory is free from aueb fault; for Adam Badsau 
narrates that the strategy of the operation 
againat Fbmbebton at Vicksburg, bv march- 
ing away to Jackson, was Qbabt's alone, and 
was entered upon contrary to the views of all 
hia general officers, and contrary to Gen. 
Halleck'b ordera. There is great pathoa in 
Badbad's description of Gen. Gbant'b lonely 
state, at this crisis, bearing all the weight of 

So Gram wax alone; his molt trustsd euborditiBtes 
beMught htm to ehau^e liis plana, wtille hie sups' 

interlere. SoldierB o[ fepulation and civillaai in 
high plnnes conderoned in HiivancB a oainpaigH 
thatMemed HJthem sshopeleES u it was unprece- 

wlth the governiaent and the Generals. Grant 
l^ew all this Lind appreciated his danger, out ww 
as Intolnerable u> the appreheneionB ol ambition as 
tu the entreaties ol frienditilp or the anxieties even 
o( pattloiism. 

The way in which he came to be thus 
alone, bearing like Atlas this dreadful load, 
is, tirst, by means of a dissolving view, in 
which the Port Hudson plan melts into the 
Vicksbui^ plan, and the objections of Subb- 
MAM and other military men and civilians to 
that are brought forward and hitched to this; 
second, by ingeniously extinguishing time 
and space, so as to fetch forward one of Hal- 
LECK-'s dispatches co-operarive to the Port 
Hudson plan, and fitting it to the Vicksbui^ 
plan, and calling it a conntermand. "And 
so Grant was alone!" But he who conld. 
steal from Geakt the credit of thfe hypot 
enuae and right angle plan of tbe^ 
campaign of 150 miles against Pembeh- 
TON and VioksbuLg, fifteen miles in front, is. 
a more contemptible wretch than he wlio, 
steals the golden trash which is slave to every, 
holder. 

So sbadowy was left the military possession 
of the country north to the Ohio by Gbant's, 
. operations to, open Oie Mjssissippi, that tela 
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grams ha^ to be sent round by Grand Guilt 
and the wagon route of supplies by way of 
Richmond to Milliken's Bend, and tlieiice by 
convoyed steamboat to Cairo, to reach the 
teleitraph. Therefore, while Grast waa 
vacillating between hia Port Hudson plan of 
retreat and his opportunity to advance, Hal- 
LECK, in ignorance, was sending bracing co- 
operative dispatches io him and Basks. 
Adam Badead fetches forward one of these, 
which waa faithful to Grant's Port Hudson 
plan, in ignorance of any other, and evolves 
it into ft countermand ot his Vicksbnrg plan, 
and tlipreby achieves his lonely patlios. 

Adam Babeau views Grast's plan of opera- 
tion against Pembebton at Vicksburg, by the 
line of the hypoteniiE* to Jackson, and the 
baise line back to Vicksbui^, as the one that 
"presented the most absolute and splendid 
advantages; but it also presented difficulties 
and dangers sufficient to deter any but the 
most confident o£ commanders. To ander- 
take It Grant must not only advance between 
two armies, either oi which was a formidable 
opponent" (one of these armies was Gebgg'b, 
who by the 10th had a brigade), "and run the 
risk of their combining to crash him; 
but, more daring still, he would expose hia 
only line of conimnni cation with the Missis- 
sippi to attacks from Pbmbeeton. If he at- 
att^mpted to guard that line, 
weaken bis moving column, go that it would 
he unsafe to cope with Gkeog, now ■ 
peoting re-eiifor eii en s on e S< 



East." 




Tlie General w 


atcg\ ads him from 


the enemy's nan 


a V h s fi-ont to a 


flank marcli fift m 


e away do s appear to 



expose hia comn un ca n k wise his Tear. 
Tlierefore. aaysAn kB de He at once de- 

cided to abandon hia base altogether, t<) plunge 
into the enemy's country with tliree daya' 
rations, trusting to the region Itself for forage 
and supplies, and to the chances of victory to 
enable him to rega 



The 1 



s indispensable not 
only io his success, but to his salvation." 
That the General who marches 150 miles 
fetch round to the objective fifteen 



niies 



seems undeniable; 
fifty miles away fi 
lenenij's R»in ai 



his front, needs celer 



when he marches 
ia ba&e, and leaves the 
vithlo fifteen miJes of 



it, he exposes hia communieations, seema 
equally plain; and each enhances the won- 
derful strategy. But the words of the argu- 
ment just quoted convey tliat Grant's Resign 
at this time waa simply a raid, to destroy 
ilroads and stores, and ' to regain some 
point on the Mississippi in spite ot all the 
opposition ot two hostile armies." This may 
eiplain some oi the enigmatical movements 
in "this anomalous campaign." 

Gen. Grant's act of cutting loose from his 
base of supplies is that wbieh gave tiie charm 
of romance to thia, campaign, as it did to 
Gen. Shbrman's march to the sea. In each 
the achievement of marching away from a 
base of supplies was so daazling as to eclipse 
tlie homely fact that it was a march away 
from the enemy. But the jnst measure of 
glory has not been given to Gen. Gkani's 
cutting away from his base of supplies, not 
even by Adam Bideau. This is because of 
the misconception that Gbant's baae of sup- 
plies was at Grand Gulf. 

If to cut his baae to go fifty miles to Jack- 
son, to operate on PESiBKBTori at Vicksbui^, 
wasabriiliantaohiovement. then the greater 
brilliancy of cutting his base at Milliken's 
Bend, ^xty miles further away, can l>e ex- 
actly calculated At that place is where Gen. 
Grant cut his base of supplies when he 
started on hia Port Hudson plan. He ex- 
pected to carrj his base along by the canal 
and bavou navigation hut this had sunk 
away. He cut no base of supplies at Gran^ 
Gulf; for he took all he could get, and waited 
from the 3d to the 10th for more. He took 
all the teams with him that he could get up 
by that time, and was followed subsequently 
by a train of 200 wagons more. At Milliken's 
Bend was where the romantic feat of catting 
loose from the base waa performed, and the 
romantic objective of it was the retreat to 
Port Hudson. 

On the 6th of May Gen. GuflriT dispatched 
toHALi,ECK: "Ferrying land transportation 
(teams) and rations to Grand Gulf is detain- 
ing me on the Black River. I will move as 
soon as three days' rations are secured, and 
send the wagons back to Grand Gulf for 
more." While the main armv was marching 
to the front, an army in the rear and a fleet 
of transports were hurrying forward supplies; 
yet now six days aft«r the landing at Eriiins- 
hurg, and ten days after reaching Hard Times, 
I Geami'b tjoops, although spread out to "live 
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off the country," bad not three days' rations 
ahead. 

In the same dispatch he said: "Informa- 
tion from the other side leads me to believe 
the enemy are bringing forces from Tulla- 
boma. Should not Kosecrane at least make 
a, demonstration of advancing?" It appears, 
by Gen. J, E. Johnston's report, that be and 
Gen. Bbagg agreed in the opinion that, in the 
then attitude of Rosbcbanb, no forces could be 
taken from Bbags wid:out losing Tennessee; 
therefore, that Roseceabs was rendering very 
eflective cooperation to Gkabt, while his 
waiting gave time enough to fetch Beaoo's 
forces against him, if they had been free. 

Tlie great movement of celerity is about to 
begin, hut has not yet begun. For sorae 
mysferions reason there is hesitancy. Says 
Adam Badeatt: "'On the Gtb Geant ordered 
McPhehson; "Move one of your divisions to 
Rocky Springs to-morrow, leaving the others 
fo occupy from your present heaiic[uarteia to 
the ferry. On the approach of Sherman's ad- 
vanceorder up the second,' " "Accordingly at 
10 a. m. on the 7th" Logan's division moved, 
and was followed by Csockee's to Eocky 
Springs, five miles east of Hankinson Ferry, 
"where they remained in camp till the 9tb. 
On the 8th Gbakt's headquarters were re- 
moved to Eocky Springs." 

Sheeman'b corps had reached Hankinson's 
on the 8th, having that morning drawn three 
days' rations at Grand Guif. SaysBADEiu: 
"This day Geabt announced to Halleck, 
'Oar advance is fifteen miles from Edward's 
Slatlon, on Southern Railroad. All loolcs 
well.'" Edward's Station is on the Vicks- 
burg & Jaclcson Railroad, and appears by the 
map to be twenty miles northeast of Eocky 
Springs. Badeatj says in a foot note: "This 
estimate was incorrect. Rocky Springs is fuU 
twenty-five miles from Edward's Station." 
But the stal«menl served well enough for the 
time, and gave to Hallbck the idea of a vig- 
orous forward movement, while Gbani was 
waiting for something. To discredit Grant's 
statements that were good for the time seems 
reprehensible in Adau Badeatj. 

At this inte ' g po B 1 one of 

the most m is neons 

turns which re plan 



be told and explained, and as a history of all 
this, up to the nest change of plan, would 
make this chapter too long, the opportunity 
is taken to end the chapter here, rather than 
have to do it in the middle of a thrilling 
stroke o( sti'ategy. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



All through Capt. Adam Badeatj'b three val- 
nable volunins run little alternating strains, 
aa ii on parallel cle^ of the music stafF. com- 
plementing each other likethepartsof avocal 
duet. And as in the operatic duet the parts 
may seem (o be disputing and challenging to 
mortal combat, yet thay harmoniously blend, 

dictory jet they aie one in the harmuniuus 

For example one strain celebrates Gen 
Gram s faraighted sagacitv which disctrna 
tlie end from the beginning and shapua 
every particular and detail to that end the 
complementing strain sings that he did ne\er 
fetter himself with precise plans, bit "always 
eipecl^d to be governed by the emergencies 
that were sure to arise" — the principle which 
was the guiding s!ar of the life of the dis- 
tinguished Wilkins Micawber, 

Again, one strain celebrates the minuteness 
of Gen. Grant's military mind, and (ells how 
he gave orders not only to eommaiidera of 
corps, but to their subordinates, the command- 
ers of divisions, brigades, and regimefits, also 
the quartermasters, commissaries, and wagon 
masters, bow detailed and minute tliese 
orders were, reaching to the most rudimentary 
parts, S3 well a^ to grand tactics, sach as di- 
rectinga Major General, in moving upon the 
enemy, to put his wagon train in the rear 
rather than in front; the blending strain sings 
that "Grant never gave express orders in ad- 
vance; it waa his custom always to await the 
contingencies of a campaign;'' "he contented 
himself beforehand with giving orders for the 
earliest movements," leaving the rest to be 
"governed by the movements of the enemy." 

In one strain Gen. Grant so orders every . 
part ia g^iie^al and detail, and his commaad- 
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ing "in person" so directs and pervades every 
divifdon, brigade, and regiment that each suc- 
cesfat part is hia own. and each part thnt is 
not successful is tlie blunder of a subordinate; 
in the counterpart he simply ''indicates the 
great features of a campaign." or "the princi- 
pal object o£ a battle," and leares to each 
o choose hia order of movement. 

always to prefer the immediate aggressive;" 
"his Strategy was always that of bringing to 
bear upon a certain point all the force he 
could command; he did not necessarily select 
the weakest point, but rather that which was 
vital, and, therefore, likely to be best de- 
fended; but he threw his entire str.ength upon 
this point, and repeated the blows until all 
was ended;" in the contralto part he sur- 
passes all the great masters of tlie art of war 
by the surprising strategy of marching away 
from the enemy in his front, to hunt for fu- 
ture problematical detachments. 

In one strain Gbant'e rule of war is to dis- 
regard places, in order to mate the destruc- 
tion of armies his objective; in the counter 
strain his greatest strategical and tactical 
achievements are in so directing his line of 
operations as to fetch the opposing army into 
its strongest fortified places. 

These are but examples of a long succession 
of these harmonious strains. To the unwonted 
reader they sound 
uncultured, Wagheb' 
cordant, while to the cultured ear they are 
wonderful harmonies. In like manner he 
who is attuned to Abam Badeac's consistency 
will have Ceased xa be perceptive of contradic- 

When Adam Badeau resumed the fhread oE 
his narrative, after tie very miscellaneous 
turn at the end of the last chapter, a crisis 
had changed the complexion of QBABi'f 
strategy. He relates that; "AtKocky Springs 
Gbabt heard that the rebels were fortifying 
and concentrating at Edward's Station, about 
twenty-five miles off, on the Vicksburg & 
Jackson Railroad." What was a General 
do in such a crisis? Badeau tells what Gbabt 
did. First "he determlmed to change the 
relative positions of two of the corps." Mc- 
Clkbband, on the right, was shifted over to 
V tlie left, next the Big Black River; McPhkb- 
soH, on the left, was shifted over to the right; 
Shbbman still in the center. 

If the reader pays not strict attention he 



will lose his mental grip on one of the finest 
pieces of strategy in "this anomalous cam- 
paign." Continues Badeaf; "It was his in- 
tention now to hng the Big Black River as 
closely as possible with McClskkakd's and 
Shebhan's corps, and strike tlie railroad with 
them beyond Edward's Station, somewhere 
between that place and Bolton, forty or fifty 
miles from Hanklnson's Ferry. Meunwliile 
McPhbrson was to move by way of Utica to 
Raymond thirty-five miles from the ferry, 
and thence into Jackson twenty mdes further, 
destroyinfe the railroad telegraph, and pub- 
lic stores there he was then b> push west 
and room the main force 

The ingenuity of this strate^', like the 
moral of Capt John Buiisb\ s ohaervations, 
will apjcir m thp application of it. thus: 
"By these disfos tun^ Gk^ht would avoid a 
battle with the main rebel army on the 
ground OLletted b3 Pbmbebtih, • * * 
while at the same time he divided the enemy, 
interposing between Pembhbton and the rebel 
forces at Jackson." Thus does Qen. Grant's 
historian lay hare the most abstruse parts of 
the art of strategy, so that the common mind 
can underatandingly admire. 

Kothing can be plainer or more admirable. 
Geant, at Rocky Springs, deciding it unwise 
to attack the enemy where he is concentrated 
and fortified, atEdward's Station, in Bis front, 
moves McPhkhsob away by the flank in front 
of the enemy, to Jackson, and divides his 
army, from tlie Big Black River to Jackson, a 
distance ot forty miles, in front of the ene- 
my's center and strong position at Edward's 
Station, in order to "divide the enemy," 
Surely, according to Adam Badeau. the na- 
tion owes a statue to Peubkkton. 

And now it appea.r3 that all this enlighten- 
ment, and all this plan, came to Grant after ■ 
he moved to Rocky Springs, and heard there 
that Pembektob was fortifying and concentra- 
ting at Edward's Station, and that til) now 
he had been following his great rale of fetter- 
ing himself by no plan, but expecting to be 
"governed by the contingencies that were 
sure to" turn up. And even now he told no 
one of his new plan. Badeau says he did not 
tell McClesnand, because he "feared to trust 
him with an independent expedition, which 
the movement against Jackson seemed 
likely to prove, and, therefore, put him on 
the left," 

Kor did he tell Ssbbmak and McPbebsoh, 
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though BA»B4r says that somehow they un- 
derstood it; "the latter, espeoiallv, was 
aware that, if poaaible, he wua to posh on 
toward Jackson, though not without express 
orders." And it appears that Gbant did not 
tell himself; for at this juncture Badeau di- 
gresses into the following glowing ascription 
to Grant's genius in keeping himself free 
from plana, and seizing things aa they turned 

"These" (i. e., espreas order^ ''Gkant never 
gave in advance. It was hia custom always 
to await the contingencies of ft campaign, 
None oE his plana were so precise that he 
coald not vary them; all allowed for the un- 
certain and unexpected movements of the 
enemy. After the great featarea of a cam- 
paign, or the principal object of a battle, was 
indicaWd. and the position of the troupsat 
the outset determined, he contented himself 
beforehand with giving orders for the earliest 
nioveroenta, always expecting to be governed 
afterward by the emergencies that were sure 

jient." Therefore he 
himself, that he was 






Many of his 
red at the rt 



:i, added to the desorip- 
it Rocky Springs, 



told t 

aiming at Jackson, 

By this fineascriptio 
tion, it appears that Gi 
on the 8tb, 9th, andlOth of May, 
for the eraergencies that were sure to arise." 

Predominance of the memory stunts the 
creative faculty, and would make war history 
dull. What reader can desire that Adam 
Badkad, revised by Gbant, should be limited 
by plodding memory, when by emancipation 
from ita fetters he can narrate on page 230 
this change of plan, and this elaborate new 
strategy, formed on theSth, at Rocky Springs, 
because Fehbbbton had selected, fortified and 
was concentrated at Edward's Station, and 
then can state in a foot note on page 241, this: 
'■Pbmbertos did not arrive in person at Ed- 
ward's till the l4th, hut his troops were there 
Hie day before." 

BADKio relates that GnAur waa practicing 
a stratagem to deceive MeClernahd in this 
new arrangment by shifting him from th< 
tight to the left, and informing him that the 
enemy'a main army was at Edward's Station, 
and that that was the objective. He sava of 
the Jackson plan: '"MeClersahi) was not in- 
formed of tliis intention at all. • • • 
McClebnabd was sure always to claim the 
most important position or command, but as 



he was really nearer the great hult of the 
rebel army, he had no reason to complain, 
supposing himself to be in the advance." 

TheCommandingGeneral who carries along 
a very complex strategy to deceive the enemy 
as to hia movements, and has at tlie same 
time to practice deep stratagem to deceive the 
commander of his principal corps aa to his 
movements and plans, shows a double genina 
for war, and, as Badeao observes of the bayou 
operations, "demonstrates the fertility and 
variety of devices developed during this an- 
omalous campaign." 

By turning forward to page 258 it will be 
observed that up to the 16ch Grant supposed 
that Pembebton waa still keeping guard over 
Vioksburg, and that his raid was based upoui 
that idea, expecting, as was said, in titling 
the original plan on page 220, "to regain some 
point on the Mississippi, in spite of ail the 
opposition of two hostile armies." 

After mature reflection upon the events of 
a campaign in which the instinct of genius 
was directed by ''the emergencies which were 
always aure to arise," the great work of 
framing a comprehensive, foreaighted, back- 
action, strategical plan by which all shall 
have come about as foreseen and foreor- 
ordained, is a task which requires a high 
order of talent; and even the highest is 
liable to get afTairs into an intricate state. 

But this history follows AnAM Badeau, 
indorsed by Gen. Gbant; and as their plan of 
the strategy, which was the most brilliant 
"feature of this campaign, hinged, from tiift 
9th, when Gbant was at Rocky Springs, on 
Pembekton's being concentrated and fortify- 
ing at Edward's Station, that part can not be 
left out until the development of Badbau's 
history shall put it out. Therefore, for the 
present, Pehbebtoh shall be where Badkau 
and Gbabt put him. 

Restiming the thread of his narrative, after 
this glowing episode to the military genius 
which takes things aa they come, Badeao 
says: "McPhbhson marched on the 9th of 
May to a point seven miles west of Utica, and 
McClebhand to the Big Sandy River." 
Utica is ten miles east of Kocky Springs. 
Seven miles west of Utica would be three- 
raileaeastof Kocky Springs. To Big Sandy 
Creek is by a road that forks to the northeast 
three or four miles from Rocky Springs. On ' 
the evening of tlie 9th McFhebsoh was di' 
rected: "March yout command to-morrow 
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to water beyond TJtica, provided yon find it 
within six or seven miles oE the piace on the 
direct Raymond road." 

McClbbsand was ordered May 8: "Move 
your command to-morrow on the telegraph 
road to five Mile Creek. Iiislrnctions have 
been given to Gens. Shehman and McPheb- 

geiieral front with you." This was pushing 
McClekbabd to a line only ten itiiles from 
Edward's Station, where Gbant had placed 
Pemeebtob, intrenched; the other two corps 
stretching off away from the enemy to south- 
east, Badeau makes the following explana- 
tion of the hesitancy of these movements in a 
campaign in which celerity to surprise and 
divide the enemy was declared essential to 
salvation: "All the movemenia thus far were 
preliminary merely, or of the nature of de- 
velopments, the necessary supplies and am- 
muuition for tlie march not having yet ar- 

The term developments is ranch used in 
military affairs, also in the sciences of phre- 
nolc^y and of the origin of species. The use 
here is in the sense common to the three. 
These movements were not to develop the po- 
sition of tbe enemy, for Gbamt's plan wiis to 
shun that; not to develop his own army, for 
that had been developed in "living off the 
country." and had to be gathered up for a 
forward march; the waiting tbeteltre a.'i 
Badeav will presently show more plii i U 
was to develop in the head of the Comn and 
ing General an idea what to do next Some 

At this juncture, however the waituig for 
supplies made convenient the waiting for 
cranial developments BtnEAU tells «ith 
admiration the energetn orders which Gham 
issued on the 3d and *th to hurry forward 
supplies from MiLliken s Bend. On the hth 
Gbaht had dispatched Hallkck that he would 
move as soon as he got three dajs ratlins 
His army was living on a country which hi 
said abounded in corn and cattle and \ et oi 
the 9th he was still waitmg to get three days. 
rations ahead Since he landed at Bruinsburg 
the Confederates had non had nine days- 
si nee he passed below Grand Gulf eleven- 
to gather forces by their railroads, to uni 
with Pemberton I.u<.kily tliey had thejn ni 
to bring for Ri)BECBiBS was keeping Bbago. 
A niari-h of ten miles from Hankinson 



Hankmsons 

. to Wiliow / 

his was the / 



Ferry to Warrenton would practically restore 
Gkaht to his base of supplies at Milliken's 
Bend. All the navy and transport fleet 
would follow hira. The wagon part of his 
line of supplies across the tongue of land by 
his river-turning canal would be only three 
miles, Mahomet would not go to the mounts 
ain. therefore the mountain was coming to 
Mabouet in wagon loads around the bayou 
road of sixty miles to Hard Times, thence by 
boats to Grand Gulf, thence by wagon over a 
single bad road ten miles to Hankln 
Ferry, or twelve and fifteen miles t 
Springs and Rocky Springs. This 
wonderful romance of oulting loose from the 
of supplies to make an operation in 
which "the utmost celerity of movement was 
indispensable, not only to lii^ success, but to 
his salvation." 

In this crisis of the celerity, while Geakt's 
"movements are in the nature of develop- 
ments," waiting for something to turn up. is 
a favorahle time to pause till th ap- 

ter, which will positively and w h u 
serve launch into that course o b an 
strategy and of celerity of opera u 
raised Gbakt's military fame to ts n h 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Up to the 11th of May, says Adaw Badeau, 
all the iiLovementa of Gen. Gbamt "were pre- 
liminary merely, or of the nature of develop- 
ments, the necessary supplies and ammuni- 
tion tor the march not having yet arrived;" 
that is to sa h wjs m k" g time. He had 
landed at B u bu g Ap 1 30 and from that 
day tlie Co f d racy d d his objective 
to be Virksb g ad tl at Pembehton 
must be re- f d Tl b ttle of Port Gib- 
son was fought th 1 f May, and now 
on the nth h am was b t fifteen miles 
from tliat plate, in an operation in which he ' 
says not only success but salvation depended 

His advance had reached Hankinson's 
Perry, and secured that crossing of Big Blac'k 
River, on the direct route to Vicksbiii^ May 
3, A reconnaissance next day to within six v^ 
miles of Vicksburg found no enemy. A 
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march of ten miles, wbicli he could have 
made on the 4th or 3t1i, would fetch him to 
his base ot supplies, and relieve the troopa 
that were guording the circuitous road of aixty 
miles to Hard TiDies, and the wagon transpor- 
tation along that road and on the road fiom 
Grand Gnlf to Hankinson's Ferry, on all of 
which a round trip could not he made in less 
than a fortnight. 

A march of ten miles on the direct Line to 
Vickiburg would as effectually connect him 
with bis supplies and re-en forcemenis as he 
bad Been at Millikiu'a Bend. It would have 
supported his troops b; regular rations for the 
batdshipa of the camp, the march, and the 
battle. It would have given the means of 
taking care of the sick of the campaign and 
the wounded of the battle, instead of leaving 
the sick and the stragglers of the forced 
marches to the hands of the enemy, and the 
cruelty of Qghtiag a battle with no means to 
care tor the wonnded, and where they must 
he abandoned to the enemy by moving on; 
for this Is one of the romantic features oE a 
campaign which cuts loose from its base. 

A inarch of not more than five miles from 
this secure base would fetch Oen. Grabt's 
army upon Peueebtoii's communications, 
and would force a battle which, in all mili- 
tary probability, would he decisive of the fat« 
of that army and of Vicksbnrg. Badeau, ap- 
proved by Gbamt, recognizes this, and has 
to fetch hack Pbhberton's forces to the 
possession of the Big Black at Hankinson's 
Ferry, to find a reason for Grant's not takiiiK 
this course. This prompt march and joining 
of the issue would have enabled Gkaxt to 
turn East, scatter all forces that might come, 
occupy Vicksburg. and thus effectually hold 
the State of Mississippi, instead of making 
a mere devastating raid on that place. And 
Jackson, as a base, whs of far more im- 
portance than Vicksburg. 

He had estimated Peubeston's force at 30,- 
000, and had reported to Halleck that he had 
routed and demoralized 11,000 of tills number. 
Pkmbbbton, keeping about 8.000 at Vicksburg. 
was able b> bring into the field only about 
17,000 men. Probably in all Geant's army 
there was not, save Gen. Grant, an able 
bodied volunteer who was not confident of 
the result if led directly upon the Confeder- 
ate army. This was what every volunteer ei- 
peeted and was eager for. The reason why 
Grant did not take this course is one of those 



things which are very hard to find out in 
Adam Baobau's history. Even with the ad- 
vantage of framing a plan of campaign years 
after the event, the true reason, for this march 
away from the enemy could not be set forth, 
save in self-coutradictions. 



Thre. 



e given and contradicted : 



1. That on the direct route to Vicksburg, 
Grant would have to encounter the formi- 
dable obstacle of the Big Black River, with 
Pembkbton holding it; whereas Badeau says 
that Grant held it from the 3d, and had 
reconnoiteted across it to within seven miles 
of Vickabui^ on the 4th. But, by making the- 
march away to the eMt, Grant gave to Pem- 
BBHTOS this formidable line to meet him re- 
turning, 

2. That at Rocky Springs on the 8th, 9th, 
or 10th, Grant Knew that Pembertok was 
concentrated and fortifying at Edward's Sta- 
tion, eighteen miles east of Vicksburg; where, 
as Gbami's orders on the 16th prove that up 
to that time he thought Pbubbrton was keep- 
ing guard over Vicksburg. In fact, as Geant 
found out, two days late, Pembebton'b army 
arrived at Edward's Station on the 13th, and 
he on the 14th. 

3. That Grant left a direct line of fifteen 
miles, which would have brought him upon 
Pembkbtoh, and marched east to divide Pem- 
BKRTON .from re-enforeements on the east; 
whereas this would be the very way to en- 
able Pbmberton to make such a junction, be- 
cause this would relieve him from immediate 
tear for Vicksburg, and he and his re-enforce- 
ments could unite by marching not half so 
far as Gbast w ould have to match to aepatal*! 

These reasons, invented after the events, 
are contradicted by theit context. This 
straining ot indention seems lo concede that 
the actor in this anoniaions campaign" 
could not explain nhy he embraced a great 
opportunity by marching away from it, 

Others are offered which are contradicted 
by the nature of things and which do not 
allow to Badeiu and hisheiotbe possession 
of sound miods 

1. That to guard his rear from being at- 
tacked by a problematical future force from 
Jackson, Geant, represented as then confront- 
ing pEMBERToir at Edward's Station, and fear- 
ful of attacking him, turned his rear to Peh- 
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BEKTiiN, ami offered him every cbatii 
tack his rear, while li 
divided for support. 

2. That Grant's great objective in marcliing 
away from Peubebton to the east was to di- 
vide the enemy; whereas at the time when 
Badbau says lie formed this plan there was 
no enemy on the east to be divided, and 
whereas his line of movement not only gave 
the enemy time and opportunity to unite, 
but widely separated his own army, in such a 
manner as, if Peihebkton had been where he 
pretends, would have nresented to him a 
great opportunity to attack Grant in detail. 

3. That Geant, by dividing and delaying 
his army to destroy raiiroada, was doing any- 
thing to help the only rational objective of 
his campaign, the beating of Pi 
army, or the capture of Vicksburg. 

4. That Gkakt cut himself away from his 
base of supplies for any military purpose; 
whereas, on the contrary, the direct march 
upon the enemy would be' a march back to 
his base, and the march away from hia base 
was a march away from the enemy. 

a. That Grant would turn and march away 
from Pembebtok at Edward's Station, for the 
reason that Fembbrton was there prepared, 
he expected to fight him on his return, when 
he would have had time to be much more 
prepared. 

6. That Grant, who had before him the 
opportunity to reach his base of s\ipplies by 
a day's march, and resting on that, to join 
issue with Pembhbton, in a clear field, would 
niarcli away from that opportunity and that 
base, and expect to fight a battle with Pem- 
BEaroM on his way back, in such position as 
Peubebton might choose, where Ghakt would 
have no means to care for his wounded, and 
his rear would be exposed to the gathering 
Confederate forces. 

The consideration of tliese and many other 
things that are revealed in B a dkau's narrative 
makes the course which Gen. Geant took in- 
compatilile with the object of attacking the 
Confederate army, if he be allowed a strong 
mind and good military sense. Badkatj. re- 
vised by Grant, does i 
his explanations of the 
that Grant intended to attack Peiibbbton. 
There is no sound of this till Grant, at Bolton, 
gathering by forced marches to head oIFJoiin- 



race to the Mississippi, heard that 
Pesibbrton was advancing to attack him. 
Oil tlie contrary Badead says: 
Heal once decided to abandon tiia base altogettier. 
tophrage Into the eneaiVB country with three ilar«' 
rallons, tru'iiing; to the region itsell for forage sad 
EupDiles. and to the chances of victory to enable 
him to regain some polni on the MlHlBKibpl, tn 
spite of Ihe oppoBition of two hotlile armies. 

To regmn "some point on the Mississippi!" 
To expect to fight Pe.mheetom's army was to 
fight for Vicksburg, not to regain some point 
on til e Mississippi. The expression "to regain 
some point on tlie Mississippi in spite of the 
opposition of two hostile arm.ies," conveys to 
evade them and merely regain his supplies. 

All of Badeau'b explanations leave unex- 
plained the object of this march away from 
supplies and support, and away from the ene- 
my, save that it was io destroy railroads. This 
explains the marching away from the base 
and the enemy, and explains many other 
things which will appear further along. But 
the march upon the Confederate asiny and 
upon Grant's base of supplies was by one 
road, and that road he turned his back upon 
after waiting seven days for tlie Confederates 
to unite and re-enforce. , On the other hand, 
the daringly romantic act of cutting away 
from his communications was to cut away - 
from the enemy's army. 

Up to tne 11th the movements, Badeau 
says, "were preliminary merely, or of the 
nature of developments." On the 11th Gbamt 
"ordered McPhebson, who was now beyond 
Utica, 'Move your command to-night to the 
next crossroads, and to-morrow with all 
activity into Raymond. * " * "We must 
%ht the enemy before our rations fail, and 
we are equally bound to make our rations 
last as long as possible.' " This history takes 
such fragments of Grant's orders as Baoeau 
gives. Fight what enemy before the rations 
fail? He then expected no enemy at Ray- 
mond, and Badeau says he had decided to 
shun Pembeetoh. Yet this order conveys 
that the fighting was to be all done before the 
three days' rations had failed. 

The same order informed McPHliBsoti: 
"Shermab is now moving on the Auburn and 
Raymond road, and will reach Fourteen 
Mile Creek to-night. When you arrive at 
Raymond he will be in close supporting dis- 
tance. I shall move McClernahd to Pour- 
teen Mile Creek early lo-raorrow, so that b» 
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will ocfiiipy a place on Shehhak's left. The 
Auburn road to Raymond direi^ed just be- 
yond Rocky Spritujs to the left of the Utica 
road, the one which McPhehson had taken. 
The general course of both roads was north- 
easts McClbbb*»d waa on another road 
further to the left, his left extending to the 
Big Black Eiver. By these orders the general 
line of the front of the three corps would face 
a little east of north; McClebbanu's front 
would he only six miles from Edward's 
Station; the right of the lino fifteen miles 
from his left. 

Oil the 12th, at 3:30 a. m., Loo.^n'b division 
moved toward Kaymoud. followed bjCEOCKBB 
at i. "At 11 o'clock Logan met positive re- 
sistance within two miles of Raymond. This 
was Gregg's brigade, which had arrived from 
Port Hudson. By this time Pembertob, 
whose main force had been till now west of 
Big Black River, covering Vicksburg, finding 
that Gkant was moving east, resolved to move 
his main army to the east of tte Big Black, 
at Edward's Station, where Grant would 
have to attac'k him, if Vieksburg was his ob- 
ject. He ordered the movements on the 12th. 
and on the same day ordered Gebgg to await 
his opportunity to atlack GaANT in the rear 
1 when GsABT attacked at Edward's Station. 
I This outlying part of the plan was not very 
! formidable, unless, indeed, Gbabi made a 
! great blunder when he countermarched Gen. 
1 Lkwie Wallace's division of S.OOO men, and 
t so kept it out of the battle, because it was 
I coming in on tlie Confederate flank and rear 
tat 

V 

\BoUi sides of (he laad were o<»;uplea. 
p. m, the whole line was ordered forward 
Dad the advance lieguu when the baitle opened 
vigorously oa tbenenterBud left ceater, wbere uu' 
dec cover of woods and ravines tbs rebela had 
moved a. large poriion of their fores. McFheisoa, 
however, oumumbered Gregg two to one. and be- 
fore Crocker's division had reached the Held the 
ettemy was beaten and in full leireat unard Bay- 

UlODd. 

Gregg retreated in good order, although 
Badeau demoralizes him as usual. McPhbb- 
eoN etai«s his loss as 69 killed. 341 wounded. 
SO missing; the enemy's, 108 killed, 720 
voundecl and prisoners. The troops entered 
Raymond at 5 p. m,, the enemy having gone 
on toward Jackson, Although it was a bat- 



tle of a division and another supporting di- 
vision against a brigade, estimated by 
McPheeson at "iJetween 4,000 and 5.000," and 
although Raymond was a place of no con- 
sequence, it figured in the bulletin all the 
same. Grant dispatched Halleck: "Ray- 
mond, Miss., May 14.— McPhhbson took this 
place on the 12th after a _brisk fight of more 
than two hours." 

McPhehson took the place! Not Logan. 
When McCia;RS'AND'fi corps fou^t the battle 
of Port Oiliaon. Grant's dispatch, was that 
"we" did it. and in his report he made this 
generous observation : "Where all have done 
so well, it would be out of place to make in- 
vidious distinction." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The unexpected fight at Raymond caused a 
change in Gen. Giiant's plans. ISays Adah 
Badbatj: 

The hallle ol Baymood, and the Biglit of the 
rabelBto Jackson, ooivtirmed Grant in the Idea that 
astronghostileforeewaaonhlB right flank, and he 
at ouce determined co move his euUre army In that 
direollon, (Reflecting McClernaud and Shermaii 
from tlie course he had previously ordered them lOi 

This appears to show that till now GBANr 
had been acting upon his great rule of letting 
the movements of the enemy govern his. 
But this application of it would keep him. 
moving on after any detached force that had. 
fled, the same beyond Jackson as to Jackson. 
BAiiEAr contiuues: 

Mcpherson alone mlfiht not have been abls lo 
dislodge Johnstoa from Jackson, which waa strong- 
ly fortified; and the dastruclioQ ol thatplaceasa 
raihroad center was abaoluiely necessary, in order 
lo deprive the rebels of its use Ineoneeiitrating a 
force to iDterfece with Grant's future operations. 

What future operations? The destmotion 
of Jackson as a railroad oeiit«r had no rela- 
tion to a battle with Pemberton's army, nor 
with the immediate re-enforcing of that army, 
fur the enemy could march as Grant's troops 
did: and if Jackson had be.eu "strongly for- 
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tified," Grant, by tiiia operation, would have 
achieved the brilliant strategy o£ placing his 
army, without supplies or communications, 
before a fortified place, whicb might hold hira 
indefinitely, while he had exposed his rear to 
an array which he feared to face. Whatever 
the "future operations" were which made the 
destmctionof Jackson asa railroad center abso- 
lutely necessary, they were not the dtstruction 
of Pembsbion's army; for Grant had marched 
away from the most favorable opponunity 
for that, and he could Jiow join battle with 
that army in an hour or two, if it were at 
Edward's Station. 

As before mentioned, Badead says tiiat at 
this time Grant was practicing a stratagem 
on McClebnand, to make believe that he was 
moving on Edward's Station, while in reality 
he intended to send McPhehson and Sheeman 
to Jackaon, and then have McClbrnand's 
corps to follow, playing this stratagem, Grant 
continned: "You will then move to-morrow, 
to keep up this appearance, a short distance 
only from where you no ware, with the three ad- 
vance divisions, leaving the fourth, or 
Smith's, in about its presenf position." There- 
fore, says Badbau; "On. the evenii^ of the 
13th of May the Army of the Tennessee oc- 
cupied a line almost parallel with the Vicks- 
burg & Jackson Railroad and about seven 
miles south of it." 

McClkbnand had a sharp skirmish by 
Hovey'b division, to gain Fourteen Mile 
Creek. Gbant had not expected any enemy 
at Raymond, and had Instructed the several 
corps commanders to keep in connection with 
eacii other. H dq w I 

Ion's, near the ce te h 

the 12th, was fi m g B 

lates that "La h ia 

McCleenanb, » D P ta ] 

ward's Slatloa d b p 

railroad the e m m p p red 

receiving as. w to k p 

appearaacea m g p p 

but want to g possess ea g i 

points first.' ' 

And now th mp g g 

At a quarter p 9 K 

]2lh he directed M Pa to m to 

Clinton and Jackson at daylight in the morn- 
ing." To go to Clinton was to diverge froui 
the direct road, to Jackson, eight miles to the 
northwest. Clinton is on the railroad, nine 
piiles west of Jackson. Shbruak's orders 



were changed at the same hour: "After the 
severe fight of to-day at Raymond, and repulse 
of the enemy toward Clinton and Jackson, 
I have determined to move on the latter 
place, by way of Clinton , and take the Capi- 
tal of the State, and work from there west- 

And "work from tlrere westward?" Does 
tills sound of battle with Fehberton's army? 
or of a raid away from it? "McPhbbson was 
ordered to march at daylight to Clinton, 
You will march at 4 a. m in the morning. 
Mid follow McPherson.' " Thna were two 
corps hurried off to Clinton. McClernand 
ordered: "Start with three of your 

north of Fourteen Mile Creek, to this 
place (Dillon's), and on to Raymond." Thus 
corps sent northeast, and one south- 
east, and when these marches h»d been made, 
three of McCleenand's divisions would be 
fifteen miles from the'other two corps, with 
ilposed to Pemberton's army, 
which on that day reached Edward's Station. 
McClernand's report states that this day's 
march was the hardest of the campaign. And 
it was to no purpose but to countermarch 
more rapidly. 

MoClernabd's fourth division was ordered 

back to Auburn, thirteen miles southwest of 

Raymond, "to await the arrival of trains now 

on the road, and BLArs's division, to conduct 

them to the army." BLAia's division, the 

last of Shbkwan's corps to leave Milliken's 

Bend, was escorting a train of 200 wagons 

from Grand Gulf. Thus was the army divided 

re Pembektoh, now, in fact, arrived on the 

b at Edward's Station (although Grant did 

find it out till the leth), aisd thus were 

w of Grant's three corps pursuing a Gon- 

d rate brigade, which tad fled toward Jack- 

and the other was held divided as a re- 

rve for the same operation. 

ys Badeati of the affair at Raymond: 

P mbertoh had been completely deceived 

b Ibaki's maneuvers; supposing the object 

he latter to be Edward's Station, he re- 

m ned at that place with the bulk of his 

e awaitlMan attack." But this isillumi- 
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showing that PEMBEiRTON did not make his 
dispositions to advance to' Edward's Station 
till the 12tb, and by another further along, 
that his army did not arrive there till the 
13tb, and by the text further aloug sbowiiig 
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, (hat Grant aid not know till (he 16th that 

I Pembeeton had advanced to Ed ward's Station. 

Thu9 it appears that if aDy one waa deceived 

it was not PEMBEBTOfT. 

I BiPEAU saya that thrnugh this deceiving of 
Pembeetom, Grant ■■divided the rebels and 
beat them in detaii." He says also: 
was fortunate that Grant acted wjth such 
proniptneaa, for on the nisht of the ^3th 
it Jackson a ■" ' ' 
all the rebel 
Slate, and he waa a man of far more genius 
and energy than his aubordinate." IP waa 
very fortunate, therefore, that before the ter- 
rible Johnston bad arrived, Grant, who had 
reached Big Black Bridge (late the ferry) on 
the afternoon of the 3d. where he had fifteen 
miles to hia front the Confederate army's vital 
position, and ten roiles in that way his own 
base of supplies, had acted with such prompt- 
ness and ceArity that now on the 12th iiis 
corps that waa furthest to the right had 
reached thirty miles, and driven a brigade, 
and his whole army had moved an average of 
twenty-five miles from Hankinson's, from 
the enemy's army, and from his base of sup- 
plies. If so much had not been accomplished 
by "promptness and celerity" before John- 
ston came, it is fearful to contemplate, in the 
light of Badead, what might have been. 

McPhehson arrived at Clinton on the after- 
noon of the 13th, and went at destroying the 
railroad. He here found the before men- 
tioned orders from Pembestos to Gregg. 
'■SHEBMiuliad arrived at Raymond hetora Mo- 
Pherson left the town," and now Grant 
changed bis orders again and directed Sher- 
man, Instead of foliowine McPbebson to 
Clinton, to "take the direct or southern road 
to Jackson. By night he had reached a posi- 
tion near Mississippi Springs, ten miles from 
Jackson," "During this day McCi-ernabd 
withdrew from his position near Edward's 
Station, where his pickets had been Y'ithin 
two miles of Pbmbbrtok's army. One division 
of the 13th Corps was drawn up in line of 
battle, and behind this cover the remainder 
retired without embarrassment, the enemy 
discovering the 



whom he thought too sirong for his whole 
array to cope with. Thus did he turn hia 
rear to the enemy's superior ariny, according 



to Badeau, in order to guard hfe futnre rear 
against a retreating brigade. Thus was. he 
dividing his arniy before an enemy he dcBmed 
not prudent to attack, in order to divide the 
enemy. Wlien McClernand came to with- 
draw his corps he found the enemy strong in 
hia front. But fortunately for Grant, Pem- 
BEETON had from the first resolved on a strict- 
ly defensive course, and was still adhering to 
it. And in ail this Grant had "the confidence 
of his ignorance." for until the I6tb. .he <iong 
to hia idea that Pemberton was west of Big 
Black lUver, keeping guard over Vicksburg. 

Johnston reached Jackson on the night of 
the 13th, and found there Gsegg's and Walk- 
er's brigades, ^out 6,000 men. He expected 
Gist's and Maxcey'b brigades next day to 
raise his force to 11.000. Had Jackson been 
"strongly fortified," as Badeait says, a General 
could not have marched his army into a com- 
pleter trap than Grant's, jritbout supplies, 
with a strongly fortified place in front and 
Pembehtok in his rear. Bat Johnston decided 
that the intrenchmenis were weak, faulty in 
location, and the whole town commanded by 
surrounding hills; therefore all the defense 
that was made was to cover his withdrawal. 

McPherbon, moving from Clinton at day- 
light, met the Confederate outposts five miles 
outirom Jackson, on the northwest, andpnsh- 
ingon, fonndthe enemy in position two and a 
half miles outside the city, northwest, where 
he prepared for action. Sberman, coming 
from Eaymond, arrived on the southwest oi 
the city. A gap of two miles was between 
the two lines. McClernand had now been 
marched about, so that one division was at 
Clinton, one at Mississippi Springs, one at 
Raymond, the other back at Auburn, tlie dis- 
tance from Auburn to Clinton being twenty 
milea, and from Clinton to Mississippi 
Springs fifteen miles. Thus was Grant di- 
viding his army to divide the enemy. These, 
says Badeau, ti^ther with Blair's and Mc- 
Aethue's divisions, still further away, ■■were 
all held in reserve" — the reserve of the opera- 
tion against Jackson, where Johnston had 
6,000 man, and was showing a front only to 
cover removal. 

At 11 o'clock McPheeeon ordered an ad- 
vance, the skirmishers met a strong fire, then 
a chai^ was ordered, and Crocker's division 
swept forward, drove the enemy out of tlie 
ravine, charged gallantly up the bill, wben 
the enemy fled behind their works. The 
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troops followed a mile and a half till they 
came in range of the actillery of the de- 
fenses of the city. Here two batteries were 
wheeled into poaition, the line reformed, 
skirmishers thrown oat, and officers sent foi^ 
ward to tecoiinoiter. All these operations 
had occupied three hours. 

SHEBMiB, meanwhile, coming from Missis- 
sippi Springs, on the southwest, encountered 
no resistance save such as his skirmishers 
coald drive, till after crossing a stream an 
emerging from the woods, "'in front and i 
tar to the left aa could be seen, appeared 
line of intrenchraents; and the enemy kept 
up a hrisk fire at art'l'erj from the poinla 
filading Shphmjin 3 ro'id GsiMT was w 
Shebman He se t a party to 
right to reco no ter This party not return- 
ing, Gb. r a d 1 s staff rode n the same 
direotioi a d fo nd the naj all clear into 
the town T e only ren a n g soldiers were 
some left to work tie b" 3 tj the last mo- 

McPhkbso's troop' a out the same time, 
found that the ene v hid left the place, and 
they moved forward into theiowo. McPheb- 
SON sent Stevenson's brigade to cut off the 
retreat, but it arrived too late. Says Badeitj 
"McPhkhson considered Stbvesson's delay 
nnnecesaary, and blamed his subordinate.' 
But a march to cut off a retreat which had 
getaway undiscovered, require^ uncommon 
marching legs. 

The troops were in possession of the town 
by 3 o'clock, and raised themational tlag over 
the State Capital. But, unhappily, it was 
only foj; a raid; whereas if they had been led 
Qpon the enemy's main army, instead of 
marehing their legs off to shun it, they could 
have come as conquerers, bi stay, instead of 
to take flight, and from tills base to possess 
ilie State of Mississippi. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Gen. GSiNT had started a disDatoh to Gei 
Halleck early on the morning of the 14tl 
stating: "I will attack the State Capital t 
day." Says Adam Badeau: "This was tl 



first report Grant had made since severing 
lunication with the government." The 
dispatch reported the capture of Ray- 
mond, which was the first action Grant had 
I report since the severing. 
From Jackson, May 15, Grant dispatched: 
This place fell into our hands yesterday, 
after a Kght of about three hours. Gen. Joe 
Johnston was in command. The enemy re- 
north, evidently with the design of 
joining the Vicksburg force. I am concen- 
tracing my force at Bolton to cut them otf if 
possible." The modesty of Gbant's bulletins 
has been much admired. They simply stated 
the great evept, leaving the rest to tlie imag- 
ination. And upon a mere statement of the 
great event, with the terrible Joe Johnston 
beaten, what imagination would conceive 
that Johnston had but 6,000 men, and was 
anxious only to get away. while Grant had 
two corps in the attack, and the other sup- 
porting? 

And what imagination so barren as to sup- 
pose that the modest announcement that he 
had captured Raymond, by a battle, meant 
no more in a military sense than the capture 
of any other mile of country road? . 

In narrating the dispositions tor the battle 
of Ja^;kson. McPhehson on the northwest ana 
Sheemas on the southwest, with a space ot 
two miles between them, Babeau says Geant 
"made no effort to connect the wings, think- 
ing it more important to hold the southern 
road and prevent the escape of the garrison in 
that direction." The success of this is stated 
four pi^es further along in this: "While this 
show of opposition was being made in 3hie- 
man's front McPheesos was held long enougli 
for the main body ot the enemy to escape by 
the Canton road, on the northern side ot the 
town, by whicli alone Johnston could effect a 
junction with Pembeeton." 

Thus doth Badeatj make appear that 
Geant's tactics exposed the army by dividing 
it in front of an intrenched enemy, to accom- 
plish the object of forcing Johnston to witii- 
draw in tl^e only way by'which be could join 
Pembeeton. Yet he had before stated that 
Geabt's great object in going away from Phm- 
BEETON to Jackson was to prevent any forces 
there from joining Pemebbton. 
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camp one divtaion inside the in trench meuts, and 
the other between the battleBsld and tbe city. 

Sherman was ditccleO to occupy the line of rifle 
pits at once, and on the fallowing day to destroy 
effectually tbe railroad tracks ioand about Jackson. 
BUd all ntopeny belonging to the enemy. He set 
about his work lu the morulng (lath) and utterly 
destroyed tbe railroads in every direction, norlh. 
east, eoutb, and west, lot a dlstaoce in all of twenty 
miles. All the bridijes, laclorles. and arsenals were 
burned, and whatever could be of use to the rebels 
destroyed. The importance of Jackson a^ a railroad 
center and a depot of stores and military factories 
was annihilated, and (he principal object of its 
capture attained. A boiel and a church in Jaclc60D 
were burned without orders, and there was some 
pitlasiu^ by the soldiers, which their officers sought 



ordered Gen, Gist, wlio was arriving from 
Port Hudson, to the east on the railroad, 
forty or fifty miles frora Jackson, and Gl*n. 
Maxcey. arriving with another brigade, to 
join Gist. He said in his letter to Pembhe- 



And this one may he able to keep him from the 
Thus WH3 Ge.^nt's incredible genius for 




This was tbe deatruction o£ that which a ra- 
tional military course would have converted 
to the use o£ our army, and have made Jack- 
son a military center as important in its re- 
lations to Mississippi and Louisiana as Chat 
tanooga to Tennessee and'Georgia It was 
also the destruction of that which it wa.s the 
nation's interest to have preserved if the 
object of tbe war was tfl restore the National 
Union. But the military policv ot shunning 
the Confederate army, to devastate plaoen 
made this campaign mora like the ravaging 
of a horde of Tartars than the course of a war 
to save a nation. 

In all the delusions %f the three paHies to 
"tills anomalous campaign," the astute Gen. 
J. E, JoHBSTOS seems to have been worst de- 
ceived. He conid not believe that Gbabt 
had come to Jacltson merely for a devastating 
raid; he supposed he had come to stay, and 
to make that a base of military operations. 
Consequently, when he left the place he 



missing his opportunity converted to strat- 
egy which neutralized the astute JoHseioK. 
If be could have' believed that Gbamt was on- 
ly upon a raid intending to avoid serious op- 
position, his course might have been widely 
different. Thus does genius build wiser than 
It knew, and thus was a wise soldier deceived 
by his unbelief that another could have so 
small a purpose for so great an army. 

Before Johnston had reached Jackson the 
Quartermaster in charge of the public prop- 
erty had begun to remove it. Johkston de- 
cided tbe place indefensible. The reasons 
were not stated in the reports of the time, but 
are given in Johnston's report of his aban- 
donment of the place upon the second raid, 
which was made by Shkbman after the sur- 
render of Vickaburg. He says: 
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tlcely untenable ugBinsi a powerful artillery. 

Perhaps an artillery lire from field guns, 
from the bills about Jackaon, into the heart 
ol the town for two or three days, would not 
have been worse thati to let Suekhan inside. 
The detention ot Gkabt Iot two or three days 
before Jackson, if Johnston could have raised 
Pkmbsbtow from his defensive attitude, might 
have aeiit Gkant off precipitately in his re- 
turning raid, ^he commander who thought 
it imprudent to attack Pembketon alone, 
might be "demoralized" when he found Pku- 
BKBTON attacking his rear, and 11.000 men 
holding a fortillcd place iu his front. But 
here ^ain did Gbabt's proverbial luck save 
him from his fatal devices. Tohkstor, think- 
ing Qbakt was making a campaign instead of 
a raid, and that he wanted Jackaon for a 
base, and would have it, "if it took all sum- 
mer," gave it up to him without a struggle, 
and then set about cutting hliii oft' from suji- 
plies. 

So JoHNBTON marched north, while the com- 
ing Gist and Maxcey were directed to the 
east. Johnston marched six miles on 
Canton road on the 14th, and there 
camped. He sent dispatches to Pehbkrtok 
announcing the fall of Jackson, and the d 
positions ot Gist and Maxcey and himself, 
prevent Gbaut from drawing supplies. He 
asiced: "Can he supply hiniwlf from the 
Mississippi? Can you not cut him off from 
it? And above all, should he be com|ic!led lo 
fall back for want of supplies, beat him." Tlie 
contrast between JonsHlnN's words and do- 
ings is quite striking. He -then expressed" 
this opinion for future guidance: "As soon 
as the re-enforcements are all up, tliev must 
be united to the rest of the army. I am anx- 
ious to see a force assembled that may be able 
to inflict a heavy blow upon the enemy." 

Such an interest in the subsequent proceed- 
ings was laudable, and his expressions as to 
the future course were valuable lo Pembeh- 
TOH. It gave him to understand that a con- 
siderable part of the coming re-enforcements 
had been disposed so as to prevent Qeajst 
from drawing svipplies from the east, and 



ing the forces at some indefinite future. But 
while JoHSSTON was marching away from 
Gbamt. he gave Pembkbtos valuable aid by 
exhortations to attack Gbakt. On the 15th 
Johnston moved north ten miles further to 
Calhoun Station, 

Gen. Gb.int got hold of oue copy of John- 
ston's dispatch to PlillBJtBToa, and it gave him 
an illumination. Says Badeiu: "It was ap- 
parent now that a concentration of the rebels 
was imminent" In the lives of great Gener- 
als remarkable incidenta are always happen- 
ing, which fetch tliem. information in the 
nick of time to rescue from destruction. One 
o£ these now happened. It shows that strat- 
agem played a part as extraordinary as strat- 
egy in this "anomalous campaign," Badeait 
relates how, "some months before these 
events," a loyal man in Memphis, anxious to 
serve the national cause, had been drummed 
out of that place by Hiibi.but for uttering 
seditious language and communicating with 



This patriotic person had been waiting his 
opportunity, and now he offered to carry 
JoHNSTon's dispatch to Pembehton, wliich 
Badeav says was a dangerous task. Of couise 
his offer was gladly accepted by Johnston, 
and so the man fetched the dispatch straight 
to Grant. By this far sighted provision 
Gkant, whose march away from the enemy 
had been to prevent their concentration, was 
now illumined with the idea "tliat a concen- 
tration of the rebels was imminent." And 
now the most ■energetic orders were issued to 
<'oncentrate the army and head off Johnston, 
who all this time was n\arching away to the 
north. Hiij's Badeaq: 

Accordliisly lU.it allernoon McPbetion WRS dl- 
r^.-uled lo retrace bis itepa, maruhmj: early la tbe 
morning on tbe Cllaian road toward Bolton, about 
twenty mileB weat o( Jac^aou, and the nea est point 
where lotmston could strike tbe riillrou^ ij ant 
alsu informed McClernand ot tbe papii e of Jack 
son, and ordered him to lac?o all bis troops o rata 
Bolton: "It Is evidiiiitl; tbe de^iijn ol be enemy 
to Eet north of us and cross tbe Dig Ba k B 
and beat us Into Vicksbui^, We mua no a or 
blmiodotbifl. Turn all your ioriws tows d Bo on 
Slallon, and malie ail dispatcli In ge ug here. 
Move troops by tbe direct road from wherever tbey 
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Gen. I^RAiiK BtAiR iiad got to Auburn with 
his division of Sheeman's corps, and a train 
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o£ 200 wagons. Auburn is fifteen miles soath- 
east of Bolton. Blaib, too, was ordered most 
enei^etically to move in the same direction : 



Their ilesign ia e»ia oil lly to 
andpnssdown the peninsula 
and Yazoo risen. We must bi 
liDODS Immediately 
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This was tiie culmination of the splendid 
strategy of this campaign- and these its 
marches of greatest celerity. Grant, suppos- 
ing tliat Pemberton was still west of Big 
Black River covering Vicksburg, and that 
John'stom'b movement was to join him, was 
issuing moat energetic orders to concentrate 
his army to outrun JoHsaroN. He had marched 
away from Pembeeion at Vicksburg to hunt 
for Pembbbton's re-enforcements in the east. 
At length he had found some. Behold, now, 
GBiNi'a army, concentratii^ at Bolton by 
forced marches from the east, from the south- 
east, from the sonth, from the southwest, 
from distances severally ol twenty, twelve, 
ten, and fifteen miles, to enter on a race with 
Johnston's 6,000 tor the Big Black River. 

To complete the military situation, Pem- 
BEBTON, at last, on that day, had concluded to 
act upon Johnston's soggostions to move so 
as to cut off Geakt from the Mississippi, and 
had begun to move southeast to attack his 
. rear. Then was presentodascone which sur- 
passed all that the great Feederic or Bona- 
, PARTE ever dreamed. Everybody was inarcli- 
' ing away from everybody, to everj' point of 
the compass. 

Gist and M*xciv, with 5,000 men, were 
Inarching fifty miles east of Jackson, to cat 
off GraIjt at Jackson from drawing supplies 
from the east Johneton, with Gmtoo'a and 
Walkbb's brigades (6,000X was marching 
away north for the same purpose, Grant, 
thinking Pbmbebton still, west of Big Black 
Eiver, was making forced marches 
northwest, to beat Johnston in a race toward 
Pemberton. Pembebton was marching sonth- 
east to attack Grant's rear, thinking him 
moving on Jackson. 

Following the method of the serial novel, 
this is a sensational place*to end a chapter, 
with the promise of a crisis in the nest. 



Military authors have establislied the jndp:- 
ment that Bonaparte was master of tlic 
art of war. The common mind accepts this 
judgment, but there is no realism in it. Com- 
paratively few study Bonapabte'b campaigns 
in such a way as to understand bis mastery of 
the art. Thus the common mind has no 
means of knowing how much greater is the 
genius which masters the art of war than' can 
find adequate scope in other atTairs. 

But when campaigns are planned, and bat- 
tles fought, in our own country and genera- 
1, which military men, who have studied 
great models, say rank with those of Bo- 
these give a practical demonstration 
of his achievements so that we can appreciate 
genius, and so can measure the greatness 
)ur own General who' thus exemplifies the 
highest model. Thus when Gen. Hallbck— a 
itarj' author— ranks Gbant's campaign 
about Vicksbui^ with that of Bonapartb 
aoont U!m, and Capt. Aham Badbau, ap- 
proved by Grant, accepts tliis so far aa it goes, 
bni, adds that Bonaparte's first campaign in 
Italy is needed to complete the parallel; the 
being a campaign great in results 
achieved by strategy without battles; the 
prher a campaign great in direct and rapid 
marches to battles, then he whose happy for- 
tune was to live in the great civil war can 
have a realizing sense of the greatness of the. 
genius of Bonaparte and of the General 
whose achievements parallel a combination 
of Bonapartk'b greatest. 

The remark may be offered, on behalf of 
men in other walks of life, that no other pro- 
fession or art has such conditions to inspire a 
transcending slate of mind as those which 
surround the CommandinB General. War is 
the grandest game played by man, and it lifts 
«he leader above himself. The mere fact that 
50,000 men are in his absolute command, to 
be sent to their death by his word, is alone 
enough to inspire a leader. How much more 
when through all this disciplined mass, or- . 
ganized into a solid force, ready to be pre- 
cipitated at his command, runs an heroic 
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spirit which had led tlicae yoHng men to leave 
liappy homes to iiglit fur country; wli<;ii 
ttiis solid mass of heroes naturally looks up to 
its Comma iiding General as a supreme beinp; 
wlien npon Itis plans they spring promptly 
to the forced march, and are only too eager 
to rush into tlie slailghteroas combat; when 
literally the lives oC 50,000 heroes, and all the 
brave deeds that heroism can do, are at his 
buck, and all their achievements are for his 
glory! 

The military leader, therefore, is surrounded 
by influences whicii exist in no other busi- 
ness, and which ought to animate him with a 
genius transcending all that can be possible 
in other affairs. If it be true that man is the 
creation of the environment, the Command- 
ing General of an army of American volnn- 
teera ought to be the greatest of heroes and of 
men. This rellection may solace tliose who 
think that inordinate honors are given to the 
profession of arms, and that there is injustice 
in conferring upon one man the honors and 
rewards ^or the Bcliievements of all. In no 
war of history has the recognition been so 
entire that the success was gaincd-by the 
genius of one man. Badbau's history, ap- 
proved by Geamt, justifies this; for although 
BoNAPABTE was niastcr of the art ol war, it is 
allowed that he had the aid of a number ol 
great Generals; but Badbatj states that in this 
campaign, which all declare to be the most 
brilliant of Gbami'b military life, his plan 
was opposed by all his Generals and by the 
General in Chief, and that in his great Eich- 
riond campaign all his corps comnianders 
had serious faults, and each one in turn was 
inadequate to his opportunity, Grant alone 
being entirely great. 

The end of the previous chapter was in tlie 
midst of an evolution of inovemen la of armies 
as brilliant in strategic intelligence and exe- 
cution as the evolving colors of the taleido- 
seope. Comparison can go no higher than 
the highest model, and it may be said boldly 
lliat tbe several movements and designs 
transcended any of the operations of Boha- 
PABTE or Pbsdbbic the Great Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston had given up Jackson to Gen. 
Ga*KT. Thinking Gkant had come to stay, 
Johnston bad ordered 5,000 men fifty miles to 
the east to cut offGitANT from supplies from 
that direction, and was marching 6,000 to the 
north to the same eftd. Gen. Grant, think- 
ing Pembeeton stiil west of the Big Black 



Kivcr, covering Vicksburg, and that Johnston 
was moviug to join him, was making forced 
marches from Clinton, .from Jackson, 
from Jlissiasippi Springs, from Ray- 
mond, and Auburn, west, northwest, and 
north to Bolton, to beat Johnston in a race. 
Pembebton, who had come to Edward's Sta- 
tion, was marching southeast to attack 
Gbant's rear, thinking him stilt aiming at 
Jackson. 

How far they would have gone on these di- 
verging lines is a question fyr conjecture, for 
on the nest day, the 10th, Pbmbebton was 
turned about by receiving Jojisfctoii's positive 
order, and Grant by one of those "emergen- 
cies which are always sure tu arise." Pem- 
bebton had found a bridge gone from a rain, 
and a ford impracticable on his direct route, 
and had been forced to make a detour, 
whereby he had not got far in his day's march, 
and next morning he received Johnston's 
order, stating that he had left Jackson, and 
that the only way for them to unite was for 
Pembebton to march northward; so he ooun- 
tenii arched. 

Gbant had been turned about by one of 
those romantic incidents which are always 
happenirjg in the histories of great Generals, 
bringing them rescuing intelligence in the 
nick of time. On the morning of the 18th two 
railroad workmen were brought into his head- 
quarters who had passed tlirough Pembehtoh's 
army, and, as appears, had been taken into 
Pemeebtob's confidence. Badkau narrates: 

ploj-eilon the Jackson & ViCKfbiirg Railroaii, and 
who had passed throug'.! Pemberton'B army the 
night before, were brought Into Grant's beadquar- 
teri ac Clinton. He was wakened at once to receive 
the news. The men staled that Peraberton was at 
Edward's Station, fifteen or eighteen miles off. with 
eighty regiments of intantry anil ten batteries oC 
arllllery. They estimated bis whole force at ^000 
troops, still advancliig- 

Thia intelligence changed the face of things; 
the race with JoHSSroN was abandoned, and 
now tlie energetic orders that had been given 
for concentration to run with him were di- 
verted to a movement to meet Pembertok, 
whose plan, tJjese reliable men said, was to 
attack Grant's rear. To Sheemak, who was 
still at Jack?on, finishing his work. Gbamt 
dispatched: 
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possible sueeil until be comes up with oar rear, be- 
yond Bolton. II la Important that the greaieBt 
celerity should be shown In earrylnj; out thlsmova- 
meut, as 1 hare erfdence that the entire force of the 
enemy nas at EdnarJ's Depot at 1 p. m. laat night, 
ana wasadvanolna:, Theflght may, therelore, be 
brouphl OD at any moment; we should have every 
man ill Che Held. 

The Other division was to follow as quietly 
as possible. "This diapatoli reached Shee- 
HAN at ten minutes past 7, and hU advance 
division, Steele's, was in motion in one hour 
from that time." The following order was 
sent to Blur, wlio iiad lieen at Auburn when 
ordered to liaston to Bolton; 
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rapidly as possible. If you are already on the Bot- 
Uin road continue so: but it yon still haveaahoiee 
or roads, laiie the one leading to Edward's Depot. 
FiM your troops totht/ronlof yimr train, <xixpt a rear 
guard, and keep Oie aimauiiiUim magom infmnl of (Ul 

The italics of admiration in this order are 
BADEiTi'a, and he considerately explains: 
'■This last injunction was very necessary, as 
BLiiEwaa obliged to toierae bis command, 
which wotild bring the wagon trains in front." 
In the course of practical military education 
Gen. Gbabt had now reached the higher 
branches, and had learned that the wagon 
train in front is not the beat formation for 
going'into battle. But Gen. Gbaut had none 
of that class esclusiveness which would with- 
hold professional learning from a mere Tol- 
Tinteer or "political General," so he freely 
communicated his developing military knowl- 
edge to Major General Fk«bk Blaik, who had 
entered upoa active service at the very in- 
cipiency of the war. 

AoAuBADEAuascrlbes very high qualities of 
clearness and particularity to Gen. Gbakt's 
army orders, and gives citations, of which 
this is an example. He refutes the current 
notion that Gen. Rawlins wrote Ghaut's 
orders or dispatches ; he says "they were bis 
own composition," and that "none of his 
ataft' 'ifficera ever attempted to imitate his 
style," which may readily be believed. The 
luiuiiteiiess of the orders which a^ cited as 
exaiiii>Ies. and the diffusion of their force on 
cicihcntary details, enhances the wonder that 
Ghsst's mind could also take in the general 
dispositions. Baseau says that Gbaht's 
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order boolc, of this campaign, is a great 
osity; his specimens support this 

I'rom this note of* admiration of the 
military genius exhibited in Gen. Grant's 
orders, Ea DEAD continues big issuance o£ eii- ,'^ 
ergetic orders to meet the emei^ency tliat had it 
arisen from the two railroad laborers: /', 



McClernaud was now directed to assume com. 
mand of Blair, and establish Eommunicaljon be- 
up, moving forward cautioosly. "Dlfeot Maj. GBn. 
Blair to move wWh his division as soon as possible, 
moving on the same line by the flrst lateral road 
lending into the one on wblch Osteibaua Is now 
marohing." 

This was a mistaken direction, as tlie road 
for Blair to take, and which he did Uke, was 
the southern, whereas Osferbaus was on the 
middle road; but McClernans and Blaib 
were more clear in the matter of roads than 
Geant was in this florry. 

At forty-five minutes past 6 McPheison was also 
ordered forward to the support ol Hovey; -The 
enemy has crossed Big Black with the entire Vlcts- 
burs force. He was at Edwards Depot last night, 
and sCill advancing. YoQwill therelore pass all, 
trains and move forward to join McClernand" 
(Hovey's division.) "1 Uave ordered your rear 
briiiade to move at once, and filven such directions 
to oihur commanders as will secure prompt con- 
ceal tuUon o! your loroea." 

Thus was McFhbrson also directed to put 
his trains to the rear. Continues Badeau: 
"Sherkan had evacuated Jackson by noon of 
the mth, paroling his prisoners, and leaving 
his wounded on account of the baste of the , 
movement. He marched twenty miles reach- 
ing Bolton with Ins entire command the stme 
day." 

This is one of the romantic features of a 
campaign which cnls its base. McPhebson 
reported. 228 wounded at Jackson Sherman 
bad to abandon these to the mercies of the in 
habitants of a town which he had devastated 
Their next movement would be either to the 
unhonored grave or to a Confederate prison. 
The parole of his prisoners counted for 
nothing. Under the cartel they were released ] 
by tins 

The situaTion as now f^hanged m conse 
quence of tlie sudden jlluiniiiation which 
Grant had received from the two railroad 
laborers may be understood by a brief re- 
capitulation 

■When Grvm ordered MrPHERSON a and 
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SsEBStAs's corpa to Jackson, he reversed 
McCleenakd's position, and ordered three of 
his divisions severally to Clinton, to Ray- 
mond, and to MissiBsippi Springs to support 
the two corps operating on Jackson, scatter- 
ing McCLBRKitiiD'H corpa in utter nnconscious- 
iiess that Pembeetom was now in his rear at 
Edward's Station, The fourth division he 
ordered on the bact track to Auburn, where 
uas Gen. Poakk Blmr'h division and a train 
of 200 wagons. This appears to have been 
preparatory to the return of the raid to Grand 
Gulf, after hehad broken up the railroad acid 
the "railroad center." 

Bat when Geakt conceived the remarkable 
ideathat Johnston bad got the s fart of him, 
and was moving west to beat him by crossing 
the Big Black River and joining Pembkrton, 
whom Grant Htill supposed to ibe west of the 
Big Black, he ordered McClerkand to gather 
up his scattered divisions by forced marches 
to Bolton, They had just mad^ very seTere 
marches northeast, southeast, and south to 
divide, and now they had to countermarcli 
by forced inarches from the several poinia of 
the compass to concentrate at Bolton. Thus 
went the operation which was governed by 
"the emergencies that were always sure to 

Obtehhaus' division of McClersand'h corps, 
movingfrom Raymond, reached Bolton first 
at 9:30 on the 15th. Hovby'b division came 
up from Clinton soon after. At this time 
Ghani's race with Johsston appears to have 
paused. McClebnabd's report says of the 
further operations of this day: 



that migbt come iiai 
from. During the flay an aoti 
pushed by CoL Mudfl, Ctiief ol Cavalry of my 
corps, np to the enemy's nlcket linei, and atsome 
points beyond. »«.■!■ Every effort was made 
" ' " U> acquire lamillar inowledge of the 
ground and roafls tor eeven miles west ol Edward's 
swiion. It was found, three roada led from the 
Raymond and Bjlton road to Edward's Station, 
•• •> " deatgnated ihe northern, middle, and 
southern roads to Edward's Slation, and united 
within some two miles of that point 

Night found Gens. Hovey, Osterhaus', and Carr's 
divisions, in the order slated, at the entrance to 
these several roads, prepared to receive a thr*atened 
iittacfc. or to move forward upon converging lines 
against Edward's Station. Gen, Smith's division 
came up during the night, and bivouacked north ol 
Kaymond near Gen. Carr'a. Gen, Blair's division 
of Gen. Hherraan'a ™rpa bii-oua^ed at Eaymond. 
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Gen. McClernasii. in the above, speaks of 
dispoBitions to meet attack from an enemy 
known to be in front but Gen. Geabt did not 
know of any enemy in front, nor order any 
dispositions to that end; for, according to 
Badeau, he was thinking only of a race with 
JoHXSTOK, and he supposed Pemberton still 
west of the Big plack River. 

But the luckyoutcomeofall Grant's blind 
stumbling, and ot McClebkand'k vigilance, 
was that on the night of the 15th MoCler- 
nand's four divisions rested on or near to 
three roads, which, about two miles apart, 
ran west to Edward's Station, passing by and 
over Champion's Hill. Consequently, when 
Grant, at Clinton, got out of bed at a o'clock 
on the morning of the IGth, to receive infor- 
mation from the two railroad laborers that 
Pemberton had crossed BiR Black River, 
reached Edward's Station, and was "still ad- 
vancing," intending to "attack his rear," Mo 
Clehnakd'b four divisions, and Blaih'b di- 
vision added, happened to be situated on the 
right roads for meeting Pembebton, either by 
waiting or advancing, 

Badeau preferstohave Geakt receive by tlie 
extraordinary accident of the well informed 
railroad laborers, four days after the event, 
hisfirstinforlnation that Pembertos's army 
bad crossed the Big Black; and Badbau is con- 
firmed by Qbast. But Gen. McCleenabd's 
report infringes on the romantic accident by 
this: 

During the evening of the 15th I received a dis- 
patch from Maj. Gen. Grans adviaiag me thai Ihe 
entire force ot the enemy at Vieitshurg hod proba- 
bly crossed the Ble Blaelt, and laken position at 
Edward's Station, and ordering me to feel the ene- 
my without bringing on a general engagement, and 
to notify Gen. Blair whal to do. 

But this stil! leaves to the railroad laborers 
the communication to Grant that Pemberton 
was advancing on the south to attack his 
rear— a piece of information which, as will be 
seen, governed his tactics of the battle, 

MoPhehson had come up behind Hovey 
from Clinton. Sherman was coming by the 
saraeroadfromJftckwn. Thus, by a wonderful 
stroke of luck, the forced marching to all 
points of the compass, andlhe forced conn ler- 
marciiiiig toward Bolton for a race with 
Johnston, when stopped hy Grant's new in- 
formation, found the army well situated to 
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meet the emergency that had arisen. The 
only drawback to Gbant's good luck was that 
Ilia stratagem in maneuvering McClersakb to 
the rear had fetched him to the trout. 

On this day was fought the tiloody battle of 
Champion's Hill. 



CHAPTER XXXU. 



The progress of events iii this history has 
more fully developed the strategy of the cani- 
[laign, and has iaid hnre the object of the 
march away alike from Geast's base of sup- 
plies, from the Confederate army, and from 
Vicksbuig. That the plan was adapted to the 
object is well showo by B*iieau. The situa- 
tion was especially favorable. 

GsAHT's plan was "to hog the Black River 
nscloaely as possible, with McClernand and 
Shebmab's corps." while working hia way up 
to destroy tha railroad between Big Black 
Elver and Jackson. By this denionstrntion 
with his loft hft- ex|)ected to divert Pekeer- 
tob's attention to the guarding of the Big 
Black crossings all the way up from Hankin- 
son's to the railroad crossing at Bovina Sta- 
tion, while he reached forwanixith his right 
to destroy the road. 

Then, atill having Pembehton west of Big 
Black Kiver, Grant conld return and regain 
tha river at Grand Gijlf. BAofiAusaysvagaely, 
"regain some point on the Mississippi;" but 
there' was no practicable point on the river, 
above Vicksburg, short of Memphis, save at 
Walnut Hills, close by Vicksbuig, where he 
might connect with the fleet by way of the 
Yazoo, But ia it likely that Ghakt, having 
inarched away from Pembebion's army and 
Vicksburg and h'is own supplies, when all 
were within hia reach by two easy marches, 
would ejtpect to make for Walnut Hills on 
Jiia return, where he would have to eipect to 
lijjht Fekpeiitoii's army in its strongest posi- 
tion, while hia own, after ail the consuming 
of the march, would be without supplies, and 
if repulsed ■would certainly be captured? 

Such a supposition would suppose Ubant 
destitute of military or otlicr sense. But 
below Vicksburg, if cut off from.Grand Gulf, 
he would have a chance at Brulnsbui^, and 
further below. When Grant thought Johb* 



STOK movilig north of him. "evidently to cross 
the Big Black, and pass down the peninsula 
Jieiween the Big Block and Yazoo rivers," he 
had cause tor hia alarm; for with such sup- 
poit Bt haiid, Pemdertok could turn the ad- 
vantages of the line of the Big Black against 
OmsT all the way down to Hankinsoii's. and 
would have the inner line by which to cut 
him off from Grand Gulf. 

Tiiestrategy bad its designed effect on Pem- 
BEntoti up to the 12th. He divided his array, 
guarding the crossings of the Big Black, and 
keeping a vigilant guard over Vicksburg. 
At length, he thought that Gbaht was airainK 
at the railroad at Edward's Station, and he 
moved to that place, iaaulng hia ordera for it 
on tlie 12th, but still guarding further down 
tlie crossings of the Big Black. Hia letter to 
Johnston, May 12, from Vicksburg, defines 
the plan he was pursuing; 

The enemy 1^ apparently niovins liia henvy futce 
laivard Edward's Depot, on Suuthi'rn Riiiltoad 
With my limited force I will dc.nlll can lo meet 
Mm. ThaCnillbethebatlWfleiaif I cau carr]- for- 
ward aufflcient force, leaving troops enongh to se- 
cure ttie aalelyof this place. Ke-eii(orcenieB!fl are 
arriving verr slowly, only 1,500 having arrived as 
yel. I urgently ask that more be seni ; also that 
S.000 CRVttlry be at once sent to operate on this line. 
I urge this as a positive necessity. The onemy 
larsely outnumber me, and I aia obliged to hold n 
lanie force at the ferries on Big Blact. lest he cross 
and take this plaoa. 1 am also compelled lo keep 
considerable force on either Hank of Vicksburg, out 
of supporting dlBtimce. 

Pembebion'Si report charges his inability 
to cut off Grant from the Mississippi 
soon after his landing at Bruinsburg, to the 
condition that he had been stripped of caval- 
ry to send to Bragg against Roseckabs. How- 
ever this may be, it is another instance that 
the attitude of HoszcitANs was giving impor- 
tant aid to Grant. PemSebton narratea hia 
advance to Edward's Station, and aays: "On 
the evening of the 12th I moved my head- 
quarters to Bovina to be near the scene of 
active operations, The command arrived at 
Edward's Depot on the 13th, and was placed 
in position, covering all the approaches from 
the south and east." 

OltAHT'E reconstructed strategy, in Badeau's 
history, sets forward the movement of the 
Confederate array to Edward's Station to the 
8th or 0th. In the narrative of theeventsjif ■ 
the time, however, Qbant did not find it out 
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till the IGth, when the two railrofltl laborers 
brought him tlie intelligence. A Bonaparte 
niBxini hotels that a General who understands 
liis Iraile will know the enemy's foree, posi- 
tioos, and intentions; but thia is not essential 
ill a plan wliicb expects to be governed by 
"the emei^encies which are always sure to 
arise." The eliange in Gen. Grant's plan by 
the emergency that the two railroad laborers 
fetched him may be seen by referring back to 
Badeao's statement, paeea 239, 240, of what 
that plan was; 

The battle of Raymond, and the flight al the 
rebels lo Jacliaoii, CDnflrniiKl Giai^t in the Idea, thst 
a strong hostile force vas on his right flank, aniJ he 
at once determined to move his entire arm; in that 
direction, deflecting McClernond and Shermnn from 
the couTse lie had previously ordered them to pur- 
sue, s o Shenaan'sorderswereelianTOd al the 
same hour: '*Af ter the serere light of to-day at Raf- 
mond, and repulse of the enemf toward Clinton 
and Jackson. I have determined to move on the lat- 
ter place by way oi Cllnlan. and take the Capital of 
the Slate, and work from there westward. 

The Intended "work" is shown by tliat 
which was done as soon as McPhersom stmck 
the railroad, which was at Clinton on the 
13th, when, instead of pushing forward to 
the enemy, he "at once set aboat tearing up 
the railroad track and ties, bending the iron, 
burning bridges, and destroying culverts and 
telegraph poles and wires," in pursuance of 
the grand object of this operation, which 
Badbau says was to leave "VLcksburg with its 
garrison isolated Erom; the would be Confed- 

Next to the present risk o£' that "'immediate 
aggressive" course, which Badbau says wai 
Grant's nature always, the great considera- 
tion which iniluenced hira to leave a very 
protnising opportunity to make a real cam- 
paign by first destroying Pbucbebtok's array, 
and, on the contrary, to make a mere raid 
to destroy a raiload was the intelligence 
which reached GBA^T while in a vicilliating 
frame of mind at Haiikinson s Ferry of the 
consternation caused in the ^outh h^ Geier- 
son's cavalry ra d from Memphis through 
Mississippi to Port Hudson ^ojs BtiEii 



•nionsand iniportniice greatly snporioi- eveii 10 
at Which Gram had hoped. 

That Guam "liiid hoped" much more from 
lis tliaii a femporury cutting of comnuuii- 
iti on a, affecting impending military opera- 
tions, and that he liad formed in his liiiiid an 
idea thatraids were great mora! and material 
effects to end the war, is set forth by BADKAf, 
ISa, ill narrating Grakt's sn^estioii 
of this raid to Hubliu-t at Memphis, l'\4,- 
ruary 13: 
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He adds that this raid had "a moral effect 
npon the population altogether unprecedent- 
ed.*' Thus it appears that in Gbabt's mind 
raids wore greater military operations than 
campaigns and victories. 

ThtiB does-BADEAU siiow the processes which, 
after Grant had gained the footing that had 
cost him sis months of rapid consuming of a 
great army, made him turn away from his 
opportunity, and set out upon a raid. Thus 
was he going to march away from the Con- 
federate army, to prove that the Confederafy 
was a "hollow shell." Thus by feeding his 
own iirniy in the Confederacy was he going 
to prove that its "stores were drawn to the 
outside." And so the Confederacy was lo he 
I brought to terms, not by overthrowins its 
armies, but by evading them, and making 
raids to demonstrate that its armies were in 
the front and not in tlie rear, and, therefor", 
it was a hollow shell. 

This raiding strategy makes clear Badeau's 
statement tliat: "The utmost celerity of 
movement » « * was indispensable not 
only U) his success, but to his salvation," and 
therefore he cut loose from his base; far if 
Grant's plan had been to fight, first an army 
on the east, and then to turn on tlie one on the 
west, his line of ojieration would completely 
°f protect a line of supply, as in fact it did. 
This raiding idea explains BadbauIs state- 
ment that: "Believing that he would not be 
allowed to make the campaign if he an- 
nounced his plan beforehand, Grant did not 
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tioW inform the Oetieral in Cliiei of wliatlie 
conWmplated." Also that It was lortvmate 
that there was no telegraph nearer than Cairo, 
for: ■•Had the General in Cbief been able to 
reach his subordinate, the Vicksburg cam- 
paign would never have been fought;" that is 
to say, the mid would not have been made; 
it had to be as clandestine in its start as it 
was in its military character. 

That Ga*NT and , Babbau subsequently 
thought that a i&id on a railroad, and even on 
Jiickson, was not the highest improvement of 
Grant's opportunity ia shown by their pos- 
terior construction of a plan to take in the 
battle with Pkmbebton's airmy. This necessity 
is that which has given to this part of Ba- 
DEAu's narrative its complex character. But 
this relieves Gen. Grant from the alternative 
supposition, which would be utterly incom- 
patible with his great genius, namely: that he 
made an exhausting march of his troops 
away from his own base and from Pembee- 
Tos'a army when the way was open and near 
to Both, expecting to attack hira on his re- 
turn, at a time when Pehbcktdh might be 
expected to hold the ■'formidable obslacle" of 
the line of the Big Black, and when Grant's 
rear would be in air, exposed to the gathering 
Confederate forces. 

Thus does the ac^nal strategy, which was a 
raid, relieve Grast from the alternative sup- 
position of a serious campaign on a plan 
which would be about as plain a plan to shun 
a victory, and lead an army lo destruction, as 
ingenuity could well devise. The strategy of 
the raid worked successfully for a limited 

If followed up with celerity, it would prob- 
ably have kept Femrerton nes't of the Big 
Black untilGB^NThadteturnedtoGrand Gulf. 
Itwasforatimehesitatingin execution. Then 
the affair on the road to Raymond drew Gbast 
away from his original plan. Then Pember- 
TOH crossed the Big Black, and took a position 
which compromised Grant's return. Grant, 
still lgnora.nt of this, bad started on a race 
with Johnston. In the very act he was acci- 
dentally informed thatPEMBEBTOH was march- 
ing to attack him in such a line as to cut off 
his regaining the Mississippi. Thus by a, 
wonderful stroke of luck, which at tlie time 
seemed-tohim a, -eatastrophc, he was forced 
into a fight which redeemed his operation 
from the character of a raid, and converted it 
into a real campaign, in which, ot course, his 



troops were vicloriouS, as they would Imve 
been if led directly upon the enemy. This 
stroke of luck again delivered Gbasi from 
the fatality of his plan, and enabled Bade ah 
to constmet a strategy which from the begin- 
ning embraced all tiiese events. 



CHAPTEK XXSni. 



A road running direct from Baymond west- 
northwest twelve miles to Edward's Station, 
for tJiis operation Is called the southern road. 
Champion's Hill is four miles easi^ northeast 
of Edward's Station. A road, called the mid- 
dle road, forks from the southern road a mile 
anda half from Baymond. running more to 
the northwest, till it has divei^sd about two 
miles, when it runs nearly parallel with the 
southern road across the ridge, then converg- 
ing to Edward's Station. 

From the middle road, four miles from 
Kaymond, a road forks and runs nearly north 
to Bolton Station, where if comes to the road 
which runs west from Clinton to Edward's 
Station, which is called the northern road. 
This road runs nearly west from Bolton to 
the north end ot the ridge called Champion's 
Hill, when it makes "a tuni lo sonth, ranning 
up and along the ridge for a mile, then tnnis 
west, down tlie ridge, to a junction with the 
middle road from Raymond to Edward's 
Station. Baker's Creek has its rise east of 
Champion Hill, between the mlddie and 
northern roads, runs northwest across the 
northern road and the railroad two miles east 
of Champion's Hill, fetehes a clrcait north of 
thehiU to a southwest course west of the hills, 
and across the roads that run to Edward's 
Station, Confederate historianscail the battle (/ 
that ot Baker's Creek. 
■ PEMEEaiOH, on the afternoon of the 15th, 
moved his whole force from Edward's Station, 
southeast by the Raymond road, to attacli: 
Grant's rear, to cut him olT from Grand 
Gulf, supposing him to he still advancing on 
Jackson, Previous freshets had carried off 
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1 front, he did not issue orders 
to continue the movement early the next 
morning. At 6:30 o'clock he received a posi- 
tive order from Johmstom as follows; 

Banton RoiD, Ten Milks From Jackson, May 18, 
186.'!, 8i30 o'clock A. M.— Our oelng compelled lo 
leave Jackson maliiej yaurplan impcoctiCBble. The 
only mode by whicti wa can unite is by your mov- 
ing directly lo Clinlon. and lutormine ma. Ibat we 
may move to that polm with about 6,000. Ihaveno 
means of eatlmating; enemy's force at Jackson. 
The pcliiclpal officers here differ very widely, and I 
fear be will fortify if time is left him. Let me hear 
from youimmBdiataly. « <■ * 

BatMcPHBESONhadreachei Chnlonon the 
ISth, and Hovey's division of Mtt-LEBNABu's 
corps on the 14th. On the 15th Ho\ki had 
moved west from Clinton to Bolton and Mc- 
Phkbson back from Jackson through Clinton 
to Bolton, in pursuance of Gkawt s per- 
emptory orders to SIcPheeson and IHTlbr- 
NAHn to concentrate at Bolton to head off 
JoHNBTOK in a race for the Mississippi Thus 
JoHBSTOB, in ordering PE'MBEKToy to move to 
Clinton to effect a junction, was in the same 
blissfuf ignorance of Grint's positions, move- 
ments or designs, that Gbibt was of John- 
ston's and Pembebton's. This part of the 
campaign was as if all the gods of war were 
playing at blind man's buff. No mercy has 
bean shown to PE.'tfBJtKTOK by either side^ but 
to use Gbaht's expression, adapted to the 
situation, "Where all have done so well it 
would be out of place to make invidious dis- 

Upon receiving this order, Pembebton says 
"I immediftl«!y directed a countermarch, oi 
rather a retrograde movement, by reversing 
the column as it then stood, for the purpose 
of returning toward Edward's Depot to take 
the Brownsville road, and tbenio proceed to- 
ward Clinton by a route norlh of the rail- 



road." North of the railroad he coald keep 
clear of Grant's columns, and this was now 
the only way by which he could join John- 
But just as this reverse movement was 
beginning, the advance of A. J. Smith's divis- 
ot McClbbbamd's corps, moving west, by 
the southern road from I^yraond, came upon 
the head of Pkmbehtom's column, drove in its 
cavalry pickets, and opened with anillery, 
and a brisk artillery duel took the place. 

PEMBEBTOjf tried to continue his retrograde 
movement, but the pressure of the divisions 
of SMriH on the soutliera road and of Oster- 
HACS on tiie middle road, compelled to form 
line of battle. The situation happened to be 
favorable for forming his line, since lie must. 
Behind him a road ran north from the south- 
ern to the middle road and to a junction with 
the road over the ridge called Champion's 
Hill. A broken and wooded country in front 
of his center and right was a cover *hile 
making his formation. Champion's Hill, 
and the road over it made a natural fortress 
for his left, its north end jutting out bold 
and steep. LoRlss's division was on the right, 
Boweb's the center, and Stephenson's the left, 
holding the ridge. 

As has been told, Geani's dividing, forced 
marching and forced countermarching of Mc- 
Clekkabd's corps, in strange ignorance that 
Pembbrton had moved east of the Big Black, 
and his starting the several divisions, togetlier 
with Blair's, on a wild chase for Johnston, 
liad the extraordinary luck to bring these five 
divisions upon the three roads tbat run west 
to Edward's Station, pa.'eing around and over 
Champion's Hill, so that his surprise whan 
the railroad laborers told him that Pbmbebtob 
was east of the Big Bjacfc, and was advancing 
to his left and rear, found MoClkknakd's 
corps in as fine positions as Gbakt could have 
devised if he had known what was going on, 

HoVEi's division was on the northern road; 
Cabb and Ostebhaus took the middle road; 
A. J. Smith took the southern or Raymond 
road, on which also was Gen. Fbahk Blaib'b 
division, now, in Grant's strait, attached to 
MoClernasd's command. No delay seems to 
have been made by these several divisions in 
turning from a chase nortli to a march west 
to battle, and they were now in positions to 
fianfc and envelop Champion's Hill, and cap- 
ture Pbmbbbton's army, as Badeau shows fur- 
ther along. There must li^ve been excellent 
marching qualities and facility of i 
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in all tlie troops of Gkant's ariny. to iiave 
beftn moved with such flexibility and celerity 
ta the phases of fiis chaiiginii mind. 

Not all of Gbant'h movements in this expe- 
dition had, been made with ceierity. There 
liad been waiting enough near Hankinson'a 
to give the Contedyates time to re-enforce 
PEMBEHTOtf from Beagg'b array, it Rorrorams' 
attitude, had not prereiited. Badbau calls 
the round march from Bruiiisbiirg ta Vicks- 
bure 200 miles. The main body of the army 
was about Willow Springs, and between that 
and Rocky Springs and Hankinson's. during 
tiie waiting, making tlie previous march not 
over twenty-five miles, and that after tlie new 
start 175 miles. As the distance by the roads 
is not more than 100 miles, this allows sev- 
enty-five miles for the zigzag marching opon 
the changing plans. But some of the march- 
ing was very hard. By singular frfrtune, 
most of the hardest marching was in move- 
ments which developing information showed 
to be unnecessary. Such was that of McCi.eb- 
nahd's diver^ng divisions- to support Shbb- 
MAN and McPhbbsos against Jackson, which 
McClkbhamp's report says was tlie hardest 
niarch of the campaign. Such was the forced 
marching of two corps to conoeiitrat« at Bol- 
ton, And Srebuah on the 16th marched liis 
corps twenty miles, jet to no use in the 
battle. 

The hardship of this marching was greatly 
increased by the lack of the regular rations 
and the absence of all shelter; and its labor 
was increased by having lo make expeditions 
to gather food. Yet there was no flinching; 
But there was great hardship. Besides, the 
malaria of a life of six months in the swamps 
was not soon eliminated from the bones, if 
ever. This march had its continuous sinking 
of brave men to the sick list. 

A notable fact is that Bowen's report states 
that the men of Tracey'b brigade, which 
reached the field of Port Gibson daring tlie 
battle, "were completely jaded and broken 
down with continuous marching;" that Gen. 
;re so utterly exhausted 
it up in lime;" that Pem- 
it«s that after the march 
i troops of two of the di- 
visions were so fatigued that he did not order 
the march resumed early next morning; thi 
JoBHsroB says, in his report Qf the timi 
when he was at Cajhoun Station— which vi 
a very crisis to Pembebion — "The Brigadier 
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Generals representing that their troops re- . 
quired rest after the fatigue they had under, 
in the skirmishes and murches preceding 
the retreat from Jackson, * s » i did mjc 
i on Saturday ;" that thus all the Confed- 
: troops were fagged by the marches, and 
yet there is no sound of flinching in our vol* 
itcers nor sound of any allowance by Gen 
Gkakt for the r fat gue 

Someth g n ore than a s n e d ect g 
brain s requ red to organ ze truups to sue 
facil ty mo en en t and s 1 a^ t to 
stand hard uar 1 go sot rat o 

' 1 g out the7ha.es f e s as e olvel 
by the r s ng e ue ^e es Son et g n ore 
than one man's mind— great as it may appear 
these operations— is required to create the 
qualitiesof troops who can stand snch marches 
on insufBcient food, witli undiminished spirit 
for the battle. There must in tlie fiist place 
be a foundation in the character, spirit, intel- 
ligence, and pluck of the soldiers; in the 
second place, officers of the same qualities, in 
whom the soldiers have contideiice. all the 
way from Lieutenants to Brigadiers, and par- 
ticularly those officera who are present with 
the men on the march and in the battle. 

A popular idea is that victories are made by f 
a Commanding General, on a prancing horse, y! 
uttering, in the nick of time, an heroic sen- 1 
tence to the army, or else leading them at his [ 
horse's running speed into ihe enemy's ranks. 
Battle pictures carry tjhis idea. Battle stories 
keep it up. Tile way tnat honors for success- ; 
ful war are concentrated is upon this idea. ' 
Badead's history is tipoii tlie same notion, va- 
rying only in form and detail. The Command- '■ 
ing General can not carry out the detoils of 1 
organization and discipline; but when he is > 
skillful and thorough in these general parts of 1 
the organization of an array which he and no | 
one else can supervise, bis spirit will infuse { 
all the details of organization and disciplirie. I 
On the other hand, when the general parts are i 
neglected by the Commanding General, the j 
slackness pervades all the branches. 

A striking iustauce of tills neglect of the 
general formation of an army was seen at 
Pittsburg Landing, where the orgaiii»ntion of 
the new regiments and brigades, under vol- 
unteer officers, was far better than tne gen- 
eral army .organization, and. indeed, had to 
be made- in the face of the neglect of all tliat 
part of oi^nization and preparation which 
belongs to the Commanding General. Gen 

U 
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Sherman himself bore testiiiiciny m an ex- 
ample of the other sort, iii his report, in 
nliicii ho told that after waiting till about 
noon on the second lila;. wbile Buell's army 
on the left had begun thebattleat<layli{!ht: 
"Here I saw for the first time the well ordered 
and compact columns of Gen. Buell's Ken- 
tucky foruea, wliose soldierly moveiiicnts at 
once gave conMence to ouf newer and less 
ais<.'ipli]U'diuen." 

tien. SiiEBMAN bad to plead lack of disci- 
pline l<i excuse the disaster of the firstday; 
/ yi-t i]i Gmant's army on that field Iiad been a 

number of troops as large as Uoell's, who 
were not newer, and bad seen as much 
Eervice. The American Yolunteer took on 
di.toipline with aptitude, as soon as field 
operations showed him the bearing of it, and 
a,s soon aA he came under a general organiza- 
tion which carried it out; and this without 
losing his intelligence, self-reliance, or spirit- 
War history has not another exhibition of 
so great a combination of these qualities of 
discipline and individual spirit and Spontane- 
ous action as that when the Amiy of the 
Cumberland, ordered out of tlio line o 
trenchmenis to make a demonstration to 
ascertain if Bhaoo was withdrawing from 
Mission Ridgp, formed its lines in what the 
gazing Confederates thoitght a parade, and 
then, in the same manner of a parade, moved 
forward and swept the astonished enemy 
from the strong fortification of Orchard Knob, 
and from the whole intrenched line to right 
and left, acquiring a new base, and esaentially 
ciiangtng the conditions of the battle which 
tame two days after. 

Also when the same army, two days after, 
in perfect order but yet without orders, by a 
spontaneous movement, stormed Mission 
Ridge, and thus by an assault upon a place 
so difficult that a commander would not be 
justified in ordering it— an assault so incredi- 
ble to the Confederate Glenerals that they 
we.e taken by surprise, and whose very spor 
taneousness made it irresistible, rescued tli 
' battle from Gen. Geamt's plan, which, fatally 
mistaking the Confederate position, had. 
pended the greater force pf his combined 
I army in that which he meant to be the 
> decisive attack bitt which had entirely failed. 
j These are examples of the high qnalities of 

disciplineand individual spirit and aelf-reli- 
anee which distinguished the American vol- 
unteers, and made them the beat soldiers in 



ivorld. A veteran officer of the regular 
ly, who had served in two wars, testifying 
before the Committee on the Conductor the 
r, said tliat in battle the only oflicers who 
he any support to the soldiers aretheolfi- 
wbo are with them, first the company 
oHicers; tbiit if the soldiers have confidence 
tlie firm discipline of these, it is a strong sap- 
porting influence, but that, after all, the men 
of the ranks do the fighting, from their own 
qnalities. Yet military biography will con- 
: to he written, as Adah. Badeau has 
done it, and yet the honors of successful war 
;ontinue to he conferred, upon the idea 
of the battle pictures. 

This history has now reached the bloody 
battle of Champion's Hill. 



CHAPTER SXXIV. 



Gen. Pkmbbeton's dispatch to Gen. John- 
'ON stated that his movementfrom Edward's 
Station was with IT.tXH) men. Through Adam 
Badeau's misty figures, it appears that Gen. 
Oeant had now concentrating upon Pembkb- 
Tos from 40,000 to 45,000 man. McClebnahd's 
corpa was in the advance, with Blaie added 
to A. J. Smiih on the southern, Osterhaub 
and Care being on the middle, and Hovby 
on the northern road, the roads being about 
two miles apart, tlius making a front of four 
miles, the several divisions being connected 
across a difficult country by lines of skir- 

Gen, Grant was at Clinton. Smith's divis- 
ion came first upon the enemy at 7:30 a. m., 
following ap his skirmishers for half a mile, 
when an artillery eichange took place. This 
was with what had been the advance of Peh- 
BBETOK. who was now reversing his movement; 
but this affair, which, to Gen. Smith's mind, 
showed Uiat the enemy was failing back, 
helped to keep in Gen. Gbaht's mind the im- 
presaion that the Confederate tactics were to 
turn his left to get into his rear- OsTEitHAus' 
report says that, hearing fhia firing at 7:30, 
and his cavalry patrols reporting that "Gen. 
Smith had engaged the enemy on the Ray- - 
mond road, in order to co-operate with him, 
I advanced rapidly to a point where the road 
leaves the open fields and enters a very 
broken section of tfmbered land, behind 
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which the enemy waa formed apparently in 
Tery strong nnmbers." 

This early engagement on Ohant's left and 
center had an important inflnence on his im- 
agination and conduct of the battle. Hovet's 
division, on the northern road, waa in a less 
difficult country. MoPhebsok'b corps was 
folloming Hoyiy. At 9;45 McClebsakd got a 
dispatch from Hovey that he had found the 
enemy strongly posted in front, that Mc- 
Pserson's corps was behind Mm, and asking 
whether he should bring on the battte. Mo 
Clernand informed Orabt of the situation. 
Badeac states that Grant's previous inatruc- 

dispoaitions were m d h wa to h 

enemy with a heary in k n h r« b 

not to bring on a gen g g u e u ess 

certain of anccess.'' 

Of course McCiERS bb a u k wn 

country, before an ny wh m m n 

V 'had surprised Grab , on d b tan 
cesH before he began. 

Pkmbekton had stopped to fight, in order to 
getaway. He eipected, aa his report shows, 
to retreat that night.' Champion's Hil! 
was nothing to him but a place for the day's 
defense, and waa nothing to Grant. Sbeb- 
MAN was coming by a more northern road. 
To the north of Champion's Hill waa an open 
country to the roadin ther«arof Pembbbton's 
position. Also the southern road, on which 
were two divisions, ran to the rear of the 
ridge. The middle road ran through the Con- 
federate center. 

About 45,000 men were marching on 17,000 
by a way in which they could turn and 
Telop the position, and either force the enemy 
to precipitate flight or to surrender. The 
sitnatlon was favorable in an estraordii 
degree for achieving a great victory without 
slaughter. The sequel will show how it 
improved, 

Badeau relates: "Hovey sent back word 
to McPhersoh that he had met the enem 
foi^ce, strongly posted on the northerr 
Bolton road." Whereupon "McPheksok dis- 
patched to Geabi: 'I think it advisable 
for you to come to the front as soon aa you 

A foot note explains that '■McPheesob saw 
that a battle was imminent, and McCler- 
BABD was the ranking officer at the front," 
under whom he did not want to go into ac- 
tion. Therefore, he ^ent'this urgent call to 



Grant, who hastened fo the front. And now 
the situation changed, and there was exhib- 
ited the important part which a Command- 
ing General may play in a battle. 

McPhebson's corps now moved np. gays 
BAnEAr: "Grant found Hovby's skirmishers 
near the enemy's pickets. The troops were 
rapidly getting into line, and Hovrv could 
have brought on an engagement at any mo- 
ment," He gives this description of Cham- 
pion's Hill, and the Confederate line: 

The enemy was strongly posted, with his lelt on 
a high wooded ridge called Cham pio a 'a Hill, over 
vrbicb the road Ut Ediraid'B Bunion runs, making a 
harp turn to Ibe bouUi as it striken the bills, TbU 
Idee rises sixty or seventy feet above the suiround- 
ng counlry. and Is the hlgliesC land for many miles 
roQQCI. The topmost point is bald, and gave the 
ebelsa ciimmandlnE; position for their artlUcry, 
but the reminder of Iha oreet, as well asapra- 
cepitoQi bUlsideto the east o( the road, is covered 



This describes a natural fortress. Further 
along he narrates that the deep cat road run- 
ning along the crest of the ridge, then tam- 
ing and running across and down to the 
west, made an intrenchraent for the Con- 
federates when driven to and along the top. 



'To til 






north the timber extends ashortdiitance 
e hill, and then opens tnlo coltivaled 
Et gentle elope toward Baker's Creek, ol- 



Upon this description of this peculiar ridge, 
standing up like a promontory above the 
surrounding country, with open fields arouud 
it on the north to the road to Edward's Sta- 
tion, and with the Raymond road turning it 
on the south, making a^strong natural fort- 
ress, which could easily be turned and sur- 
rounded, Badeau concludes: "Champion's 
Hill, on the rebel left, waa evidently the key 
to the whole position;" therefore waa the 
plAce to be attacked. This is upon the rule 
of the art of war that if the enemy has taken ■ 
position for battle, you mnst find at what 
point he is best fortified, and attack there; 
for that is "the key to the whole position." 
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to tbs hillside an-J into the wooded rKviiie;two 
bilgsdea o£ Logan's division were ihrown to the 
right ot (he road, and almost to the rear of the 
enemy, while Crocker was still coming up iti 

the allaek to begin miUl he could liear from Mc- 
Ciernand, 

Grant had heard from AEcCLEBNAi-D, and 

Says Badeau, of McClernand:- "Staff 
ofBcera were sent to him at once to push for- 
ward with all rapiaity; but by the nearest 
practicable route o£ comroanication he was at 
least two and a half miles off." The kind of 
orders "to push forward with all rapidity" is 
told: "At fifteen minutes past 10, Gramt 
sent him written orders; 'From all informa- 
tion gathered from citizens and prisoners, the 
mass of the enemy are south of Hovky's di- 
vision. McPhshhon is now up with Hovsy 
and can supportihim at any point. Close up 
I all your forees as expeditiously as possible. 
j bnt cautiously. The enemy must not be al- 
', lowed to get to our rear. If you can com- 
'. municate with Blaib and Ransom, do so, and 
direct them to come up to your- support by 

■ the most expeditious route.' " 

■ This proyes that Grant was still ai^ting 
;npon the information-giyen him that niorn- 
jiiig by the two reliable railroad laborers, and 
|that he thought that Pemberton's main force 
^was moving upon his left flanK and rear by 
fthe southern road. Upon this theory he in- 
I formed McClernawc, asaboye, that the mass 
; of the Snemy was south of- Hovey, that is to 
! say, infrontof McClebkand'b other divisions; 

I that Hovey was well enough supported by 
! MoPhbrson, and that McClebnako, having 
; the mass of tJie enemy on Lis hands, must 
I move very cautiously, and see that the enemy 
' I did not get around his left to his rear. 

The weight which thistheory had on Gbant'b 

, imagination is further shown by his orders to 

I Ransom's brigade of Abthcr's division, of 

I MoPherson's corps, now coming up from 

j Grand Gulf. Says Bahbau: "Grant 

\ therefore directed Raksom to move his com- 

j roand so as to join the forces north of him. 

; by the first road leading northward. 'Enemy 

( are reported as having sent a column to our 

I left and rear; avoid being cut ofi'.'" All of 

; Grant's conduct of this battle was under this 

delusion as to the.situation, The orders to 

McClerhand were ofa tenor calculated to put 

iim on the defensive, or at the best to make 



him 






to his left io eilend thai to prevent being 
outflanked insteil l! pushing boldh for 
ward, or extending nortliwird to support 

ThisMholl) reversed apian which. McClitr 
NA»D had formed, for he sa>s in his report 
that he rode to Grast'b lieadq^uarters early 
that morning to ask that McI'iiebsun support 
Hovey; 



should not he needcdaaa Eupport, It miRht, in llie 
event that I should beat the enemy, fall upon his 
flank and rear and cut htm olf. AEBnrai)ces alto- 
gether smislsctory were etven Ay the General, and 
1 feltCDQlidentof our superiority on the right. I 
went forward with the i«mer. formed by Oslerhaus 
and Carr. 

Thus did Grant order the battle defensively, 
under the belief that he was in danger of be- 
ing taken in the rear, and cut offfrom return 
to Grand Gulf; and thus his attack on the 
Confederate left at Champion's Hill was to 
matte a divereion from that danger. Badbau 
now begins the battle against the fortress of 
Champion's Hill: 






firing Jiad been kepi npall thei 



id by II o'tloek Ihia grew into a battle. 
At this time Hovey'a division was deployed to 
move westward against ttie hill, tiie two brigades ol 
Logen supporting him. Lilian was formed in the 
open field, facing the northern sideof the ridge, and 
only about 4P0 yard.sfrom the enemy: Li^au's front 
and the main front of Hovey'sditlBlou being nearly 
at right angles with each other. 

As Hovey advanced his line conformed to the 
shape o! the bill, and became crescent like, the con- 
htll. MoPherson [Logan] now 






right. I 



well 



in advance; these poured a destructive enfilading 
fire upon the enemy, under couer of which the 
liatjonal line began tc mount the bill. [Ko enfllad- 
ing fire could cover the movement of Hovey's 
crescent line up the end of the riage.J The enemy 
at once replied with a, murdetous dischai^e of 
musketrji, and the battle soon ragea hotly all along 
the line, from Hovey's extreme left to ihe right of 
I.ogan; hut Hovey ,pU6hed steadily on, and drore 
the rebels baclt fiOO yards, till eleven guns and 300 
prisoners were capturea, and the brow of the heigh t 



When a division has stormed such a natural 
fortress, and has taken "the key to the whole 
position" by that which was equivalent lo 
canning strong intrenchmenta by 3SS.gi}lt, jt 
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might naturally be 
man ding General, 
this, iTOuld have sa 
this forward and nia 
whole position. But 

The rottd here form 



maAteiE of (he whole d 
honever, in spUeoCthJ ad 
on a poipt so vitally I U 

pushed re enforeeoKnts 
arrived, rallied under 
poured down the load 
pOBition occupied by H 

For anhile Hovey hor th 
battle, and after . 



point where Gbamt s( 



J. thou 
legu 



losing several 

Bpur of the hill under fire. 
wiu eettins: too strong 
brigade of Ctoclier's div: 



:o Gen. Qrai 






)( Ihe 



t tho 1 






^ean^hilethe rebels had made a desperate At 
empton their left to capture the battery in lie 
lietBon'a corps which iras doing them so inuct 
nmage; they were, however, ptomptltf repelled b; 
mith's brigade of Iran's division, which dro- 









ttiem for support, but, 

and I was compelled to 
ure the order for their 
andlnR Ed Brigade of 
Qninby'sfllvlsioa, on receiving the command from 
Uen.tiiant.came gallantly up the hill Lol Holmes 
with two small regiments— lOth Mtssonrl and 1 th 
Iowa— soon followed. Tlie entire force aent 
amounted to about a.CiX) men. 

Baheac continues; ''These fresh troojs 
gave HovKY confidence, and the height thai 
had been gained with fearful losa naa still 
retained. The preponderance however was 
even yet in favor of the enemj But 
Hovev'b lack wna more of battalioi s than of 
confidence, and he snvs: 

My division, in Ihe meantime, had hee i com 
pelled 10 yield ground before overthelmng num 
bers. 81owlyandstubhornlytheyfel!back contest- 
ins with death every inch of the Held Ibeyhad von 
Col. Boomer and Col. Holmca galhinllv and heroic 
ally rushed iviilj ilioir commands into the con 
flict. but the enemy had maaseil his forces, and 
slowly pressed 



rlsoners. DiscoveiinE now that hia own left was 
early turned, the enemy made a determined effort 
to turn the left oi Hovey, precipitating on that com- 
mander all his available force; and while Logan 
as carryinE everything before him. the closely 
ressed and neiifly exhausted troops of ilovsy were 
gain compelled to retire. They had been flghting 
early three hours, and were fatigued and ont oI 
mmunition; hut fell back doggedly, and notlar. 

Ontnumbered, fatigued, and out of ammu- 
ition, too, is reason enough, Continues 



atedly to Grant [or sopport. Grant, however, 

momenlsrlly einecttng the advance of Mu- 
Clernand'B four divisions, and never doubled the 
result. 

Stil], more battalions to Hovby. oatnum- 
bcredandoutof amniuuition, might be asi^e- 

Lt the moment as Gbani's never doubting 
the result. 

jt was Geabt momentarily expecting 

? Badbau continues; 






to MeCIernani 
In hand, throw foowai 
enemy, and attack him 
occurs. lamwiihUov. 






patched 



JOthat 



heye< 



So he was promising McClehnakd that he 
would see that Hovey oo-operatfld; likewise 
McPhkrsok. And McClkenand, after he had 
got his men well in band — which they had 
been since daylight — was to throw forward 
skirmishers and feel the enemy, and ''if an 
opportunity occurred," to attack him in force, 
le was to wait for hia opportunity. 

Considering what was going on where 
Gbant was, "under fire." his orders to Mu- 
Clbbkand seem almost too energetic and 
peremptory, indicating an undueexcitement, 
orthe^lowof battle. Badbad saya; "That 
commander, however, did not arrive." But 
as Grant, in answer to McOi.E»NANU'sinquiry 
whether McPhkbson would support Hovsv 
and whether he shatUd bring on the battle 
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liad sent Hie above order, folio wing another, 
telling him that the mass ot the enemy was 
ill his (McClern AMD's) front, aiming to turn 
liis iL'ft, GitANT could hardly eipect him ''to 
arrive." And now, Badbav 



Grant, seeing the critical oonflitlon ot sffaira, 

eouia by a left flank aronnd to the enemy's right 
trmil on the crest ot Ihe rid je. jThe orolongation 
oi Logan 1« the right iiad leic a ge.p between him 
and Hosey, and into this the tworemaiaingbrl- 
grades of Crocker were thrown. The movement 
was promptly eiecotfid: Boomer's brigade iviint at 
and into Hie flghl, and eheclied the rebel advance 
nil Holmes' briRade eama up, wben a dash- 
ing charge was made, and Boyey and 
Crocker were engagta tor forty minutes, HoTey re- 
capturing Hie of the suns he hafl already taken and 
ioii. 

Badeau h)' this lias made two affairs ot Uie 
sending of Boomee and Holmjes toHovBT'a 
ail!, of which HovEy makes but one. The 
muddle is explained by Ckockeh's report, 
which says that two regiments of Col. Sam- 
horn's brigade were taken from the right to 
aunport Cul. Boomer, and that Col. Holmrs 
taina after. Ceockbb continues: "At this 
critical iiionient Col. Houjes arrived in the 
field with two regiments * " " and i)ro- 
ceeded * * » to the front, relieving Col. 
BooMEB, who by this time was out of ammu- 
nition." This situation on theleftof Hovkt, 
and nearest to Qhakt, was that, which im- 
pressed him that ''the position was in dan- 
ger;" that is to say, that his right wing was 
in danger of being turned by iUi left and 
cut off. 

Bapkau continues* 

point, and Ihe irregnlaritj of the ground prevented 
the use of arlillery in eiifllading hiio. fhough baf- 
fled and enmged, he atill fought with courage and 
obstinacy, and It was apparent that the national 
line was in dire ueed of usaislauce. In tact, the po- 
Bitkin was in danger. 

This seems a remarkable achievement of 
^ generalsliip, with 45.000 men at hand, again ' 
17,000, desiring only to retreat. And iic 
comes another stroke of generalship. Badead 
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the hill and through an open flold, driving the 
enemj from an important pqfltlon, where he waa 
about to establiab bis batteries, capturing seven 
guns and several hundred prisoners. The main 
Victsburg road, after following the ridge in a 
southerly direction lor abouca mile, lo the point of 
iatecaeolion with the middle or Raymond road, 



hillar 



3 the 



3 Lo^an 



lirigflde of Logan's 
division was moved forward at a double guick into 
a piece of wood on the oitreme right ol the com- 
mand, the brisade moved parallel with Lr^an'a 
general line of battle, chained across the ravines up 



At length tiie battle, after slaughtering nien 
for hours in assaulting a steep and hroken 
bill, naturally so strong a position tliat prac- 
tically it tripled the enemy's force, had stum-, 
bled upon a clear way around the head of the 
ridge by which Pbmbjihton could be turned 
and captured. Continues Baueau: 

Unconscious ot the immense anvantage, Logan 
swept directly aciosa the road, and absolutely out 
ofl'the rebel hne of retreat to Edivard'a Station, 
without being aware ot 11, 

But at thisjuncture.tlie essential part play- 
ed by the Coninianding General in tliis battle 
is again to he exemplified: 

At this very juncture, Qraal, finding that there 
was no prospect of McClomand's reaohtug tho Held 
[McC. was following Grant's laalr notions], and that 
the scales were still balanced at tho critical point, 
thought himself obliged, in order lo still further 
ra-enforoe Hovey and Ciocker in front, lo recall 
Logan from the right, where he was overlapping 
and outaanking (he ret>el left. 

Had the national commander been acQualuted 
with the" country, he would, o! course, have 
ordered Logan to push on in Ihe rear ot the enemy, 
and thus secure the capture or annihilaiiou of the 
whole rebel army. But the entire region was new 
to the national troops [to Grant], and this great 
opportunity unknown. 

And now conies a singular incident, revers- 
ing the usual effect. When Louak withdrew 
from this road, to march by a long circuit to 
Hovby's left, tlien the Confederates became 
alarmed for the road, and gave up the fight. 
SaysBiDEiu: 

Asltwaa, however, the moment Logan left the 
road, the enemy, alarmed lor hia liliB of retreat, 
Hnding It, Indeed, not only threateneu, but almost 
gona, at onee abandoned his position in front ' 

But there was a coincidence at the front: 

At this erisis a national battery fBadeao Is too 
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preasiogon. Ihe enemFonce moregSTB va;; tbe 
rebel line was rolled ,l»tck for (he tblrd time, and 
ibe battle aoclded. 

But before this consummation an episode 
had come off, wliicii liad aa important eSect: 

Before the result of ihe final cherae was Snown. 
Lagan rode eagerly up to Grant, declaring that if 
one more dasb could be made in Iront. lieiffould 
advance in the rear and complete the eapiure of the 
rebel srmy. Oram at once rode for\vBrd in par- 
' Bcu, and found the troops ihat had been so gi 
lantly engaged for hours withdrawn from tU 
inosl advanced poaltlons. and reDlling their ca 
rti^e boiea. Expiaining lo them the poallton 
Logan's forces, be directed them to nse all dispaUjh 
and push forward as rapldi; as possible. 

By this it appears that Grant was going, to 
send LooAM back to the road from which lie 
had witharawn bim to re-enforce Hotey's 
left, and tha h pass d b ommanding offi- 
cera, and ni g d w h h soldiers, and ex- 
plained tb u o b m, and directed 
Ibem ton a dpahad muke another 
dash at the any B s elates that t. 



He proceeded h m 
Pemberlon'a line, eioeoUi g 
up with Ihe enemy, but fc 
ready broken and fled from 
(ack had precipitated the 
Champion's Hill waa won, 
4 o'clock in tbe afternoon. 
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is between 3 and 



e leader of this interesting bat 
nuat here wonder what made 
the Confederates "break and fiy from the 
field." BadkadJi narrative makes out that 
Geakt had withdrawn Logab from his attack 
on their left and rear, and that Hovby's troops 
had withdrawn from their most advanced 
position, and, as appears, were not engaged 
at the time, as they were refilling thiir 
cartridge boses," and tbat Gbabt wentamong 
them and eiplained Logan's position -nd 
directed them to make one ni ire assault and 
'then himself rode in haste toward Pembek 

8uch a suspension of tbe attack ind such 
a retiring movement, does not usually cause 
the strongly placed adversary to break and 
run. Tlie only explanation suggested of the 
cause of the suddftn tarn of the battle lo 
victory at this juncture is Gram s nding in 
haste at Peubebtob's line. This would make 
at least one instance in which the victory was 
won, according to the battle pictures, by a 
careering Commanding General riding furi- i 



onsly at the enemy's ranks. Ferba|«, hovf- 
ever, by going back to the neit preceding 
citation, and adding the/eto Hovby'b and 
Ceookeb'b reports, and the fact tbat Looai^ 
continued to attack, an idea may be had of 
tiie cause of Pembehton's giving up the battle. 
By referring back to Hovev's account of 
what followed when he bad been re-enforced 
from Ceockek's division, it will be seen that 
before the re-enforcement arrived his divis- 
ion had been forced to give ground, and that 
this continued thereafter till all had been 
drivenbackto the brow of the hill, where a 
stubborn stand was made. At this point 
HovEY relates that which was the turning 
point in this "key of the position :'' 

The irregularity of out line had previously pre- 
vented me from using artillery in enfilading the 
enemy's line, bill as onr forces were compelled to 
fall slowly bacK, the lines became marked and dis- 
tinct, and about 2:S0 p. m. 1 could BBSlly perceive, 
by the sound of flrearma through Ihe woods, the 
position of the respective armies. 

I at once ordered the Ist Missouri Battery, com- 
manded by Capt. Hcbofield, and the istb Ohio Bat- 
tery under First Lienl^ Murdock. to lake a poaitlon 
in an opca Held, beyond a slight mound on my 
risht. In advance of, and wilh parallel ranges o( 
thelrguns with, my lines. About the same lime 
Capt. Dillon's Wisconsin Batlery woa put In posi- 

left, the Wisconsin Battery in the center, and Uapt, 
SchoCeld'son Che right. Through the rebel ran lis 
these batteries balled an incessant shower of shot 

ihell, entirely enfltadine the rebel columns. 

e fire was terrific for several minufei, and the 

as. Tlie enemy gave baoii, and our forces 
under Qen,.McQiuais, CoL Slack, Col. Boomer, and 
Col. Holmes drove them agal^over the ground which 
ea hotly contasted for the third lime during 
/, five more of tbe eleven guns not taken 
he bill falling a second time Into onrposses- 
(- * Thus ended (he baiile of Champion's 
about S p, m. 

while this gives a reason for the retreat 
of the enemy which tlie common mind can 
understand, An AM Badeatj's account of 
Gent's action at this crisis can be reconciled 
taking in Cbockeb's report, which 
states that Col. Holmes' arrival at the front 
relieved Col. Boombb, who by this time was 
entirely out of ammunition." It ia probable,' 
tbat it was to Booueb's men, while 
refilling their cartridge boses, that Gen. 
Gbant was explaining Loqan's situation, 
while the rest of the line was dealing the fin- 
ishing stroke to the enemy's line. 
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This explanation Bllowaalso for any effect in 
the final acene. which uilglit time been 
wrought by Gen. Gejint's riding at Pember- 
TON'sline, if it had still been,ther(\ 

The length to which this chapter has been 
drawn, ratlier than make a break in the 
midst of the battle, constrains to defer to 
another the aamming up o( the character and 
reaulta of thia tarribly alaiighterous conftict, 
the theory and tactics which distinguished It, 
and the part of the rest of the line therein, 
together witji a glance at the conduct of the 
Confederate side. 



CHAPTER XXXV, 



mubdMBub : 



Adam BAl)KAti'H narrative ignores the action 
in all that part of the line ol four miles which 
was south of the point of the assault on the 
north end of the ridge, and he charges great 
delinquency on Gen. McCt.SRSA.sv for not 
pressing the enemy and destroying hia right. 
He says: 



would httTB aooompLlshed the defeat bi 
Or, iBior in the flithi. Ijigan could liayi 
in tlieir i«Hr, if Mcl.'lernand hao come 
and with slLIheir retreat cut off, the e 






McClernaud 



mlghl 



Bat Badkau's narration shows that when 
Gbakt reached the front at the north end of 
the ridge, he took chaise of the ijattle and 
made a reverse change ic McClbrsand's dis- 
poaitions; that his conduct of the battle was 
upon his idea that Pembkbton's main force 
was moring to McCleesand's left and rear 
— whereas It was trying to get away in the op- 
posite direction ; that at 10:15 he sent to Mc- 
Ci-EitHANli this alarming order; "Close np alt 
youriorces as expeditiously as possible; the 
enemy must not be allowed to get to our 
rear;" to Bl&ib a similar order, to Rambom 
this: "Enemy are reported as having sent a 



eft and rear; avoid being cut 
so late as l2;3o, when Hovky 
storming the ridge, he sent McClbrsabd 
1. vagae, cantionary order, calculated 
keep him on the defensive, and his chief at- 



idu4)! 



lefl BI 






at the beginning he had separated HovEV'a 
division from McOlernand's command, and 
had countermanded his order to keep in cou- 

While thus issning alarming orders lo hU 
center and left, calculated to keep all that 
part of the line on the defeusive toward the 
extreme left and rear, Grant promised thia 
support: "I am with Hovby and McPhehson, 
and will see that they cooperate." Thus was 
he seeingthatjby assaulting the ridge, they co- 
operated with McClernand in preventing the 
enemy'a main force from getting by the left 
to Gbast's rear. This is the only theory that 
is given to explain the assault on the ridge. 

By thie strange misconception, it fell out 
that while Pkmbebton was fighting defen- 
sively to get a chance to retreat. Grant was 
ordering the battle defensively to prevent 
Pkmbeetob getting around hia left to his 
rear, and that he tliought necessary to order 
the desperate assault on the north end of the 
ridge, to '"co-operate" with McCi.kbnamd in 
preventing hia left Ironi heing turned. And 
so, after HovEV's division had been engaged 
since 11 o'clock, in the dreadful slai^ter 
which it suffered in storming the north end 
of theriilge, GBiNTat 12:30aeutMcCLERNArit), 
two miles away, this vague, doubtful, timid, 
cautionary order, which McCLBBNAHD'a re- 
port says was in reply toa mes.Sftgehe sent, 
describing the position of tilings, aild asking 
if he should "bring on a general eiigase- 



d UcPnenon, sad wlHae 



And he was seeing that they co-operated. 
Hovby's and Logan's divisions had been co- 
operating for an hour in storming that deadly 
ridge, and a thousand brave men had falleJi 
in co-operating with OBAKr's fears that four 
miles to the south he was being taken by the 
rear. Fortunately, the country has Abam 
Badkau's account of this, approved by Gen. 
GSAHT, else it would not be believed. 
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McClernakd's report narrates further that 
Geo, A. J. Skith, on the Southern road, sent 
an aid to tell him that the enemy was not 
moving to the left or rear, and that he Com- 
municated this information to Gkant. nhere- 
Tipon ha received an order to attack. The 
precious time consumed by all this, when 
Gen. Smith was four miles frora Grast; and a 
part of the Country between was very diffi- 
cult, may be estimated. Al length this intor- 
niation got Grant out of the alarmed de- 
fensive policy for his center and left, with 
which he was co-operating by consuming 
Hovey's and Logan's divisions in storming 
an almost impregnable hiH- 

Ghamt's orders wore enough to have ueu- 
tralined MeCriEEBABD's three remaining di- 
visions and BiiAia's; but all this time brisk 
skirmishing was going on, and artillery ex- 
changes and advances, along a front of four 
miles in a very difficult country, especially 
that on the middle road, and between that 
and Grant's position. Osterhadb and Cabs 
were on this road, Care in the reserve. Os- 
TESHAUs' report gives this description of the 
ground, mentioning also the force of his di- 



With ihis force at 2,704 men, I onlered Upon one 
ol the most ditaooll lerraJns [jrouods] tor the paa- 
sage of irooDj which can be imagined. A chaos of 
ravlneasnii uarrov bills, sloping very abrupilr Into 
sink bole like valleys, dlvei^e iii alt direcllons. All 
is covered densely by trees and brueh. except tbe 
public roan, which winds lis track iabisarre cQrves, 
and follows llie hills and valleys ivitlioulpermilting 
at any point an open view of mote than flftx or 
lOOyardB. 

This was a country in which a, aniall force 
could retard the advance of an army. It was 
a country for the exercise of skill in pushing 
on, or for pushing men into such a bush- 
whacking slaughter as Grant's in the thicket 
of the Wilderness. Ostebhaub' report shows 
that the aflitir was managed with skill, and 
the Confederate line pressed back witiiout 
heavy loss on the national side, the loss of 
OstBBHAus' division being 110 killed, 
wounded, and missing. The fact that there 
was not a butchery is instanced by Badeau 
as proof that there was no action. Badeatj 
says that "15,000 men thus lingered under 
his (McClebnamd'sI command, in the vicinity 
of the field, though moving on roads con- 
verging to the front. The force opposed to 
bica waa probably not greatec Chaji 6,000 or 



7,000." Badeau conjures numbers on either 
side up and down to suit the occasion, un- 
mindful of the other relations. When he 
comes to dispute PekbkWton's report of his 
force at this battle, he makes it great enough 
to have outnumbered the scattered forces all 
along the line. And Badeao ignores the rul- 
ing part that Gbamt had magnified this force 
to McClebhand, and had put him on the de- 
fensive. 

In narrating Gbabt's riding alone at Pem- 
bketom's ]ine, Baheau tells an incident which 
shows that McClebnanu's central divisions 
were pushing on : 

Arrivinnnow at the Raymond road. Grant saw 
on his lefl, and along the next ridge, a column of 
troops approaching, which proved to be Carr'a 
division. McCleraand was with it in person. To 
the leit of Cacr Osterhaus soou afterward appeared, 
with his skirmishers well in advance.. 

This Ttfas timely in meeting I.orino's divis- 
ion, which, at length, moving by a rear road, 
liadeome up to help Stevenbos on the ridge, 
hut, being too late, was trying to protect the 

The battle on Champion's Hill, on the 
Confederate side, was fought first by Stevew- 
sok'h division, then re-enforced by one brigade 
from Bowen's division, and Uien by the 
other brigade. Pkkbeeton called on Lohing 
for help, but Lobinij said he was hard pressed; 
when he did come it was loo iate. Gen. J. E. 
Johnston gives the opinion that Lobino was 
sufficiently engaged in resisting McCi.BRNANn. 
A loss in Sikvbnsok's and Bowek's divisions 
of 355 killed, 1,074 wounded, otwhich twenty- 
nine officers were killed and t05 wounded, at- 
tests ihestabbornhesBof the resistance, as well 
as the heroic valor of the men who fought 
this resistance and all the advantages of 
that strong position. 

Badeau, ignoring the rest of the line, says: 
"The battle was fought with McPheesoh's 
command and Hovey's division of the 13th 
Corps." Lest this might go to the credit of 
HovEV or McCleBnabd, he adds: "Grant di- 
recting all ofHovEY's movements himself in 
theabsence of McClernasd." He continues: 
"This hardest fought battle of the campaign 
cost him (Gbatt) 426 men killed, 1,842 
wounded, and 189 niissihg. Hovey alone lost 
1,200 men, one-third of his command. Mo- 
Fhersoi' lost about 1,000 men." Perhans 
none hut a soldier can apprehend the nature 
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of the fighting, the effect on the mind, and 
the destruction of military organization by 
tbe loss of one-third of a division in a battle. 
Gen, Hovey's report expresses becoming 
feeling, and does jnstioe to the soldiers and 
oflUcers of this murderoas assault: 

1 can Qot ihink of tUlB bloody hill withoul Sttdness 

and giUant roen ; pride ior the herofe bravery ihej- 
displayed. " ■^ —^ It was after Ihe nonflfot literal- 
ly the bill ot death; men, horses, cannon, and the 
debris of an army lay scattered in wild confusion. 
Hundreds ol the gallant Twelfth Division were cold 
in death, or writhing in patn, and with large anm. 
berB of Quinbj's nallsnt boys lay dead, dying, or 
■ wounded, intermingled with ourtftllenfoe. Inever 
saw flKbtlng like this. The loss of my division on 
tbis field was nearly one-third ot my forces 

Gen. HoYEv's report, alone, eii"es a list o£ 
the regimente and their commanders. In a 
nation where soldierly heroism is appreciated 
—where gratitude is not all expended on one, 
man, the naniesof all the regiments engaged in 
the assault on Champion's Hill would be 
household words. Hovey mentions those of 
his division as if the voluntBers and their im- 
mediate volunteer officers did the fighting 
which Badead appropriates to Geaht by the 
statement that "Grant directed all of Hovey's 
movements himself." Both Hovey's report 
and Badbau's account show that Grant's 
directing did not extend to the duty of sup- 
porting him by ordering up assistance. 
Hovey's mention of hia troops is here given 



Of tl 






29tb Wiaconsiu, Mlh aud 28lh Iowa, In 
wnatwordsofpraiseBhallispealtT Notmore than 
six months lo the service, their record will com- 
pare with the oldest and best tried regiments in IQe 
field. All Donor Is due to their gallant officers and 
men. and Colonels Gill, Bryan, and Connell have 
my thanks for the skill with which they handled 
iheir respective commonda, and loc the fortitude, 
endurance, and bravery disolayed by tbelr gaUani 

11 le aseieiB lo apeak in praise of the Ilth. 21th, 
34th, 4«th, and nth Indiana, and 66th Ohio; they 
have won laurels on many fields, and not only thi 
country will praise, but poslerity will be proud 
claim kindred with the pnvaleg in tbeirranl 
Tbev have a history that Col. Maeaulay, C( 
Spicely, Col. C-ameron, Col. Brlngharat. Lleni. C< 
McLaaghlln, and Col. Hayner, and their children 
will be proud to read. 

His report, in narrating the prc^rress of the 
battle, tells also of the service trf. the Ut .Mis- 



souri Battery, Capt. Schofield: the 16th Ohio 
Battery, Lieut. Mubcock, and Capt. DtttON's 
Wisconsin Battery in the crisis of the battle. 
Also this of the brigade commanders: 

My brigades eoulii not have been mananed with 
mora consnmmaie still then they were by Brigadier 
fieneral McGinnia and Col. James R. Slack. Their 
services deserve the highest reward that a soldier 
can claim. » " -> The division lost in killed and 
woaadedflfty-fonr officers, twenty-nine in the Ijt 
Brigade, twenty-five in the 2d. 

The effective force of the division was 4,180; 
the losses 211 killed, 872 wounded, "119 miss- 
ing; total 1,202, in less than four hours. 

Log.yn'b report, while not giving a list of 
regiments and olficera, gives the same honor 
to the men of the ranksand their line officers. 
The loss of his division was 374 killed and 
wounded, thirty-nine missing; in Cbockeb's 
(QutNBY's) division 662 killed and wounded. 

The aggregate loss in this assault of the 
ridge was 2,262. Badeau says; 



The losses v 






1 thent 



sof 



Inasmuch as this was the great battle which 
redeemed Grant's raid, and turned it into a 
campaign which raised his military fame to 
its zenith, and as such a battle should be an 
example for teaching the art o£ war. it is 
proper to eiamine the inquiry why Grant, 
with more than double the enemy's force, 
sacrificed 2,262 soldiers in assaulting an al- 
most impregnable point, which had roads 
and an open country running around it, and 
from which the enemy wanted only to get 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



•LF, OF champion's HTLL, 
E MATUHED CONCLDSIONS 
IBT AND HIS AUTHORIZED 



The battle of Champion's Hill was the first 
battle which Gen. Grant had commanded in 
person from its beginning, having all the or- 
dering of tbe array, and the choice ot time 
and place, since his battle of Belmont It 
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■e of progress of two years of 
tbe work ot the practical education of a Com- 
manding General. 

Tbe circumstances, conditions, and ideas 
of this battle are so -well revealed by Adam 



Badb 



;. tl,al 






ning 



np of these constitutes a complete jadgment 
on the generalship. By taking this tbe re- 
viewer can avoid all disputing criticism, and 
can let tile wboie question rest on the author- 
ity of tbe Commanding General and hie au- 
thorized biographer. Their history sets forth 
the following facts and cou elusions: 

1. Gen. Gbast, np to the morning of the 
IBth, was ignorantthatpEMBEBTOu'sarmy had 
c^rosaed the Big Black River, while in fact it 
had advanced to Edward's Btation on the 
13th; therefore all his railroad destraying 
and other diffusive operations were in tbe be- 
lief that Pbmbbbtob was west of Big Black 
Kiver, keeping gu^rd over Vicksburg. 

2. Gen. Gbant, at 5 o'clock in tbe morning 
of the 16tb, was surprised by the intelligence 
from two railroad laborers that Pbmbebton, 
with a force which these wonderfully in- 
formed persons estimated at HS.UOO, was at 
Edward's Station and advancing, with the 
"design to attack his rear," around his left 

3. Gen. Geaht was greatly alarmed by this 
intell^ence, aa was shown by tbe alarming 
orders he issued to Shkbhak, McPherson, Mc- 
Ci/EHNAXD, Blaib, and Raksom. 

4. Gen. Gbakt's order and conduct of the 
battle, after he had come to ttie front, was 
upon his idea that PEHBGR'ro^''' main force 
was moving voatheast into hi« rear while in 
fact Pbubbbipj* was trying to retreat to the 
nortb In this persistent delusion Qrant 
ordered the battle to be defensive with ei- 
treme laution on tbe center and left, em- 
bracmg Btiuu -ajs ItOOO men and he 
ordered the assault on tbe head of Cham- 
pion's Hill a.s a co-operation in tbe defense of 

■ his extreme left and rear. 

5. Through open lietds around tbe head of . 
Champion's Hill was a clearway to a road in 
tbe rear of the ridge, which was the road of 
retreit from the iiill. which, had Gbaht 
known, he need not have aasaalted the hill, 
but could have "Ihua secured the capture or 
annihilation of the whole rehel army." 

t 6. Gen. Grant, having reached the front 



about 10 a. m„ stillboldingtohisdelusion^at 
Ftmkkkiob'b main force was on the offensive 
to his (Gbant^s) left and rear, ?ent orders to 
McClbbkahd to make his dispositions accord- 
ingly, and tlien he, without reconnoitering 
the open country around thenorth end of the 
ridge, in ignorance that it could easily bo 
tamed, without waiting for Shebmah's corps, 
without waiting even till all of McPbebeoh's 
had come up, ordered Hovet's division, sup- 
ported by Looah's, M assault tbe most dilfi- 
cuit point of the ridge. 

These conclusions ate all set forth by Gen, , 
Qbaht's authorized biographer, and ar 
firmed by Gen, Gkant's revision. Thi 
elusions of Gen. Grant and of his inspired 
biographer leave no room for dispute. They , 
establish the judgment that the assault on ' 
Champion's Hill was unnecessary; that w 
out any necessity of toe situation save 
fancied one of Gen. Grant's delusion as to 
enemy's movement, he sent tbe right win 
the army massed to an assault which n 
inevitably be toa great slaughter, and made a 
needless sacrifice of 3,262 brave volunte 
and a waste of the heroism of all. in coi 
quence of* false conception of tbe situati 
which was exactly the reverse of the true. 

A striking eiaraple is given of the stnffof 
which military heroes are made, when all the 
glory of the heroism of 15,000 soldiers, a 
to the slaughter, and of 2,262 volunteers slain 
or mutilated, is placed upon the head of the 
Commanding General whose strange mislske 
ordered this needless sacrifice. To this point 
the reviewer, and the conclusions of the hero 
and his biographer travel together, and thus 
the unpleasantness of disputing judgment is 
avoided. 

But it must be remarked that this mistake 
as to the enemy's design does not give any 
ratJonai meaning to the assault on the ridge. 
If the enemy had been on the oHensive, as 
Gen. Gbakt thought, advancing upon his left 
to get to his rear; the consuming of his right 
wing in assaulting the natural fortress of the 
north end of the ridge would be the most 
effective co-operation which Gbaht could give 
to the enemy's (lurpose. If they h^ actually 
been flanking liis left, he. being, as Badeao 
represents, free from all incumbrance of a 
base or of communications, was in complete 
condition totnm their left by tbe open coun- 
try around the bead of tbe ridge called Chatu-v 
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pion's Hiil. What lie did would appear to be 
a civo(>eration nith the enemy's purpose Ui 
tdni hia left, by himself destroying his right. 
Gen. Grant's apprehension o( daiiK^l" of be- 
ing taken in the rear waa his controlling idea 
in ordering this action. It 'n'as persisted in, al- 
though when Gen. A, J. Smith in the morning 
came in collision with the enemy they were 
falling liack.- The only explanation given by 
Bapeau is that the two railroad laborera told 
Grant that Fehberton was moving to attaclc 
his re«r. He narrates as a great blunder on 
the part of Pkmberton, that he ''proposed to 
fall on the comniuiiications of his antagonist, 
onpposing these would be cut at Dillon's;" 
for he says: "What communications Gbast 
now had were with Jacltson, and his face was 
turned toward Vicksbiirg, when Fembebiok 
set out to attack: his rear at Dillon's;" but in 
this he forgets his account of the alarming 
chiinges which Grant made, and the alarmed 
orders which he gave, when, as he was hurry- 
ing ail toward Bolton, he was told by the 
tralaps that Pehbertos was moving toward 
Dillon's to attack his rear, 

Geifc J. B. Johnston makes ^he same point 
against Fembertom, calling his movement on 
Grant's conimunications absuid in plan, be- 
cause Grant had cut loose from communica- 
tions. But it is seen that when Grant heard 
that Pbubebton wa^so moving, it gave hini 
such alarm for the safety of his army as to 
<;oiitrol all his autioii, and cause him to sub> 
jeot It tu that whioh Badkav describes as al- 
most a defeat, and which did make a terribly 
SBcritice. B^flection will show that there was 
a more positive cause for this alarm than the 
-word ot the accidental railroad laborers, in 
■Gv.ntj's situation, and in that state uf the 
mind which is embraced by tlie military term 
morale. 

The alarm was inevitable fruni Dhe nature 
uf the raid, which had abandoned the base 
of supplies and the line of retreat, and liad 
trusted to getting back by a\ 
serious battle, whew sur)>risGd by thefact that 
the army which it had. avoided > 
ing to cut off ila return. To be 
destruotion. Even a drawn batt e would be 
danger of surrender. B.ideau, des r b ng 
the plan, said it risked the loss of tie wholi 
army. No other reason can be g ve fo 
Grant's marching away from both h basi 
and from Fbhberton's arniy, t 
did not feel fible to attick it; at <; 



far away from his base, he heard that that • 
army was advancing across the line of his re- 
It he thought, when on his base, he had 
reason for moving away from that army, how 
nmch greater reiaon had he for alarm when 
he thought that army was advancing to attack 
him by a line upon which defeat would mate 
sure the destruction of his army. The situa- 
tion was enough to account tor the loss of a 

founded upon an intelligent comprehenBion 
ot the whole situation, but was rather from a 
slow apprehension. The shock must necessa- 
rily be very great when Gbabt, with his 
mind bent on concentration to the north to 
pursue Johnston, thinking Peubertob west 
of Big Black River, suddenly heard that Pem- 
berton's whole array had crossed the Big 
Black, had reached Edward's Station, and 
was still advancing upon a line to cut off his 

Gen. Grant's order to McCBERBANn, dated 
at 12:35 p. m., shows that the part which he 
was ordering Hovey and McFheeson to take 
was to co-operate with McClbrnand in re- 
pelling Pembehton'k imagined movement to 
Grant's left and rear. Thii is all the reason 
given for the Champion's Hill slaughter. In 
the same description he says: '-To the north 
the timber extendsa abort distance down the 
liill, and tlien opens into cultivated fields on 
a gentle slope toward Baker's Creek, almost 
a mile away." Tliis creek fetched a circuit 
and ran west of the hill to the south. He 
says further, the road which ran up tlie hill 
"turned almost to the west again, running 
down the hill and across the valley,"' and 
that when Gkahi recalled Logan he had 
"swept directly across the road, and absolute- 
ly cut off the rebel line of retreat to Edward's 
Station." , 

He says furtiier that if the opportunity of- 
fered bythis road had been known to Grant, 
and embraced, he could have "thus secured 
the capture or annihilation of the whole 
rebel army." The only excuse which he 
gives is this: "But the entire region was new 
tij the national troops, and this great oppor- 
tunity unknown." Thus, while the glory 
a d reward of the victories of the national r/ 
troops centered on Geant's head, the responsi- "^ 
h lity for his ignorance of 
he which sent them to butchery, i. 
en I the national troojffi." 
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Troops under command hare no means to 
acquire knowledge of the region tbey are op- 
erating in; that is the part of tJie Command- 
ing General. He must be eyes and brains to 
the artny. If lie understands even the rudi- 
ments of hia profession, he hasanoi^anization 
that acquires knowledge of the country which 
is the field of opemtions. The most ele- 
teacbings of the art of warare that 
o ascertain the enemy'ssitu- 
ation, and the best line for operatjons. should 
precede an attack. It is the morevitaWhen 
the enemy is found in a position which ap- 
pears at tiie first glance to be naturally very 
strong. 

The enemy was waiting in front ot Grant 
on an eminence that stood up above the sur- 
rounding country, and around which was an 
open conntry to a road at the rear, which was 
their way of retreat. Grant could choose and 
did choose his time to attack. He acted as if 
he had all the knowledge of the aituaijon 
that be wasted, BAOEiu'e account shows 
that if any sort of reconnaissance for infor- 
mation had been made it would have found 
that the hill could be easily turned. Conse- 
quently he shows that Gen. Gbakt neglected 
the simplest rudiments of the part of a Com- 
manding General when he sent this army of 
heroe.s to the unnecessary slaughter. 

As it it were fated by Gen. Grant's pro- 
verbial luck that he should leave nothing un- 
done that the mistakes of a Commanding 
General could do to destroy hia army. 
Badeao relates that Gba'nt, in the very crisis 
of the battle on the ridge, sent an order re- 
calling LoQAN from the right, where he bad 
advanced across the enemy'a road of retreat, 
to fetch him around to add to Hoyey's left — 
an order which, if carried out^ would have 
left the battle to be begun anew, under the 
influence of a repulse ^11 along the line. 

By this omission of the simplest duties of a 
General, Gen. Grabt not only made this sac- 
rifice of his own soldiers, but he permitted 
the bulk of Pekbebton's army to escape, to 
subject the volunteers to the consuming 
work of a siege, and the farther repeated 
slai^bter of assaulting the recuperated ene- 
my in fortifications. . Such was the costly 
course of the practical education of a General. 
But while thus costly to his soldiers, it had 
the remarkable fortune to him, that his hon- 
ors were increased in proportion to the un- 
riflce of bis heroic men. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Among the other brilliancies ot general- 
ship of 'the battle of Champion's Hill, Badhah 
states this: 

Only the oelerityol the movements which have 
been described prevented Ihe junction of <,he rebel 
armiea; iOr as has been seen, Pembertoii irtu actu- 
ally moving to join Johnston when Grant came up 
anil attacked him. 

And the way that Grant's celerity came to 
prevent it, was that he thought Fehbebtom 
was moving southeast to his rear, in an oppo- 
site direction from Johnston. 

Gen. Pkmbeeton's report says: 



id the r 



promptly 






in Bnpport of my left been 
made when first ordered, ii is not improb- 
[ might have mat nlt^ned my position, and 
ibie.that the enemy might bave been 
3k, thoagh his vastlj* superior and cou- 
;re^in£ numbers would have rendered 
■y to withdraw during the nighf to save ■ 



This confirms the judgment summed up 
from Badeau's statements — namely, that the 
assault was an nnneoesfllry sacrifice, and that 
Pembbetoh's army might then and there have 
been captured, and all the consuming of men 
by the siege have been saved. 

Gen. Pembebtob's report states that Steven- 
son and BowEN had both (old him they could 
not hold their positions, and "large num- 
bers of men were abandoning the field on 
Stevenson's left" before he ordered the Te- 
treat, which was to the Raymond road, over 
Baker's Creek; and that '"although a large 
number of men had shamefully abandoned 
their commands, and were making their way 
to the rear, the main body ot the troops re- 
tired in good order." His report states his 
loss as 1,429 killed and wounded, 3,195_ 
missing, Bauead, with a pen more deadly 
than musketry, says "the enemy's loss was 
estimated at between 3.0U0 and 1,000 in killed 
and wounded," 

In the enemy's advantage of position their 
loss shows the stubiwrn character of the 
fighting. HovBY reported 300 prisoners taken 
under fire, and 400 after the battle, and eleven 
guns under fire; I/>g*n, eleven guns under 
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fire and 1,300 priaoners. Hovby's Dirisioif, and 
oiiebrigadeofMoPaKKBON'scorpa, reniainedon 
the place, which the soldiers christened "The 
Hill of Death," to care for the dead and 
wounded, and were none too many for that 
dreadful duty; the rest started in the pursuit, 
but were too tired to go far that night. 

McClsekand's other divisions carae lo the 
front in the pnrault, but the retreating army, 
as was always the ease, was able to go as fast 
as the pursuing. At the crossing of Baker's 
Creek, Loeing chose to part company with 
the rest of Pemberton's army without a for- 
mal farewell. He made a detour to tbe^south- 
west, and afcet much etra^ling reported at 
Jackson with 5,778 men. Gen. Stevenson 
says he arrived about sunset at the ford on 
Baker's Creek, and found there Bowem's di- 
vision, and they held the ford, altliougti xhe 
enemy was crossing further up the creek, 
waiting for Loeiko to come; hut not only did 
he come not, but one oF his brigades, which 
was near, moved of. He abandoned twelve 

BowEN and SrEVEiisoK resumed their re- 
treat, crossing the railroad bridge (now 
planked] at Big Black after midnight. Plm:- 
BKETON says '-the entire tram of the army was 
crossed without loss." Bvdsai;, as usual, 
sa.vs "the rout of the rebels » as complete" 
The divisions of Care and Osteehacs reached 
Edward's Station about M p ra , and at 5 30 
in the morning of tlie 17th resumed the pur- 
suit. In six miles they came upon 4,000 Con- 
federates strongly posted at theeast end of 
the bridge over Big Black River. The posi- 
tion was strongly intrenched. Pe.mebrtos 
says the object in holding it was to enable the 
still looked for Lobino to cross. 

The river at this place makes a bend li 
horseshoe, the open part to the east. Across 
this open part ran a bayou, which formed a 
natural ditch to the rifle parapet a mile long. 
Trees and brush growing in the hed of the 
bayou had been felled to obstruct the way. It 
was defended by eighteen guns and *.000men, 
as many as could be used at the parapet. 
Along the front were cleared fields from 40C 
to 800 yards in width, across which open and 
level space an assaulting column I'ould have 
to move. Carr's divjsion, with Lawi-eb's 
brigade on its right, invested the place on the 
right, OsTEBHAus' division on the left. Gen. 
Smith's division came up and joined the left. 
They found it a difficult place. Osibbhaus 
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ided early, and had to transfer the 
to Gen. A. E. Lee. 

Gen. Sheeman had left Jacksok on the If 
marching twenty miles to Bolton thai 
and night, and starting again at 4;30 next 
morning for Bridgeport, two and a half miles 
north of Edward's Station. Blaib, after the 
battle of Champion's Hill, had been ordered 
to join hira by way of Edward's Station. Says 
Badeau: "This arrangement brought Sheb- 
mab's whole corps together at the most favor- 
able position for crossing the Big Black Elver, 
and turning the enemy's left flank." But 
Gen. Qeant seems not to have thought of any 
movement for turning the enemy, so long as 
they held a fortified place to be assaulted; or 
ot cutting off .their retreat to Vicksburg; for 
his tactical aim seemed to be to give tnem a 
free passage into Vickaburfr. 

Pembertos says; "So strong was the posi- 
tion that my greatest, almost only, apprehen- 
sion was a flank movement by Bridgeport ot 
Baldwin's Ferry, which would have endan- 
gered my communications with Vicksburg.'' 
Further along he saya; "The enemy by flank 
movement on my left by Bridgeport, or on 
ray right by Baldwin's or other ferries, might 
reach Vicksburg almost simultaneously with 
myself, or perhaps interpose a heavy force be- 
tween me and that city," Thus did he show 
what an opportunity was opened to Grast 
by Pembehton's attempting to hold a position 
on the Big Black. 

Badeau quotes this as evidence that "the 
rapidity and strangeness of Geant's maneu- 
vers had evidently affected the imagination 
of his antagonist," as if, after pEUBEETOif had 
witnessed Gb ant's assault on Champion's 
Hill, his imagination must be afi'ected in- 
deed if he thought that Geant would under- 
take any flanking or cutting off movement. 
BO long as in his front there was a fortification 
for assBulL Thus were the troops of Care's 
and OstEBHAus' divisions left to attack this 
strong fortification. There was no lack of 
alacrity on their part. 

A brisk interchange of artillery and mus- 
Ketry was kept up during most of the fore- 
noon, with but little change of the situation- 
save that Gen. Lawler, on the right, had 
moved these regiments and a battery inte a 
copse of underwood north of the railroad, 
about 300 yards in front of the parapet, en- 
tending from the road to the river. At length 
It became evident that other tactics must be 
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used, and an assault was resolved on. As this 
was made by Lawleb's, brigade, the account 
is taken from Lis report. The heroic character 
of this cbai^e. and ita exhibition of tbequaii 
ties of the volunteera and of voinntoeroMcers 
calls for a more particular and iuet narration 
than Badbiu gives: 

During Clie er«aterpBrtol (he forenoon ■ hear' 
but Ineffecttial musketry liritig was kepi up by the 
aneiny upon ray men. briskly, responoed to by oui 
abarpsliooters. Lale in the forenoon, tindine it im 
passible to presa furtber forward along tlie rtvar 
bank lonard the enemy, an I had Intended, Col- 
Kinsman. 2Sd Iowa Volunleere, proposed to cbaige 
at once the enemy's worki. and drive them o 
the point ol the hayoQet and asked my noi 
to tne same. Foresee rg a^ngle 

>eEiment, anBUslsined ol ,^ains 

lurtincations as form as as is frool 

could hardly be suocea ermined 

the part of my whole e mm 

AcoordiQely. theaie te rs Col. Mer- 

Till. ATosordered u>Gbar^ vr 23d Ith 

support, and the 112d Iowa. Col. William M. Stone- 
whieh Pad in the meantime crossed the field and 
taken position on the river liank on the right oC the 
11th Wisoonsin— was ordered to move out into the 

Peoria Battery, and one 20 ponnder Parrolt 
longing to the Ist Wisconsin Battery, were in 
Bition in the Held actively al work upon the en 
and doidic isood service. 

■In addition orders had been sent to tlielBtb 
69tb Indiana. Volunteers—two nsgimanls which 
been sent from Osterbaus' division lo my sui 
early in tbe forenoon— lo send forward al ontc 
companies of skirmishers to atlract the attention of 
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Isnlly leading bis regiment agalnat tbe enemy. Im- 
mediately Lieut. Col, Glasgow placed himself at 
tbe bead of tbe 23d. and Maj. Van Anda led on th* 
21sL Undismayed by the loss of their Colonels 
" •> 'the men of the 23d and 21st Iowa, sod tbe 
1th Wisconsin Volunteers pressed onward nearer 
and nearer to the rebel works, over tbe open fieldi 
iiOayards, under a wasting Are, and up lo the edge 
of the bayou. Haltlnc there only long enough to 
pour inlo the enemy a deadly volley, they dashed 
forward through tbe bayou niled with water, fallen 
timber and brnsh. on lo the rebel works wliti the 
shout of victors, driving the enemy in with con- 
fusion iroio their breastworks and riflepils, and 
entering in triumph tne tetiel stronghold. 

Hurrylitg forward the 4Bth and ODtli Indiana and 
22d Iowa Volunteers, i sent tbe two Indiana regi- 
ments lo tbe support ol my left, and ordered the 
Iowa regiment to move asaiosl the extreme left of 
the enemy's works, where they, several hundred 
strong, still held out, while the llth Wisconsin Vol- 
unteers was diteoted to occupy the ground between 
tbe enemy and the bridge, and thus cat olT their 
retreat. Tbemovemeni wassuecesjful. Therebels 
Diokeandfled before the 22d Iowa, and fell an easy 
prey lo Ibe JHh Wisconsin Voinnleers. Those of 
the rebels who were 50l<«piured hastened to make 
good their r^rcat over tbe bridge. 

As tbe result of this snccesslul uhargs we may 
with Justice claim that it gave our army entire pos- 
session of the enemy's extended line ol works, and 
wilb them their field artillery, ehrbteen places In 
ell;Blargequantity of ammunition, tnousanda of 
small arms, and S.UOH prisoners. <■ " » But this 
brilliant success was not arcomplished without 
considerable loas: fourteen billed, and 185 wounded 
space ol three iDinnies. the time occttpied 
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All things beine in readlnea. tbe command for- 
ward was given bv Col. Kinsman, and at once bis 
noble regimen! sprang forward to the works. Tlie 
21st, led on by Col. MerrD), moved al the same In- 
itanl. tbelltb Wisconsin closely following. Through 
a terrible fire ol musketry from Ihe enemy in front 
and a galling- fire from his sharpshooters on the 
righttbesemen dashed bravely on. Kinsman fell 
dangerously wounded before half tbe distance was 
accomplished. Struggling (b hia leet be slavered a 
lew paces to tbe front, cheered his men forward, 
and tell again, ibis time to rise no more, pierced 
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The total loss in this battle wustwent.v-nine 
killed, 242 woflnded. 

Gen. Lawler makes special mention of T«gl- 
mentai and company officers, and closea with 
this handsome tribute to the men ot the 

Finally I can not close my report without ei- 
pressing my admiration tor the brave men ol the 
ranks, to whose steadiness and determlneo courage 

ilnagreatmeasnreduetheglory of the brilliant 

ad decisive victory of Big Black Elver Bridge. To 

lem I return my warmest thanks. 

Lest this affair shtwild reflect any credit 
n the general commander, McCleknand, 
Badrau minutely remarks: "Lawlee had re- 
ceived no orders to make his gallant charge. 
He and his men deserve al! the credit of its 
Grant was too far away to ap- 
propriate it. 
The charge ronied the Confederates. Pkm- 
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BBRTOS anfa "it soon betitnieaioBtterof snuve 
qui peut." There mas, besides [he railroad 
bridge, which tlie eueiiiy set on fire, a bridge 
made of a dismantled ateaiiiboat turned 
athwart the stream. Many of the fugitivea 
were unable to gain eiClier bridge, and rusbed 
into the river, in which some were drowned 
Many surrendered. This was the last stand 
made, and tlie unlucky Pkmbertos and his 
troops, now pretty thoroughly "demoralized, 
wended their nay, with much straggling, but 
unmolesleil. to VieksburK- 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Gen. Pbmberton's report states Uiat after the 
rout at the battle of Big Black River Bridge 
the condition of liis army was such, besides 
the liability to be flanked and cut off from 
Vickaburg, that nothingreraained but to retire 
the army within the defenses of Vickaburg, 
"to reorgaiiize the depressed and discomfited 
troops," The retreat was not harassed. Mc- 
Phehson and McClbbhand were detained 
building bridges. SaEuaxs had reached 
Bridgeport by noon of the 17th, where Blsie 
had already arrived. Biaib had the only 
pontoons, and was laying them. Two divis- 

PEMfiBSTON's forces reached VIcksburg on 
the night of the 17th, Badkau gives a de- 
scription of their condition, referring to "a 
rebel narrative of the siose by H. S. Abrams; " 

ma n bo<l}' of the 
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in vhlah, with ittiriutiag eliizenii and timid wome 
and ohlldrtm, were minsled the reoinaiita of Pan 
bertoii's aiemayeil and disorgHnized army. An 
tbeaa were the troop? ihstl were now therellai^ce < 
Vlck3burg. 



According to PkmbEhtok'9 report this pic- 
ture is much overdrawn, but it gives G-KAtrr'a, 
idea of the condition of the forces when they 
readied Vickshuig. Upon tiie heels of thja" 
'emoral zed a my came Gen. Shebuan with a 
fresh corps tl at tiad not been in any of the 
fig t ng 



The Confederates had already abandoned 
the batteries on the Yazoo bluirs. Here cams 
off this interesting scene: 

Grnntwai with Sherman when htB column atnioli 
the Walnut Hilla. As tliey I'ode together ap thti 
the fiirmtst height, where it loi 
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:a repulsed si 
fore, the two soldiers ttszed for a moment on the 
lone wislied for goal of tns carapnigu-ihe high, dry 
ground on the nortli of Vlcksburp, and the base 

round and eiclatmed to Grant: "Unlll this mo- 
ment I never Ihoughl jour eiptdltion a success. I 
never ooula see the end rleariy nnill now. But 
this is a Citmnaign; thii, \s a success. If we never 
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a campaign!" A 
which seemed alarming adve 
lifted the expedition from a raid away froxii 
the enemy to a campaign upon the enemy; 
and now it was a campaign, even if they 
never took the town, but merely reached the 
supplies. Badeau is magnanimously corn- 
niiierating to Shkrkan, as a zealous subordi- 
nate, but as always apprehensive, and aa 
needing Gbant's directing mind and confi- 
dence. He excuses Skekman by tl 
he ''had seen the dangers of this 
campaign so vividly that his vision waa 
dimmed for beholding success." In a foot 
note, page 282, he further pleads that "aaaii- 
MAN had not been present at any of the vic- 
tories of this campaign eieept Jackson 
[where he said Ssehmiin did none of tha 
fighting], he therefore had not felt that splcti- 
dLd eoulidence which only those who engage 
in successful battle know." 

On no rule of Gen. Ghunt'i tactics did he 
place so much stress as that, when the enemy 
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were beaten and retreating, was the time to 
throw in tlie utmost energy, to pursue and 
destroy them. He complained bitterly of 
BoGSCBASs for that, after liis Lard iougbt re- 
pulae of Van Doen at Corintli lie did not 
destroy him in the pursuit. He told Hallkck 
and SiANioN to boi<i on and not promote 
Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, after tfie battle of Nash- 
ville, until he saw wliecber Thouas was ener- 
Ketic in the pursuit. Badgau refleciis on 
Tbohas for not in porson following tlie pur- 
suit from Mission Rtdge. # 

Where the line of retreat is open, the re- 
treating array can march foster than the pur- 
pursuit is confined to roads, in niosc cases 
through woods, a small rear guard can ob- 
struct the pntsuuig army. Nothing ever 
came of these pursuits that compensated for 
the fatig«e and losa of soldiers, already ex- 
hausted by the battle and ila preceding labors 
and nervous strain. Gbant's pursuit had not 
harassed Pbhbekton's troops. But here the 
"remnants of Pembektob's dismayed and dis- 
organized army" iiad retreated into a town 
where they could retreat no furllier; and here 
was a corps of fresh soldiers, and Ubakt and 
Shebuah "in person." 

Now, if ever, would seem to be the time to 
push into Yiclisburg, while the troops were 
dismayed and disorganized; and the whole 
town was in a panic. But at this crisis these 
great Generals indulged in a mutual admira- 
tion scene, and pronounced this a real cam- 
paign, even if they never took the town. And 
so ibis corps waited ail the rest of the day, 
while the disorganized and dismayed Con- 
fadarates were recovering their organization, 
courage, and conMence, and were strengthen- 
ing tbeir intrenchments and placing their 
guns. 

At this point Gen. Geabt's biographer, as 
if the campaign had glo^ously terniiiiated in 
getting the Confederate army into a place 
whose fortifications quadrupled its force, and 
restored ita morale, pauses in the history tc 
sound a pean to the brilliancy of the strategy, 
and the splendor of the results, and to com- 
pare this with two of Bonapabtb's brightest 
campaigns, rather to Bobapakte's disparage- 
ment. In a foot note he remarks how the 
history of Bobapabte was repeating itself in 
Obabt. In the test he notes that the repeat- 
ing was with several improvements, original 



The foUowlne extracts from Napoleon's ptoola- 
raiillon 10 his soldiers aflei Jjla first great Italian 
caniDnlgn llIuMrates fic» curiously liistor; repeats 
itself; ■'SoJdlers! In a fortolglit you liavesalnoa 
six victories, taken tweuty-one pairs ol colors, flfly- 

queted the rlcUeEl nnrt o! riedmoni; you tiave 
made 15,000 prisuuers, aud killed or wounded mote 
tliaalO,000 men. * o i. Destituieof everything. 
Tou have supplied all your manta.' You have gained 
liaiiles wUlioul oaunon, crossed rivers witflout 
briogas, mode iorced marches without shoes, blv- 

The lepubllean phalanxes, the soldiers ol liberty 

" ^ " The two armies iinleli so lately allSGlied 
lu boldly are fleeing aBrigbted before you ; tBe 
irverse men wha lau^thed at your distress, and re- 
joiced In Uiought at the triumphs ot your enemies, 
are coniouudad and treoibliug." 

Badeau says that in this operation Gbant 
"'separated forces twice as numerous as bis 
own," thus proving that in the bands of the 
truly great the pen is mightier than the sword. 
Not content with showing that Geabt's strat- 
egy was unparalleled, he goes on to make out 
that tlia "rebel movemenls" were so blunder- 
ing that no skill in stralegy or tactics was 
needed by the national commander to beat 



He repeats his tale of Gbaitt's great strata- 
geni in deceiving Pkmbeetos at Edward's 
Station on the lOtb, by turning away toward 
Eayniond, forgetting that be has toid that 
Pbmbemoh did not move to li^ward's Station 
till the 13th, and that Gmsi was surprised by 
intelligence of it on the 16th. 

But this strange operation of going away 
from the enemy and from his supplies upon 
a raid, and all the hardships of tbe forced 
marching, with short ration!', a distance 
which Badeau makes out to be 175 miles, all 
the fighting in the unmeaning operations at 
Raymond and Jackson, and tbe unnecessary 
sacrifice at Champion's Hill, had resulted in 
giving the enemy an impregnable place to 
protract the resistance, and to subject our 
troops to tbe dreadful labors of a siege in the 
hot season in tliat unlieaUhy region, and to 
further sacrifice by vain assaults, ordered 
upon the calculation Uiat volunteers were 1 I 
cheap, and that generalship w«a enhanced bv ' 
their lavish consumption. The time had not 
yet come for glorification of the generalship. 

Tbe general mind has no conception of the 
severity of the labors imposed on a besieging 
army, and of tbe incessant dangers of a secv- 
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ice wliich has none of the inspiration or hon- 
ors of a battle. Tlie siege oJ Vickabiii^ was 
against an intrenclied line of eiRiit miles, 
alonp; ridges fronted by ravinea with steep de- 
clivities. The besiegins line of intrench- 
meiits was ten niilea. Justice to the troops 
engaged in this siege, and largely consumed 
in it, requires a description of the ground, 
whicli will Rive an idea of the difficulties to 
which Gbakt had brought his army, as if this 
was a trinmph of strategy. Baheao takes it 
from the report of the engineers: 
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plalenn hai been sradiiolly washed away by 
and streams, imtil it is transformed Intoa labyrinth 
of Blinrp ridges and deep irreciilnr ravines. The 
eoll la fine, and when cut Terlleally by the action 
otthewnrer. Temaiua in a p^rpsnrtlonlBr position 
for yen™, mid the smaller (tnd newer ravines are 
often BO deep that ihefr nsceiitisdiHi^lt loa foo(- 
mnn. The sldi s oE tlie declivities are ibickly 
wooded, and llie bottoms oF Ihe ravines never 
level, eioept when tbe streams that tornied tliero 
have been nniisually large. 

At Vioksbtirglhe MississijJii! runs alitlTe west of 
sooth, rind all the 
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™ of its branches was thnt in 
which tbe rebel line, east "oi VIcfcsbHi^. was built. 
On the northern side of the town the line also ran 
nlonpa dividing rldse betireen two small streams 
that enter tbe Mississippi Just above Viclisbnrj:: 
a anygronnd 
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ea ow at a point where the 

IT lissl-wippl nearly a mlje. 

Here the worlts followed the bluff up the river for 
a mile or more, sons to give fire toward the sonth 
on any troons Hint might attempt an attnuk from 
that direction by moYin;! aloni the boltoro land be- 
tween the bluff and the MlsaiasipDl. 
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■OS between seven and eight 
milea " " <■ ft consisted of a series of detuched 
works on pm-nlnent and comraandin! point-, con- 
nected by a eontinnons line of trench orriflepil. 
' * ' They were plnoed at distances of from sev- 
enty-five to 500 yards from each other. » o * 
The ravines were the only ditches, but no others 
were needed, trees beins feHed in front of the whole 
line, and formirii. in manj 



itanglen 



' ' Thedifflcuitni 



osolalely 

f the ground ■ 



North of the railroad the hilla are higher, 
the wood denser, and the line naturally 
stronger, but sonth of that road, although the 
ridges were lower and the country cleared, 
■■the ground was still rough and entirely un- 
fitted lor any united tactical movement," and 
the artificial works were stronger. 

The whole aspect of the ruaged fastness, bristliiii 
with bsyonets. and crowned wilti artillsry ■.\M 
swept the narrow defiles In every direction, was 
colcolated to inspire new couram* in those who 



alizuilon ol defeat. 

Tfet, to have maneuvered Pkmbebton'b 
demoralized troops into this impregnable 
place, and into this re-enforcement of near 
8,000 men, is to Badkatj a great arhieven-.ent 
of Grant's generalship, setting him above 
BoKAPABTE, For tills had he marched away 
from the enemy, when a march fifteen miles 
to the front would have restored him to his 
base of supplies^ and have forced Prmbeetoh 
to join issue with him in the open field. And 
this issue the volunteers of Grant's army 
would have met with alacrity and entire cou- 
lidence. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



on the "northern side of 
fTs strike 



IKTBEKCHJIEMTS. 

Gen, Okakt, on the I9th, ordered a general 
assault on the worts of Vicksburg. Heordered 
file corps commanders to "push forward care- 
fully and gain positionsas close as possible to 
the enemy's works, until 2 o'clock p, ni.: at 
that hour they will fire three volleys of artil- 
lery from ail the pieces in position. This will 
be the signal for a general charge along the 
whole line." This method of assaulting forti- 
fications has the merit of giving due notice to 
the defenders, and of taking no advantage of 
them by unexpected movement 

An interval of tliirty-aix hours behind 
strong works, spent in restoring discipline, 
placing guns and strengthening worfts, may 
radically change the condition and spirit of s 
beaten array. _That wh ich BAnE An d egcribea 
aa a horde of ^stjagglers as they ponred^into 
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VickaburR st midnight of the 17th was in a 
very ditferent condition when Gbjnt, with 
ShBrhan's corps, hadpnueed in theTicinity of 
the works from the mornirgof the 18th till the 
Bf)«fnoon of the 19th. Babkati saya: "Wlien 
Shfbman's troops rushed an, thinking tn 
march easily into Vicksborg, they found not 
only tiie runiparta were difficult, but the de- 
fenders Iiad got new spirit, and were once 
more the men mlio had touglit at Donelson, 
and Shiloh, and at Champion's Hill." 

Badeau deems* necessary to iind eicnses 
for the assault, and to claim that, slthongh it 
was repulsed, it got corapensation for the sac- 
rifice of men in the gain of knowled^ oC the 
He says: "The troops were buoy- 
success and eager for an assault, and 
inder believed himself justified in 
an attempt to carry the works by storm." 
The troops were as buoyant and eager on the 
morning of tlie IKth, when it may reasonably 
be supposed that Pembebton'b troops had not 
recovered from such a state of dismay and 
disorganization as Badeau deicribes; and the 
eagerness of troops to. assault neither excuses 
tile loss of the favorable time by the Com- 
manding General nor relieves liim from the 
responsibility of ordering it without intfilli- 

BADEAr pleads further that Gen. Grakt 
thought the enemy completely demoralized. 
From this it appears that he nas unconscious 
that the niomle of troops may be quickly re- 
stored by the protection of strong fortifica- 
tions, before which a following army hesi- 
tates. Also that "he underestimated Pembeb- 
ton's numbers, supposing them to be about 
12,000 or 15,000 effective men." If so, he 
halted Shebhah's fresh corps, wliich must 
have been as much as 12,000, before about an 
equal number of beaten troops. But Grant 
estimated Feubeutok'b number when it was 
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hardly reckon that Psmbektok had left 
Vicksburg without a garrison. 

The compensating gains in knowledge by 
the assault were tiiese: 



;li unsDccessful, the 0| 



The n 
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iiemy'e wotis and Ibeir apnroEichea. the ch 
' llie Bround. and tlie nnnaual obstacles by wtich 
was encurabered, logetnec with the policy o£ the 
liease. all became kooivn; whiie the national 
neswere adinuced. positions [or artillery selected, 
ad the relations of the varloQs.parts of lh»army 



were rully established and nnderslood. It trns 
clearly seen, from the knowledge thus obtained, 
that 10 carry the works nl Vlcksburi bj slomi was 
a more seriouB undertaking than hod been atfirsi 
supposed. 

So niucli progress gained in the work of 
the pr.icticai education of .a Commanding Gen- 
eral, at B cost of only some 600 or 1,000 volun- 
teers, seems beggarly cheap. By sending a 
line of brave men upon a line of intrench- 
ments. to be shot down under conditions 
where they could not get more men into the 
assaulting line than the enemy had behind 
the works to oppose them. Gen. Grakt had 
acquired that knowledge of the situation 
which a previous reconnaissance could have 
found. He had also learned "the policy of 
the defense," and that it was to defend. 

He had also learned by this cheap lesson 
"that to carry the works of Vicksburg by 
storm was a more serious undertaking than 
had been at t^rst supposed." Further along 
will appear that the same lesson in the same 
conditions had to be repeated at a, lai^er cost 

Badead describes the conditions and the 
assault' 

There was slight ektrmlehlp; on varlong parts ot 
the line from early morning, and everywhere tb a 
troops weredeplojed and pnl inlo position. » ' ' 
Atlbe eppfliuied hour Blulr advanced in line, bnl 
the ground on both sjdes ol ihe road wnsmiizi- 

slandinE and fallen timber, thai ii wo3 ImpotsLble 

auTthing like an organi*e<l coiidiion. 



The] 



1 Uni 



strike the works, and pluuied ilscolori on the ei- 

mortally wounded, BOd aevisiiiy-sevcn men oni ol 

legimentB reached the uime posilion nearly ns soon, 
and held their ground, flrins upon ever.v head thai 
presenied Itself above the parapet, but failed lo 
elftct a lodgment or even penulrate the line. Other 

close lo the parapcl. but not no further than the 

3r hlope ol tlH)*ank). Sleele'n 

in Saerman's emrenie right, was not close 

attack tlte main line, but carried a imm- 

i, and captured a few prisoutrs. 

Thus was begun and ended the assault. 
Parts of the line clung for some time to the 
outer slope of the parapet, in a mere murder- 
ous eichange. with no other possible result, 
or fell back to rear cover, keeping up a scat' 
leriiig fire until night covered their., Kjth - 
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drawal. Tlienatureof thegronnd vcaa such 
that it (Fas impo^ible to bring troops upon 
the works in any solid formation. Tlicre 
could be no massing of a column for assaalt. 
nor for its support. In the least difficult 
placea it was an ussault in line, and in most a, 
much broken line, and this as;ainst a line of 
at least eqnal number, covered by intrench- 
menfs. All the conditions which make an 
assault of works possible were absent; all 
tliat make it impossible were consnicuously 
present, and could be as well known before as 
after the assault. 

The assault was to he general, but McPheb- 
son's corps did not arrive in front of Vicks- 
bnrgtillaflernightfaltof thelRth, anditbad 
to move forward and lind positions along the 
ravines and ridges on the 19th. Badeatj says 
of this corps : 



lifled advance, 



y de- 



ThiiB doth it appear that Gen. Grant or- 
dered a general assault of the Vicksburg forti' 
iications when only one of liis three corps had 
got near enough to reconnoiter them: when 
McPhkero.n's corps had yet to approach and 
explore for positions in very dilHcult ground, 
and when tlie other corja was four miles 
away. Meanwhile Gen. Gkant was giving 
the enpmy due warning by his demonstra- 
tions for half a day of what was coming. 
Baheaii states the result with innocent un- 
consciousness of its obvious retlection : 

The exiteuie steo|iii«^ oi die auclivilie<!. tbe 



stiengtli of 


tli« works. 


an 


lilhL 


visorous real 


pvfrywhere made. »U 




erod 








Mil thou I any fault 


ilailon on 


Jie part of 


lih 


w troops or comma 


i.lsht had 










thej were 


■eallyioac 






to obey Iho u 




pt at the 


POiL 


I wl 


TC i^harema 


reached th 


works, bo 


lallBd t. 


3 make any. 



Such is the power w.hicb a Commanding 
General possesses over the lives of his soldi 
Such the supremacy which miiiWiy orgau 



gives to the mind of one man, over the 

better minds of hundreds of other officers! 

I Badkau'k account is anfficient to show 

that the assault was ordered in a situation 

liioh made it certain to be a vain slaughter. 

nd Adam Badeah's account is approved by 

The part of McClebnand's Corp?, however. 



McCij 



isignili 



intasBAOEA 



nahd's report states that his command 
readiness at 4 a. m.. and by 6.30 had 
reached a long bill, between which and the 
ne of works was a creek and a 
series of deep hollows, and many ridges run- 
frora the enemy's works to the nar- 
ey of the creek. From this hill he 
opened artillery lire, engaged the Confederate 
skirmishers, and moved forward across the 
the hills on the other side. 



Lt dlfflnu 






lehad 



ravel J com 1 one 



iraanded by the enemy *h works, 
a signal myinfsnlrsweut ton 
y artillery could offer. 



wbsHme 






ipproached w 
ind eihansilon aud laieuessof the evening inierwll- 
.ed it. An advance had been mndc by all the corps, 
md the ground gsined firmly held, but the enemy's 
YOrkB were iint carried. A number ot tiiave officers 
loil me!) tell, killed or wounded, and Bmon«tttB 
alter Gen, I.EE, M 



Gen, Gb, 






imellig. 



I iial- 



roade no rpport of this opera- •,^/ 
tioii at the time. He vaguely mentions it in 
his general narrative dated July 6, Badbau 
simply says; "No report was made to Grant ■ 
of the losses of this assault. They were esti- 
mated by him at fewer than 500." Gen. 
Grant's reports rarely mentioned his losHea. 
He had a mnniiicent spirit in his expenditure 
of men wliicii did not stoop to such reckon- 
ing. An affair which demanded that troops 
should rnarch into certain destruction, and 
which killed and wounded, according to 
Gbant's belittling estimate, 900 volameers, 
seems to have bi*n thought unwoi'thy of any 
report, Sheeman lells very briefly the assault 
in his report of May 24 to Grant. Gen, Blajb 
lumps his losses in this with those of the as^ 
saultof Mav22. 

According to Gen. Gbani's authorized his- 
torian, to have found out the several things 
ot the situation, which be itemizes, which in- 
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telligent reconnaSaaancfl and scouting could 
bavB foand out as well, and wbieb U is the 
businessoEaCoQimandioKGeneral to find out 
before ordering an asaault, was worth the 
sacrifice of 500 volunteers; worth a!] the dis- 
couragement 1o the troops -which is ineviiable 
from ail heroic assault repulsed. And witl 
tiiis was the greater discouragement of intelli 
gentsoldieisandtheirofScers.in theconscioti! 
nesa that they liad been blindly sent t 
order to do tliat which 
se would have luiown 



ordinnrj miliutry 
be impossible. 

The art of nar it 
means ot finding 
practicable 
conditions ' 
pniuti coble 



poorthat it lias 

ictlier an assault 

by a Tgin slangbfer. T 

make an assault of works 

all nnderalood. Nobody 



peels B line tocarry intrencliments held by 
equal line. Tlie Coninianding General who 
orders tliis, orders a sacrifice of liis own i 
Tlie rule is accepted that a, line of breastworks 
triples or quadruples the defensive force of 
the line of soldiers; o. higher parapet still 
more. To make an assault practicable, the 
assaulting colnnin must be massed so as to 
overcome bysheer numbers tbia advantage. 
It must be so supported that no losses which 
the defenders can inflict while it is passing 
over the intervenin:; space can reduce it be- 
low the required preponderance of nuuibers. 
It is erpected that an assaulting column 
will lose heavily in a short time. It must be 
so massed and snpported that it can stand this 
loss, and by its iji>petus can come quickly to 
a hand to hand issue. And as it pours over 
the works it mast be supported by a larger 
column to maet any gathering resistance. 
Thus when assaults are ordered on military 
rules, although a sevcro loss in the head of 



th 



■t hi 



1th 



the number thus butchered without a single 
success made the most appalling list that 
modern war has known, save in the retreat 



CHAPTER XL. 



Gen Ghsnt's biographer sti 
Hcient compensation for the i 
in the assault of the lltL wa: 
gained of "t re 



of the defei 
improve this 
ordering ano 



:es that the si 
the k 



'1/ 



and McOleen to poa 

During th m as 

getting into ce g m 

between the ra rp d h 

for supplies, ec g d 

and other necessaries, of whicli it had become 

destitule, bringing up means ot shelter, which 

it had not seen since leaving Millikea's Bend 

in March, and gettingsuch. other supplies as 

were required by its greatest necessities. The 

hospital and stores atGrand Gulf were moved 

up to Watrenton. which was convenient to 

tlie base nt Milliken's Bend; Warrenton, 

which Grant could have reicbed by a day's 

march from Hankinson's Ferry, waa now 

made the base of supplies for the left wing of 

tl army, and so continued through the siege. 

rmishingwas going on with the enemy's 

tposta during these two days, but without 

V near approach fo the fortifications. 

Vicksburg was not yeiinvested. The length 

its circuit of works is stated by Baobau as 

ht miles. When invested he says the in- 

tiiig line of works was twelve miles. The 

ee corps, at the time of the assault of the 

22 , had a front, of not more than four niiles, 

T ere was an open space of four miles betwten 

M Clebbabd's left and the ri ver below Vicks- 

rg; also a gap between McPhbrsois'h and 

McClbkkakd'b corps. The army was without 

y covering works. Gbakt was giving Peh- 
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BSBTOs tlio same opportunity that he gave the ! 
Co ti federates at Donelaon, when he eKlBuded i 
his line around that place, without cover, for } 
two days, esposiug it to a aortie by an equal 

Gen. Grant ordered a simultaneous attack 
to begin at 10 a. m. Admiral Foster hrought 
down his mortar boats and guiiboata and kept 
up a bonibardm t d d f oo 

o£ the ^cii, tliro gh h 21 t d y A gl t 
till the assault I ga lid p p bl 
effect on the def b t d tl t 

zens to dig ca tl h II f 1 ite 

Skirmishers and t 11 y b ga 11 1 g h 
line of the army t ly h V k.b 

was encircled Willi astorm of ftre, but it doea 
not appear to have hurt tlie fortifications or 
their defendera. All of the army artillery was 
of field guns, save six thirty-po under Parrotts 
In McGleenakd's corps. It was not near tue 
works, and, except these Parrott guns, it 
made no perceptible breach, 
BiDEAU gives a [larticuiar account of tlie 
1^/ attack by 8hebmab'e corps, adopting Shee- 
uan's narrative in his report. He gives this 
as an example of the rest, and it briefly shows 
what the soldiers wt're required to do. Shbb- 
UAri's main attack was by the Graveyard road, 
wliich ran along an inferior ridge across great 
ravines toward the line oE intrenchnients; 
but as it approached the worksittumed to the 
left, running parallel with them for some dis- 
tance, closely swept by musketry from the 
parapet. Sa}^ Badeaui 



Ite general direction was perpsndii 
rebelline; but as it approached ihe wc 
to the lefi, paasingalons the edie ol l 



liar K 



thebflBliOQ. The limber oi 


(he 


sides o( tlie ridge 




raTlue liad been 


felled so that an assault 


alanyot 


er point ia Iront 


Ith 




most impossible. The reb 








all works for Hrt 


Her 


, was higUerthau 




d occupied by th 




onal troops.and no- 




ween the Jackson 


toad 




on the n 


rth could it be reached without crossiug 








eel be^iw the g..n 


eral level 


of Ibe hills, and then 


scaling an acolivhr 




ural slope wue 






y fallen ireea and 






and vlnea 









Such was the siluatioif for an assault. A 
ravine 120 feet deep, with steep sides, tangled 
with fplled trees, and stakes, and vines, to he 
crossed to reach the enemy's parapet, which 
ciofrned the higher bank. This ravine, crossed 



by a single road, on an inferior cross ridge; 
this road, enfiladed by theguiis of the bastion, 
and as it neared the works turning so as to ha 
swept broadside by musketry at short rai|i.'e. 
No other way by which lo approucli tlie works 
make other attacks, or to support an at- 
tack b_v this roaa, tiian by crossing tliis great 
■uvine, and climbing the acclivity, tiirough 
1 ilnnglement of fallen timber, to scale 
h parapet in the face of a line of infantry 
the storming line could 









T send brave men to the assault, under 
I conditions, was to send them to certain 
1 re and certain death. Military sense 
could know this as well before as after. But 
volunteers were cheap. A volunteer "storm 
ing parly" ol 150 men carried boards and 
poles to cross the ditch, followed at a small 
interval by Ewikg's brigade; this hj Giles 
SarrH's and tlieu Kilby S.mith's, making 
Blaih's division. At tiie minute the storm- 
ing parly dashed forward on a run, followed 
by the 30th Ohio in the lead o£ Ewlnq's 
brigade, the artillery meaziwhile playing on 
the bastion which commanded tliis road. Ac 
the rig'it point a double rank of the enemy 
rose up behind the parapet in every imj-t that 
commanded the road, and poured a concentric 
fire on the head of the column which con- 
sumed it. 

Says Gen. Shek.man in hh report: 



Ithalted, wavered, and iought c 



!Bsed c 






, The P 



soon all aougln cover. TUe hejd of the oolumn 
crossed Ihedilch of llioleft lace of the baslioa and 
climbed upon the exterior slope, where the colors 
were plameu, and the inea borruiied In Uie eanh ' 
lo shield themselves irom the Sank Are. The lead- 
ing brigade ol KwinE being unable to carry thai 
point, the nexi brigade of lilies Smfth was turned 
Id lija cireniitotlielefCfonnd 



I line, a 






about £UKl yi 

brigade of Kilby Smith deployed on the ofT slope 
o( oiieof ihBspure. where, »iOi Bwing's otiBada. 
they kept up a eonataui tire agnlnai aay object tliaC 
presented Itself above ihe parapet. 

Thus" the leading brigade had sought near 
cover from this concentric fire which con- 
sumed the head of the column, and ihe other 
two had turned off into the ravine for cover, 
from which the only way to renew the at- 
tempt to storm the works was by climbing 
the acclivity through the obstructions, and 
then scaling the parapet behind which its 
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doable rank of defenders was secure. Enough 
had been clone to demonstraie tiie impossi- 
bility of the attempt; enough to vindicate tfae 
valor of the soldiers; enough of sacrifice of 
brave men for naught. But the murderous 
contest mas not to stop here. Gen. Shee- 

About2p. m, &en. Blnir reported to me that none 
of his bTli;iicIe3 could piiss the poiat of tbe mad 
sweptbytha terriHo Are eaoounleted brewing's, 
but that Uiles Smith hail got a position to the leFt, 
In connection wilbOen. Ransom, of McPheraou's 
corps, and was ready to assault. 1 ordered a con- 
stant fire ol artillery to be kept np to occupy ttie 
Btlentlouol ineeuemy In our froat. Uuder these 
circumstances Bausam's and Qiles Smith's bri^sdet 
Ohatged up agslnst the parapet, but also met a 
■taggerlDg lire, before vhich they recoiled under 
if the hillside. 



souRhl to reach the enemy's airongJiold; bni, like 
(be column of Ewlng, tbey became hopelessly 
broken up into small parties, and only a fetr, more 
daring than the rest, succeeded in itettiag close 
enough to give the rebels any serious cause for 
alarm. But these were met by aBia^eting Are. and 

mau ieli after ne had passed througli ttie difficulties 
ol the approach ana reached the rebel line. The 
foremost were Booacampelted Mcraivl behind the 
lossand under the hrow&of the hills, where ihey 
walled for siUKla opporlunlties to bring down the 
enemy as he showed himself along the parapet or 
in the rlBe trench. 

(5en. aTHELH's brigade, vjhich was Shbb- 
uah's right, had a les9 difficult country to 
croaa, but a cleared valley instead of the pre- 
cipitous ravines, exposed his troops "torthrea- 
quarieraof a mile to a plunging fire from 
every point of the adjacent rebel line. The 
distance to pass under fire was not less than 
400 yards, and though the obstacles to over- 
come were less, the exposure to fire being 
greater, made the resuJt here the same as the 
aasault on Shbbhan's left. By 2 o'clock it 
waa evident that the national forces could not 



reach the rebel fortifications at any point in 
Shbrmas's front in numbers or order suf- 
ficient to carry the line, and all further 
operations were suspended." 

The line of works iu front of MoPhehsos's 
corps followed the line of the high ridge 
nearly north and south; "they were strongly 
conatrucied, and well arranged to sweep the 
approaches in each direction." The only 
road to them "was completely swept aiiuany 
points by direct and crossfires." In I^qan's 
division Leookti's brigade was on the road, 
supported by John E. Smith's brigade; Sritv en- 
son's brigade in the ravines and on the slopes 
to the south. AC the appointed time all 
moved forward. Badeau tells the result: 

Their order oi battle, however, was weak from the 





nature of the groond— columns of regiments not 


Badbau says of tnia second attack: 






flank, in columns of fours, or resimeala in a sinirle 


The ground over wnich they passed is the moat 


line ol hfliile, supported by troops In ooiillun. and 


difficult about Viclfaburg. Three ravines cover the 


covered by eklrmisbora. 


entire distance between the Graveyard and Jacliaon 


Kotirltstanding the bravery of the troops, they be- 


roads, and opening Inlo'one still lataer. rendered 


came broken snddisoreanized by the difficult na- 


this portion of the line unapproachable, except for 


ture of llie ground, and the Bre of tlia enemy from 


Individuals. Sown ere between these points could 


trench and parapet; and they, loo. \tere compelled 


aoompany march by a flauk in anytbing like or^er. 


toieekcover under the brows ol tne blUsalouu 


■o broken Is the ground, and so much was it ol>- 


which tbey had advanced. John E. Smith was 


stiucleil by Ibeslaahing which bad been made by 


thus cbecltBd by ibeorosaflre of artillery comaiRud- 


felUne forest Umber and Ibe luxurious vines 




along Che sides of the ravines » i ' 


protecled by the uneven nature of the ground. 



1 1 -r His advance was bold, and bad nearly 
reacbed the top ol lbs slope In his front, but beint 
only in line. and. therefore, without any great 
weight, unsupported by columns or beavy bodies lo 
giveit confidence or momentum, it also failed. 



Quinsy's division was McPhbhson's left. 
BADBAnsays; "Quinby'b troops moved out, 
but the enemy's line in their front being a 
strong re-entrant [turning by an an(tle in- 
ward] no great effort was made by them. At 
this time they were simply useful from the 
menacing attitude they held." Neither Mo- 
Pheubon nor any of his Generals made any 
report of this assault; at least none was for- 
warded to the War Department. The reason 
will appear further along. 

McCbBEKANo's corps held the left of the line 
—first A. J. Skith's division, then Carr's, 
then HovEv's, BADEAti'a description makes 
the ground of the same difficult character, 
deeply cut up by ravines, but less encumbered 
with timber, save hi Hovbv's front. MoCleb- 
naud's report says: 

rivem 
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Moved lotwurd, and within BIteen mivintes Liiw- 
'\/ lOT'eand Uindrnm's briicailss had carrieii the ditch, 
slope, and baatfon ol a fort. Some ol their men 
" f " rushed Inio the/ori, Bndingj piece o[ ar- 
tillery, and in time to eee the men who had been 

defense commanding the interior of the former. 

All oi this oarlas and heroic panr were shot down 

I / exoeplone, i 



important points in the enemy's works, 
which in faetwere not important, and that 
thereby he caused the principal part o( the 
aflorifice of men, the controversy is too great 
to be taken up in this cliapter. 



Cl Ol A i 

rough tai 



a musltet and o&ptnrei 






This captor was Sergeant Jos. Griffith, 22d 
Iowa, who for this was promoted by Gen. 
Grant to be First Lieutenant. 



the CO 






& after Lawler's and I 



rupi'B saccess. Benton's 

heaiy enrthworli. and planlsd their colors affi 
latter. '■'■'' uanu Wofle, of tiie Cliicago 
le Battery, carried for war 



baudqi 



1, double 



hanied. and si 



forming these two points of attacli. 

Here, he says, "for more tlian eight long 
hours they maiutained their ground with 
deathlike tenacity." Ostkehaks' and Ho- 
vey's troops, forming the column of assault 
ijn the left, had more difficult ground to pass 
over, and a longer march under fire. They 
''pushed forward under a withering fire upon 
a more extended line until an enfilading fire 
from a strong redoubt on their left front 
and physical exhaustion compelled them to 
take shelter behind a ridge. » » * Their 
skirmishers, however, kept up tlie conflict." 
The enemy now masked troops to drive the 
four brigades from the points they had 
gained in the works, and McClebisand sent 
to Gen. Abthoh, who was coming up from 
Warrenton, asking for help, also to Gen, 
Gbaht, advising him of the situation. 

As this part of the afTair runs into an un- 
happy dispute, in which it is alleged by Gen. 
McClebkand that because of Grant's tardi- 
ness in supporting him he lost the ground in 
the enemy's works from which Vicksburg 
might then have been taken; and oi 
other hand it is alleged by Gen. Gramt 
Gen. McClbbnand claimed to have ca: 

_ )r slope of the hank," read 
le ditch."] 



CHAPTER XLI. 



After the assault by Shkbmab's and Mo- 
Phbbson's corps had failed, and while that of 
McCleknahd's corps was persistiuK, an un- 
happy controversy was made by Gen. Gbakt, 
which he alleges doubled the sacrifice of men, 
without any chance of gain. Inasmuch as 
the sacrifice in this aflair is admitted by , 

Badeau to be 3,000, and was, in fact, nearer J/^\ 

4,000, a blunder which caused one-half bo 
many is worthj of historical examination. 

Gen. McClerkano'b report states that 
within fifteen minutes of the time when tiie 
troops moved forward at the signal, Lawlbb's 
and Lakduan's brigades had carried the ditch, 
slope, and bastion of a fort; tliat some of the 
men rushed in to the fort, the occupants taking 
fiight, but returning and shooting down all 
but Sergeant Geiffith, who brought away thir- 
teen of the enemy, surrendered to him. Ba- 
deau state^that sixteen surrendered to Grif- 
fith, to escape the fire from both sides, the 
Confederates in the rear, the Nationals on 
the outer parapet, and that four of the sur- 
rendered were shot by the enemy as they 
were following Gbifpitu to the Union lines. 

McClernabd's report states further that 
simultaneously "Benton's and BiiEOHiiMiE's 
brigades rushed forward and carried the ditch 
and s!0T>a of another iieavy earthwork, and 
planted their colors upon the latter.'' and that 
Capt. WuriK, of the Chicago Mercantile Bat- 
tery, "carried forward one of his pieces by 
hand quite to the ditch, and double shotting 
it, fired into an embrasure, disabling a gun in 
it ready to be discharged, and scattering 
death among the rebel cannoneers," and that 
"a curtain connected Ihe works forming these 
two points of attack," • 

Badeac'b history, indorsed by Gen. Qeakt, 
states a carrying of a part of the intrench- 
ments substantially as is stated bj Gen. Mc- 
Clebnand, but says it availed nothing because 
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these were commanded by other works in the 
rew. The Confederate official reporta refute 
the aupposiUon of commanding works in the 
rear, and show that they regarded their line 
as dangeroDsly broken. Gen. Qraki, on that 
night, wrote Gen. Halleck, "Wa have possea- 
aion of two of the enemy's forte." In his 
letter two daya later he accuses McCi,BasABi> 
of miaieading him as to the facia. Gen. 
Grab|('s testimony, therefore, may beset aside 
aa neutralizing itself. 

This was a possession of two torts or re- 
dans in the line of fortifications, and of a 
rifle parapet connecting them, which, now 
turned them against the enemy. It was such 
an entrance aa makes an assault of fortifica- 
tions aucceastu! i( properly supported. That 
it could not be properly aupported by heavy 
following columns was because of Gen. 
~ Grant's plan for the operation, which ordered 
simultaneous aasauita all along the line, and 
the line was attenuated by being drawn oat 
aa mnch as four miles. Storming a place 
held by an army of 13,500 men, none of these 
storming lines could have been supported if 
it had entered the place. 

McCLEHKANn's corpa had lost heavily in bat' 
ties since crossing the river. With this, and 
sickness and detachments, including the 
most of Hotey's division left behind 
at Champion's Hili, the number now 
before the works was not above 
10.000. It had to extend beyoncCthe point o£ 
safety to guard against flanking on the left, 
between which and the river was a space of 
(our miles. Gen. Grant's order was to assault 
simultaneously all along the line. It was 
made in this attenuated manner 'by McPheb- 
sob's corps, behind'which Geakt stood, and 
by Shbbhan's corps. McCtiKSASD'a corps fol- 
lowed the same fatal order, and was all 
engaged, McClebsand's position during tiie 
attack was at theParrott six gun battery, 
which had breached the line which his troops 
carried. He sent to Gen. Grant this note, 



I am hotly eajBged with the enenij-. He la 
masain? on raeJrom right and lell. A viEorous blow 
by McPherson would make a diveraion in my 



Gen. Grant's report say 
12, and that he responded in this remarkable 
manner; ''I directed him to reinforce the 
points hard pressed from such troops as he 



hadthat were not engf^ied." This was the same 
as to directhim that if he wanted re-enforce- 
menta he might re-enforce himaelt. But Mc- 
Clkritand *8d not directly asked re-en- 
forcements, but had suggested that a vigorous 
blow by McPkebbon would prevent the^e- 
my's massing on him from right and left, 
McPherson'b and Shebhab's attacks having 
ceased. Gen. Grant narrates that aa soon aa 
he had sent this remarkable answer, he made 
this remarkable movement: "I then rode . 
around to Shbexan." 

The reply which McCij:ekaki> received was 
this, d&ted lli50: '"If your advance is weak, 
strengthen it from your reserves or other parts 
of the line." This is interesting as an exam- 
ple ot the ereat mind which a Commanding ; 
General can bring into the conduct of a bat- ' 
tie, but it had little relevancy to McCutH- ' 
nanb's need orsuggeation. Gen. Gbant'b re- 
portatatea that: "The position occupied by j 
me during mostof tne time of the assault gave \ ■{ 
me a better opportunity of seeing what was '( A 
going on in front of the 13th Army Corps 1 ■ 
than I believed it possible for the commander '(| | 
to have," If so it seems strange that he :i| ' 
should leave ao sightly a place upon receiving j 
such a call from McC^xsirAiiD. ' 

Grant's position was a mile and a quarter 
from this action; McCLEBHiKD's at a battery i 

which had breached these works; but it Grant ' 
hadtheauperior view which he alleges, then, 
while this conflict was going on, wliile the na- i 
tional flag was on the parapets ot two forts in \ 
the line, and the attack from McPheeson's 
and Shkbman's corpa had ceased, or was only 
keeping up a skirmishing fire, when he re- 
ceived tliis appeal from MoClernand he an- ■^ 
swered it with a rebuff, and then rode away'^ 
in an opposite direction, aa if to put bimsplf 
as far as he could from McClbbnano'e call. 

Gen. Sherman, in his Memoira, relates; 

After our men had teen fairly bea ten back from ,' 

off the parapet. >nd had Rot cover behind the > 

■parsofgronDd clone up to the rebel warka, Qeu. ' / 
Grant came to where I was, on toot, having left his ,, it 
horse some autanoe to the rear. I pointed out to ' ' 
him (be nibel works. Hdmitisd that my aaeaalt had . 
(ailed, and he eaid the result with McFberaouand 
MuClemand wsa alKiut the same. 

He conld speak advisedly for McPhebson, 
but having left his view of McClebnand's ac- 
tion when the national flag was flying on the 
enemy's works, which was the sure sign ot a 
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desperate conflict raging, and when McClee- 
NANC had appealed l« him tor support, he 
. could ■ not say advisedly that the assault ol 
McClersand's corpH had failed; he could 
only state his own determinafion i]i the 



Gen. Gej 



Gen. Bhef 



s that 



in his Mpinoirs. the 
13 "to the effect that 'his troops had 
captured tlie rebel parapet in his front.' that 
'the flag of the i-'n ion waved over tlie strung- 
■ hold of Vioksburg,' and asking him (Gen. 
Grant) to give renewed orders to McPhebson 
and Sheemas to press their attacks on their 
respective fronta. lest the enemy should con- 
centrate on him (McCLEaiiiND)." 

By these quotation marks Gen. Shebmah 
assumes to give McClkenasu's words. Sher- 
man's report told it in this manner, increasing 
the captured torts to three: 

Gen. MoClern and 'a report toGen. Gram read that 
he had EalieQ three oi the enemy's lorta, and thai 
his flags floated on tha sEronghold ol ViokBhurg. 



Lie enemy's inlrenchmeni! 
e btonglit to a stand. I h 
inc to re-enforce me it he ( 
i« whole I 



Then followed this: 



Thisaecms different from "stating positively 
and unequivocally that he was in possession 
of two of the forts." as Gen. Grant's report 
says, or that he had "taken three of the 
enemy's forts, and that his flags waved on 
the stronghold of Vicksburg," as Gen. Shbe- 
mas'b report says. And Gen. McCleenasd's 
statement that he had ■■part possegsion of 



two fort?," and the further decorative state- 
ment that "the stars and stripes are floating 
over them," is ahundantly supported by the 
reports of the officers engaged in the assaults, 
and is substantially admitted by Baceaw's 



Grant's report makes the reniarfcahle argu- 
ment that this partial possession of the works 
"could give us uo practical advantage unless 
others to the right and left of it were carried 
and held at the same time ;" which is to say 
that in storming fortifications, to carry one 
part is of no consequence unless all are car- 
ried at tie same time. Tiiis, like all the or- 
dering of this affiiir, is an original theory in 
the art of storming fortifications. 

Gen. ^Grant's report goes onto state that 
from where he had been he could not see Mc- 
Cleenand's "possession of the forts, nor ne- 
cessity for re-enforcements, as represented in 
his dispatches, and I expressed doubts of their 
correctness." But, he continues: 

I could not disregard bis reiterated slttlements, 
for they migflt possibly be true; and, that no poaal-' 
Lie opportunity of carrying the enemy's slronfihold 
should be allowed to escape throush fault of mine, 
I ordered Quinby's division •>'••> u> report Hi 
Moriernaiid. " " *■ I showed bis diapalches to 
WcPherson, as I had to Sherman, to satisfy him of 
tlie necasitjr of an active diversion on thelt part, Ut 
bold as mueli force in their fronts as possible. The 
diversion wo.' promptly and vigorously made, and 
resulted in theincreasB of onr mortality list fully 
50 per cent., wltbout advnneing our position or 
giving us other advantage?. 



Gen. Shkbmas n 






(leii. Grant said. "I don't believe a word of It,'' 
but I reasoned wllh him that this note was official, 
and must be credited, and,I ofleted to renew the 
aasanlt at once with new troops. He sold he would 
insunlly ride dowu to McClernand's front and it I 
did njt receive orders to theeontrjry by 3 o'clock 
p. m.. I might try It again. Mower's fresh brigade 
was brought up under cover, und some changes 
were made iu Giles Smith's brigade, and punttuallv 
at 3 o'clock p. m., hearing heavy Bring down along 
the line to my left, I ordered the second assault 
It was a repetition ottheflrat. equally nnsuccesBful 
and bloody. The same thing occurred with 
McFherran, who lost in this second avault some 
most valuable officers and men without adequate 

Meanwhile what had become ot Gen. Ghaht, 
who had started for McCleenand's position \j 
to prove his dispatches false? It appears that 
he did not go there, but returned to his posi 
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tion at McPhebson'b center, lor he relates 
that tie showed McClrbkasd's dispatch to 
McFhbrson, and his subsequent dispatches to 
McCleknand are dated "Field Signal Sta- 
tion. " Gen, McClbrsand, in a letter to Gen. 
Halleck reviewing Gsani's report, gives the 
followiDg dispatches which he received from 
Qeabt after the events narrated above: 






To Gen. JfcCfemoIMj; 

AIM.rlhur Advance! 
Hels on Faurtefl, Cn 



From Field Signal Station. 
To Gen. JScClentand: 

Bhermaa an<i McFherson are pressjnc ttie enemf 
It oiie portion ol ynat iroopa are prssBSd re-enforci 
them from another. Sheruinn Uaa gained some anc 



one portion of 
your troops are pressed," the commander 
fhonld re-enforce them from another portion 
that is ii6t pressed, shows the fineness to 
which the art of war has been brought by a 
government militarj institute; also the im- 
portant part which a Commanding General 
may perform in communicating great mili- 
tary instruction to his corps commanders in 
the crisis of battle 
Gbant's neit dispatch was the following; 

MAY22~2i30P. M. 
.dispatch to yon saying 



r le/l 1 



I las 



Coram ni 
best adv 
Qutnby'a 



MCe wiin bim, and use his forces 
ntage. Mcpherson h diiecled t 



and you will be aided aa moch by his 



Betting on wall. 

Oen. McClernani) had not asked for re- 
enfoTcemenls from any save KcAbthub's 
division, then coming op from "Warren ton, 
Gbant's dispatch, next above, shows that he 
proposed to first send Quinby's division to the 
assault, and, 11 that failed, to send It to sup- 
port McClebnand. Yet io mating his case 
against McClernand he alleges that the 
attempts had all failed, and had shown that 
it was impossible to storm the Confederate 
works. But it appears that he changed his 



mind, and did not order Qdihbx to the as- 
sault, but sent him to support McClebkakd. 

This remarkable conduct ol Gbant in rid- 
ing away from MoCi,i!BNABD's call, and inV 
vacillating between riding back to McClbr- 
hand's position to prove his dispatches false, 
or ordering a renewal of the assault without 
that, had consumed Lime which would have 
made his re-enforcements to McClebnamd ot 
no avail in any possible event. 

Gen Gbakt next received the following 
answer from McClebsakd, dated at 3:15 



I have received 


yonr dispateh In regard (o (ieu. 


dniubs'adivlsiOQ 


»nd Gen, MeArlhnr'a, Aa aoon 


aa they arrive I w 




ble dlspBlch, and 


doubt not that I Will force my 


way through. Ih 


avelostnoeround. My men are 




my'a forts, but they ate com-> 


manded by rifle p 


a In ihe rear. Several priaonets 






airong. Atlfllsm 


omenl I am hard pressed. 



But time was flying during this discordancy, 
Quikby's division did not reach McClbrhakd's 
position till near night; McArthcb'b not till 
nest day. Bays McCleenabd's report: 

Cul. Boomer's and Sanborn's brigades of Oen, 
Quiiiby'a division, much esbaosted, came np, but 
before either of them could be luUj applied— In- 
deed before oneof Ibem wag entirely formed— ntgbl 
set In, and teiminated Iba struggle. Col, Boomer 
early fell while leading bis men fornsrd, lamented 
by oil. Meanwhile the enemy, seeli^ Quinby's 
division moving in Ihe direction of my poslllon, 
baeteiied to coQcentrate additional forces In front 
of II, and made a sortie, which waa reuelled. About 
8d. m,. after leu houra' eOniinuous flghtlnii, my 
men withdrew lo the nearest ahelier and rested for 
ibe nielit. holding by a strong picliel: most of the 
ground they had gained. 

But a history of this assault would be in- 
complete without a glance at the Confederate 
reports. These give some light on the subject 
of this controversy!* 



CHAPTER XLII. 



Tlie Confederate officers had views of the 
importance of the lodgment of a part of Mc- 
Clebnand'e corps in their line of fortifica- 
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tions. Gen. Pehberton'e report says: It w 
of vital importance to drive tliem out, Ge 
Stephenson's report has tiiis: 



1 \^ the dilch n 



.rated our i 



:li a manner thai 
>i>arlof tbBline, 



iring thewi 



Brigadier GenemlLitEwasiii the immediate 
command of that part of the line, but died 
witliout making a report. Col. Dockery, 
commanding a brigade of the reserre, says: 
"While on the way to Gen. Moobb's lines, a 
courier from Brigadier General Leb to Gen. 
Gbeek reported that Gen. Lee's line had been 
broken by tlie enemy." Col. Wacl, of the 
Teias Legion, who organized the force which 
retook the works, says: • 

Alive to the importanoe ol the position, Gen. 
Lee issued and reiterated orders to Col. Shelley, 
commanding the 23d Alabama, and Lieut. Col. 
Pettus, commanaine the 46tn Alabama, who occu- 
pied the iort, ID relate It et all ttassrdE, olfcring the 
flags to the commands capturing thetn, Aft«r sev- 
eral vain allempis they refused to volunteer, nor 
could the most htrenuDos efforts of their chlvalric 
commander iiree or Incite ihem to the assaalt. 

Gen. Lee ihGD directed the Colonel of the legion 
to have the fort laEen. He immeaialelj went 
there, tailing with him one hailalion of (he legion 

forming Capt. Bradley and Lieut. Hagan. who re- 
spectively nommandea the comptinies that had pre- 
viously lieen senl as a support to the garriaon. 
These gallant officers not only willingly asread, ^i 
solicited the honor of leading those corapsnles to 
(he BSsanlt. " « n Three of Col. Shelley's regi- 
meiilalsovolnnteered. •> i <■ This (eat consid- 
ered vfith the accompanying cirtumaUQcea, the 
Docnpfttion by the enemy, the narrow pass through 
Which the party had lo enter, me enflladiag fire of 
muatetry and artillery they had to encounter in 
the approach, the anwllltn^'nefs of the garrison, 
eon'islins of two regiments, to voiuaceer, and per- 
miiiing the flaijs to float ior tti ree ho^|.over the 
parapet, the coolness, oonraRe^'Ind mireptdlly 
manifested, deserve highest praise for every officer 
•nd man engaged In the hazardous enterprise. 

Gen. Gr.^ht's acousation admits that if Mo- 
Clebsand's troops bad gained such a lodg- 
ment in the fortifications as he reported, then 
it was Grant's daty to order the attack re- 
newed by the other two corps, although he 
knew that it would only repeat their sacrifice 
against impregnable works. To the -lay- 
luan" the thought ie suggested whether this 



is the art of mar. If McCLERKAND'a troops 
had taken this part of the in trench men Is, 
then Gen. Grant takes to himself the re- 
sponsibility for ordering a repetition of an 
assault which he then knew would be a 
slaughter without carrying any works at that 
part of the line. This Confederate testimony 
supports McClekkand in alt that he reported. 

Gen, Gbant'm accusation of McClebband 
caused him to bung the testimony of the of- 
ficers that led tlie attack, and of their imme- 
diate commanders, to prove that all the pos- 
session of the intrenchmenta that he claimed 
was gained. The testimony is from officers of 
many battles and gallant chaises. It is 
abundant to prove that Gen. McCleenand re- 
ceived official dispatches of this progress from 
the officers engaged, besides being in a posi- 
tion from which he could see the operation: 
that all the possession that he reported to 
GsAMT was gained, and more, and that the 
officers who led tlie assault which carried 
these works thought the way open to Vlcks- 
bnrg, it they had been supported in force. 

This historical review need not give this 
testimony. The statement that it is conclu- 
sive is entitled to acceptance, when it is fully. 
conBrmed by the Confederate official reports, 
unbiased by this dispute, which show that a 
part of the line of fortifications which had 

of the national troops for more than three "s/ 
hours; that the Confederate regiments which 
had been driven from this part of the 
fortifications could not be rallied to retake 
them, as Col. Watjl says. ''Permitting the 
(National) flags to float, for three hours over 
the parapet," 

The official reports of Confederate officers, 
and the testimony of the National officers 
actually eiig^ed, show fiat McCi.ehhand's 
report to GbjIkt was within the reality of his 
occupation of the intrenchmenla. Gen, 
Grakt concedes that if McCleknakd's troops 
had such a lodgmeiit as he reported, then it 
was his (Gkaht's) duty to support it by a re- 
newal of the assault by Shbsman and Mc- 
Pherson, which he says doubled the losses for 
the day, and, in another way of stating it. 
makes the cause of most of the loss. As the 
situation is proved to be just as McClernand 
reported to Grant, does not Graht's admission 
that this new assatilt would be necessary in 
such a situation, take to himself the responsi- 
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bility for ordering it, or at least share it with 
MoCj,ebbakd? 

To the attentive reader it is obvious that 
this crimination is to cover up the real mat- 
ter. What meaning was there in this assault 
of a strongly fortified line, if when any pait 
was carried and the way opened, it could not 
be supported hy masses to as to enter? Could 
it b OS ti&oi 

alo in outd 



tba 



po 



of a m ta taelcs 

from m four 

mil terly 

could be successful. 

Did Gen, Grant think HOB' as Badeau rep- 
resents thathedidin the first assault, of which 
he says: "When Sheemas's troops rashed ap, 
thinking to march easily into VialiBburg, they 
found not only the ramparts were difficult, 
bul) the defenders had got new spirit, and 
were once more the men who had fought at 
Donelson. and Shiloh, and at Champion's 
"Hill '' For "Shebwah's troops" read Gen. 
Gbant; foe the troops knew better; but Gen. 
Grant had tried this "walkover" once. 

In pssauiiing a fortified place, it is thoi^ht 
that the great -part is to effect an entrance, 
and that when this is gained success is in 
hand; hut it appears that in Gen. Qhabi's 
method of storming, to gain an entrance on 
one side is nothing, for his line is too thin to 
adequately support it anywhere. 

Did tlie possession of the enemy's line, 
wliich McCLEBSABn reported to Qi^st, make 
further success practicable by such support as 
McClbbnand called for, or by the renewed 
assaults which Gkant ordered? Conceding 
tiiit McClebiiard held all that he reported, 
did that make possible a further success by 
his corps, which justified Gkant !n ordering 
the other corps to repeaCan assault on impr^- 
nable works, and repeat the sacrifice of men, 
merely to make a diversion to support Mc- 
Glcrnahd? Gen. Gsant assumes that it did. 
Gen. Shekuan takes the same sanguinary 
view. These two great soldiers appear to 
think the chance of technically making Mc- 
Clersakd responsible, sufficient for the send- 
ing of these fated volunteers to the slaughter. 

Both these great soldiers concede that what 



SrcCLEER-AHD Called for and more, and the as- 
saulla which they ordered, knowing they 
would double the bloody business, were right, 
if McClxknand held what he reported. That 
he did hold it is proved beyond honest dis- 
pute. Thismakes Qea. Grant lesponsible for 
the operation which he ordered as a diversion 
to supplH't McCTiaatiAni). It makes him at 
least as responsible as "McCixbciasd; for he 
knew the situation. Itmakes him responsible 
in chief for doabling the sacrifice of men, 
after he knew that the works in front of 
Shes-wab and McClernabd could not be car- 
ried; for McClibnahd could not have known 
this, nor could he fairly be held to require, 
for diversion, an attack so real as f<i double 
the sacrifice of men. 

la the art of war so poor as this work of 
dogged butchery? Is there any theory of war, 
as taught at the military institute, which re- 
quired two-thirds of the army to be sent again 
to the sacrifice before impregnable fortifica- 
tions, to make a diveision for the other third, 
because it had effected a lodgmentinapart of 
the works which it could not. support by a 
foroesufflcienl to enf«r the place? Gen, Grant, 
if he may be accredited with a mind np to 
the ordinary level, knew the whole situation. 
He knew that from a line so extended as his 
army was, no column of attack coiild be sup- 
ported with force adequate to enter the place 
when it had opened the wjiy. 

He knew that McArthur was not near, and 
that McClernakd could got no additional 
fojce adequate to enter the place at the time 
when he ordered the assault repeated. He 
knew that several hours would be spentwhile 
QniKBY was moving to McClerhand's posi- 
tion. He knjew that Vicksbui? was held by 
an army which from the center could rc- 
enfotce any part of its line, or could mass tor 
a battle Inside the fortifications, and that if 
any further success had been possible by 
prompt support of strong force where the as- 
sault liad opened the way, or by other opera- 
tions for diver^on, it had been made impossi- 
ble by the waste of hours, during which the 
Confederate army had abundant time to con- 
centrate to recover their broken line, while 
lie was riding away from the sound of the 
battle: 

Vickshurg was not simnly a fort, held by a 
rarrison, enveloped, by t 









nd lost a 



ingth CI 
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it was an army intrencted with a circuit of 
strong fortiticatiODS alonfc its front of eight 
milea having tlie advantage oE a short inner 
line bv which its reserves could be massed 
for any point wliiie Grant s army was ex- 
tended on a great circuit from whicli con- 
lentration and mutual support were imprac- 

' of Confederate and 
aj be said that if the 
; of the works by parts of 
LiWLKB ! and I AADHDU 8 brigades couid have 
teen promptlj supported bv a heavy force, it 
could have entered the place, and that this, 
following up the panic stricken regiments 
that had been driyen from the works— the at^ 
tacic being at the same time pressed on the 
other parts of the line— mould have been very 
dangerous to Pembebton's army. Its com- 
plete success may be said to be as probable as 
military undertakings can generally be, when 
the chance is regarded as sufficient to justify 
the attempt; but it must also be said that in 
the dispositions which had been made of the 
army previous to this attack, and in the way 
that Grant ordered it to be made, it was im- 
possible to support any successful column 
adequately to enter the place, after it had 
opened the way. 

On the other hand, there is as much cer- 
taintyascan usually be foregathered in in- 
telligent military undertakings, that when 
the momentum of this attack had been ex- 
pended by reaching the works, and McCler- 
NAND was unable to presently support it by a 
heavy foree, the time had gone by when the 
success could be carried further by anything 
which it was practicable to do. Still 
inevitable was thi^ failure when hours had 
passed, and J.he attack by the other two corps 
had long ceased, leaving the Confederate 
General free to direct his reserve 
quarter. 

Lieut. CoL Stone, commanding the 22d 
Iowa, which entered the works, says: "Had 
/ we been re-enforeed at any time before 12 m. 
by a fresh brigade, I have no doubt that the 
whole army could have gone into Vicksb org." 
As he received a wound at that time, he was 
unable tfl say further. This, however, means 
that the way was open for the whole array to 
goinbo Vicksburg. But the army was not 
there to enter, and its dispositions were such 
that no adequate force could be massed to 
enter anywhere. The ordering of the assault 



supposed that the wliole line of four miles 
would march over the line of works. 

The conduct of Gen. GSANI is the strangeati 
part of this atfair. While the battle was \ 
going on in the enemy's intrenchments, | 
which he Says he could see, and when he had I 
been informedbyMcCLERSAND of the situation, 
he rode away, leaving the action suspended 

it was also suspended. If McCi.eHNAND's fur- 
ther success had been otherwise possible, this 
conduct of the Commanding General made it 
impossible. If he had not determined the 
he could soon have judged for himself 
what should be done by riding to McCler- 
The distance to that part of the line 
the battle was raging was no greater 
Shermak's part, where it had ceased. 
But the Commanding General, as if refusing 
to know McClernand'b situation, as if he 
had determined the event in his own mind, 
rode away from the battle, leaving these 
troops to be sacrificed, as if for succeeding in 
a desperate assault when Sherman and JHc- 
Pheksok, in iiis own presence, had failed. 

Is it possible that any one having such 
knowledge of the general situation aa lay be- 
fore the Commanding General's eye could 
believe that another attack of the fortifica- 
tions by Sherman's and McPhersob's corps, 
after 3 o'clock p. m., could enable McCler- 
nabd's troops to enter Vicksburg? Whatever 
chance there was of success was determined 
by Gen. Grant's riding away from McClbk- 
nand's call while his troops were in the Con- 
federal* works, and keeping the vest of the 
army inactive for several Jioura. His order of 
another assault upon the fortifications after 
that was the sending of a gallant army to the 
slaughter, to no intelligent purpose, and with 
no possibility of gain. 

This crimination is only a diversion from 
Oie real affeir of the organized fatality ot this 
assault. If a successful, assault of those forti- 
licatioiis had been possible, it was made Im- 
possible by the dispositions of the array to in- 
vest so great a line, for which its numbers 
were inadequate, and by the order to assault 
froSi .such an extended line a fortified army. 
This made it impossible to adequately support 
any column which should enter the fortifica- 
tions. Grant and BiBEAU admit that the 
storming of the works was impossible, but 
BADBAn pleads that Grant could not know 
this till he had tried the second time — could 
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not know the strength o£ the works, the diffi- 
culties of the approach, nor that the Con- 
federate soldiers would fight so well. This 
seeniB a plea of military incompetencv for the 
Commanding General. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



INFALLIBILWY OF WILITAKY SCIENCE. 

Gen. Grant's forioal report ol the opera- 
/tions ol the Vioksburg campaign, dated July 
/ G, Rave credit to the soldiers for the gallantry 
■ of tl>o attack, and stated that the failure was 
because the strength of the fortifications, the 
1 difficulties of the ground, precluding any ap- 

[ proach in strong columns, and the number of 
the detendera, made a succeasfu! assault im- 
powible and that the result would have been 
the same i£ his own army had been ever so 

j m nth greater. . 

I He wrote; "The assault was gallant in the 

i extreme on the part of all the troops, but the 
enemy's poBlUon was too strong, both natu- 
rally and artificially, to be taken in that way." 
This does justice to the valor of the troops, 
and eionerales thera from reaponsibility for 
this sacrifice ot the army for nothing. He 
continues: "At every point assaulted, and all 
of them at the same time, the enemy was able 
to show all the force his works would cover." 
Thus the' defenders could show a stronger line 
behind the rifle parapet and batteries than 
the assaulting army could bring up to them, 
through the difficult approaches. 

He also argued by the following that 
greater numbers on his side could not bare 
changed the result: "Each corps had many 
more men than could possibly be used in the 
assault, over such ground as intervened be- 
tween them and the enemy. More men 
coQldonly avail in case of breaking through 
the enemy's line or in repelling a sortie." 
Forasmuch as they did not break througk the 
enemy's line, he regards it of no consequence 
that more men were not there to avail. This 
seems to show a sagacity in the ordering ot 
the assault which had foreseen that it would 
nowhere enter tiie line of fortifications, and, 
theretore, bad wasted no energy in providing 
force to follow it up. 



Rtn, McCtEBNiND's report, which was made 
earlier, stated that two of his assaulting col- 
umns did break through the enemy's works, 
and that he had not adequate force to make 
this entrance avail. But Gen. Gbant's report 
was made to refute that It ishowed also that 
the ordering ol the assault, and the disposi- 
tions of the army were upon the conclusion 
that the enemy would make no sortie, and 
therefore men would not be required to meet 
that. Fortunately the enemy did not save 
that the force which had been gathered to re- 
take tlie works in McClebnahd's front, and 
the further force which he says was concen- 
traed beiau of Q kby' movement, did 
mak a so wh h au ed isiderable loss. 

Th a rag n has p ofound venera- 

tio h n a a H s taught to be- 

lie eta moasote heorelical prin- 

cip wh ha a gh a he military in- 
sti by wh h g adua e can forecast 

mitayo ao whan approximation 
to xa ess s e and without 

wh d a on n an oun f experience in 
wa n k a so d e than an enipir- 

ical bungler, whose success, if he ever makes 
any, is a matter of chance. To shake popu- 
lar beliefais always evil; for not alone is the 
particular tradition shaken, but this tends to 
weaken pop 1 f th 11 th gs 

But the g t ead g G 

Gbabi's awa d to 1 g 1! t t th ! 
diersinthis ssa It f h d g d h 
unqualified d 1 ti t th t ral d 

artificial st gth f hes f ficat 
was such th t f 1 sa It w m 

possible, and th t h ea It li t b 

otherwise ifhhdhd somy 

men, is const d to q ir wl th ml 

tary science las h fh d g t 

that fortifications are impregnable to assault 
save by sending an army upon them to be de- 
stroyed. 

Such fortifications are not bidden. This 
was a line of eight mites, along the highest 
projections. In a great part of the way they 
crowned tlie steep banks oE deep ravines, 
which enabled the constructors to dis- 
pense with the outer ditch. They were 
further strengthened by redans, lunettes, and 
redoubts at the angles, and at places to com- 
mand any ground that was practicalale for 
an approach in formation. This line of 
fortifications was the most conspicuous feature 
in that region, TThder cover ot parallel 
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ridges And of the thickets in (lie ravines, 
scouts and reconnoileriiig olHcera oould ob- 
serve the works. 

Could not luilitary scienoe judge whether 
it was practicsble to carry these fortifications 
by storm? Could tbe niiUlary art do no 
batter thttn to sacrifice near 4,000 lieroic vol- 
unteers, to find out nliat could be told by an 
intelligent reconnaissance'' Was it necessary 
to order assaalts all along tlie line of four 
miles, to try the streiieth of the works? If 
this be so, is tlie art of war, as taught at the in- 
stitute, the infallible science that is popu- 
larly believed? If this be the only way to 
find that fortiRcations arc impregnable to 
assault, ia there such an unassailable height as 
is assumed between the officer of the special 
schooling and the ofScer of general educa- 
tion, general capacity, aiKJ of as much ex- 
perience in war? 

Badkau says that "Grant liad in !iis various 
columns about 30,000 men engaged." Gen, 
Pehberton's report states that at the begin- 
ning of the siege he had 18,500 effectives. 
[■To man the entire line I was able to bring 
into the trenches about 18.500 muskets."] 
GttAST's army was extended as much as four 
miles. This extension, and the natui'e of the 
country, made it impracticable for one army 
corps to support another. The reports sliow 
also that neither of the three corps was ao con- 
centrated that in cftse of any part entering the 
works, it could be adequately supported to 

The previous disposition of the army for the 
attack, and the ordering of it from a lit 
extended, sgainat a line of fortilications 
which covered an army, was upon the pli 
that the assaulting line^ were to march ov 
them simultaneously. AfterGen; Gaixr hi 
tried this, he amply declared that they we 
impregnable. Had generalship no other way 
to tind out this? Can it be said, upon his 
account, that even by this terrible sacrifice he 
had proved that the enemy's line could 
be broken by assaults in the manner i 
fortified places are usually assaulted, by 
massing at one or two points, and masking 
these by other demonstrations? 

Reports of both Confederate and nat 
officers show that the enemy's line 
broken In McClebnand's front Tbe pre- 
vious dispositions of the army and Gen. 
Grast's order of the assault show that it 
was impossible to support this adequately to 
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r the place. Gen. Grakt said this posses- 
of the Confederate works was of DO use 
[saotliers to right and left were carried. 
This still further shows that the ordering of 
the assault all along the line was upon the 
theory that the whole line was to simulta- 
leotisly march over the fortificatioua. after 
1 cannonading fanfare, which made no im- 
pression save to give notice of what was com- 
ng. 

Gen. Geant's biographer makes a formida- 
ble array of excuses for tiie ordering of this 
assault. 

1. He lell that a reaolnle assault from the ad- 
vanced positions obtained on the 19lh would suc- 
ceed, it maae with proper vigor and i;o- operation. 

Previously, instating the. compensationsgot 
19th, 
are of 

les by which 
it was u b d to th nth the policy 
of th If al! b n k wn." Tiiat 

knowledg w bta d by th sacrifice of 
something leas than 1.000 men, but now 
something less than 4,000 had to be sacrificed 
to obtain the same knowledge. 

2. He believed ■> " " lie could reach the rebel 
works in sufficient order and with ivejght enouah 
to btealc through before any sarlous losa could be 
Inflicted by the enemy. 

This is tfle way he improved the knowl- 
edge gained by the first assliult But he found 
that he could not reach the works with any 
heavy columns, nor, as Badeau says, make 
'■any tactical movement." 

3. In addition to these tactical considerations, it 
ws* known that Johnston was at Canton, with the 
iroODB that had eaoapefl from Jackson, ta-enforced 
by others from the East and South: that accessions 
were dally reaching him, and that every soldier the 
rebel government could gather up In all its terri- 
tory would doubtless soon be sent to Johnston's 
support. In a short time he might be strong enough 
to attack Grant In the rear, and nossiWy, in con- 
junction wiUi the garrison, raise the sleg*. 

The alleged grand strategy of Gen. Grant's 
march away from Pembektom's army at Vicks- 
burg, and from his base of supplies, both of 
which could be reached from Hankinaon's 
Ferry by a march of fifteen miles, was that 
in this way he could scatter all forces that , 
could be gathered on the east, seize Jackson, 
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destroy the railroad? that center there. And 
thus, aaid Ba»b*u: "Troops as well as stores 
would be cut off. and Vicksburg with its gar- 
rison isolated from the rest o£ the would be 
Confederacy." 

This movement away from the enemy and 
the objective ulace, to first make impossible 
any aid from the east, so as to pen up Pem- 
BEBTOK in Vicksburg jind have hia own way 
with him, was the whole of the grand strategy, 
Bs reconstrncted after the event. It was upon 
this that Badkav, approved by Gbant, de- 
clared that this movement equaled a combi- 
nation of Bonapabte's first Italian campaign, 
and of hia Campaign about Ulm. Yet Jiotv 
only three days after his rapid march had 
reached Vicksbui^, Le determined that this 
desperate assault of impregnable fortifi cations 
was necessary because Johnston might quickly 
be upon him. 

If, when he had reached Hankinaon's Ferry 
on the 3d of April, and on the 1th had r«con- 
noitered to within six miles oE Vicksburg, 
and he could have connected with his base 



o War- 
nilea could have 
1 the opei 



of supplies by a march of 
renton, and within fifteen 
forced Fbhbbkiom to fight i 
try or lose hia communiuationa and be shut 
up. be had taken this course, he uould not 
be more in danger of Johnston or of any other 
interference from the east than lie now pleads 
as an excuse for this sacrifice of hia army by 
assaulting impregnable fortifications. 

In fact, Johnston did not reach Jackson 
tili the 13th of ^pril, and tlien he had but 
^,000 troops. Thus it appears Iby Badeau's 
apologies tliatGBAsr'B grand strategy of march- 
ing away from the objective and froru his 
supplies, defeated itself, and that in hia view 
Johnston was now more dangerous, after all 
of Gbant's forced marching of his army, on 
short supplies, to extinguish him before 
tackling Gen. Fehbegton aiud Vicksburg. 

4. Possession ot VIcksbnri, on the eonlmry. 



andpracliCBlli^bntiys, and eSeetually secure all 
lenitoi; west of the Tomblgbee River before [lie 
Kama tor aciive fampalgning in Ihts laiituile 
should be pusL 

This is a further showing that the grand 
strategy had begun the campaign wrong end 
first. These were the grand advantages that 
were before Geu. Ubant when he reached 
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would have d d d b a ba 

lield, if he d d d up Fbu 

bkkton's am <» h g d rategy a 

, to confess t a d h ^ n ng 

end first. 
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sault. The spirit of the men demanded It. 
tbls spirli every real commander will t 
rather, wttti iDis spirit his own ivfll be tur 



So the useless and tiloody assault has to he 
cliarged to the soldiers, ss was tiie Command- 
ing General's ignorance of the country at 
Champion's Hill. Near 4,000 of them must 
be killed and wounded to take down their 
spirit enough to make them work in the 
trenches, and for moral effect. Doubtless the 
blood letting was sulficient for their spirit 
and morale. Between butchery and digging 



di Baste ra 

H la 

G a df h p poa 

ToLunteered the su^estion ol 
lion of our forces against one or two poinla, 
and not the dispersion of them into a. multi- 
tude of columns," and that Sheruan's re- 
mark was "that it was a question of how 
many men he waa willing to lose," This is 
characteristic of Geu. ShicbicaH'i theory of 
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war. hnt it does not show that he approvetl 
the attempt. Yet the aecounts all show that 
officera and men went to their death witb 
the same pluck as thev would it they had 
tbonght this a sane military underlakiiig. 
Babead's apologies uoiitinHe: 

6. The only possible chance of Drenklng through 
BHCh dotensea anil defenilBra was in mnssfng the 
troops, BO that the weight ol the columns ehouia be 
absolutely irresistible. Bat the broken and tangled 






mposslble; and this conld m 



Thug, after Gen. Gra\t Imd made one as- 
aault for information of the works, and had 
been before Vicksburg three days, he could 
not know, before this second assault, that the 
nature of the gronnd in front of the fortifica- 
tions made the massing of columns of assault 
impossble. This plea of ignorance of so 
simple a matter, and one which involved the 
destruction of iiis army, is calculated to shake 
popular faitb in the infallibility of military 
science, as taught at the institute. 

Further more, he was excusable because he 
did not suppose the Confederate troops would 
fight. Badeau, In leciting the gain of in- 
formation by the assault of tbe 19th, itemizes 
that "the policy of the defense had now be- 
■ come known." .It was obvious thai the poli- 
j cy of the defense was to defend. He says 
I also of that pursuit of information : "When 
Shermah's troops rushed up, thinking to 
march easily into Vicksbni^, they found not 
only the ramparts were difficult, but the de- 
fenders bad got new spirit, and were once 
more the men who had fought at Donelson, 
and Shilob, and at Champion's Hill." But it 
appears that Gbani had to learn the policy of 
the defense by another lesson, for Baoeau 
says he could not have known beforehand 
that the Coi^federates would fight, and he 
dates back t« Big Black Bi'idge, thjis: 

7. The rebels, too, had not shown in the weeK 
ptecealng the agiaaU any ol the determination 
which they displayed behind their earthen walls at 
Viotobnrg: Uie works at Big Black Ktveralso were 
. imprBBDahleif (hey hadbeen well defended, and 
Grant could not know beforehand that Fember- 
ton'amen had recovered Ihetr former mettle any 
more than be could ascertain, without a trial, how 
inuccesaible were (he aceilvliies, and how pro- 
dlitloUB the difficulties which protected these iuvlg- 
orated soldiers. 



This lUt of ej 



is eoiifesses the fatal order- 



ing of the assault, audit statessomany of the 
essential things which Gen. Grant did not 
know of the situation thatit leaves but a nar- 
row maryin for the essential things wnich he 
did know, when he spread out his army and 
sent it in thin formations against a.line of for- 
tifications which he says was impregnable to 
any assault. This has a tendency to con- 
found the popular idea of the infallibility of 
military science, and to impeach the popular 
practice of giving all the glory and rewards 
for the victories and slaughter of the yoIuq- 
teers to the Commanding General. Ali this, 
however, fails to show thai by an intelligent 
reconnaissance, concentration, anda-properly 
ordered assault the army could not eveii then 
have carried Vioksburg by storm. 



CBAPTKK XLIV. 



The casnalties in Shekmak's and McPheh- 
bon'b corps by the assault of tbe Mill are not 
shown by the official reports. M<:Clsebasd'b 
report gave his as 1,487. Subsequently Mc- 
Phbbson's letter to Grant, complairttng of 
McClkrnanb'b congratulatory order to bis 
command, mentioned the loss of liis corps in 
the assault as 1,218. Sherman's corps had 
been less reduced than the other two by 
battles, and he describes his aa-'utult tis heavy, 
resolute, and'Vepeated. 

Reckoning Sherman's loss as great as Mc- 
Pherson's, would make the total 3,9^3; if as 
great as McClernanb's, the total 4,192. On 
that evening Gen. Gbant wrote the following 
dispatch to Gen. Hallbck, in which the in- 
telligent reader will have an idea of the rela- 
tion which Gen, Geakt'b war bulletins bore 
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In the band which writes war bulietins the 
pen is mightier than the army's assault. 
"Vicksburg completely invested!" Between 
his left and the river below Victsburg was a 
\y space of four miles. The attenuation of the 
array for the assault had not even the excuse 
that it was in order to invest the 
place. Sadbau says the investment was not 
completed till tbe 11th of June. In like man- 
ner Gb*nt wrote this, of the skipping advance 
of his approaches, which had not yet begun; 
"The approaches ore gradually neariiig the 
enemy 'a_ fortifications. Five days more 
slionld plant our batteries on their parapela." 
The follojving month of hard labor by a great 
army did not plant the batteries in dangerous 
proximity to their parapets. 

The assault "not entirely unauceessful!" 
But "we hold possession of two of the 
enemy's forts." This seems to reinstate 
McCLEBNAHD'a troops in the two forts, for this 
bulletin only, which, for other purposes, he 
denied that they had entered. "Haye skir- 
mishers close under all of them!" B.\deaii 
says of the eiia of Uie action : 

"The hillsides were covered with the slain, 

and with unfortunates who lay pantjng in 

the hot sun, crying for water which none 

could bring them, and writhing in pain that 

might not be relieved." 

yi' And there they lay for three days, the dead 

i to rot unburied, and the helpless wounded to 

1 die because the Confederate works and outer 

I pickets and sharpshooters commanded the 

\ ground, and GatNT would not asi permission 

) to succor the wounded and bury the dead. 

Something near 4,000 tilled oUd wounded, 
yet this bulletin told the country that "our 
loss was not severe." The greatest quality of 
this great soldier was his imperturbability iu 
the slaughter of his own soldi ere. What 
thought the intelligent volunteers of the 
severity of the loss, whose comrades were 
thickly strewn, dead and wounded, before the 
enemy's intrenchments, the dead unburied. 
the wounded abandoned, "crying for water 
which none could bring them, and writhing 
in pain that might not be relieved?" "Were 
they so imbruted that they had no feeling, 
when they tnew that this sacrifice was a 
hi under of generalship? 
This bulletin was the official rejiort that 
i ,' would first go to the country, and would make 
I ( popular history, which the truth could never 



overtake. This is the way that war history,, 
as made in the Vicksburg campaign. 
Two days later, on the 24th, Gen. Geant 
wrote a revised version of the assault. In 
this he stated the lose at l,6(10~less than half 
the truth ; but he charged it to McClebnanb- 
He gave this tine definition of the result: 
"Our troops were not repulsed from any 
point, but siinply failed to enter the works of 
the enemy." 
'He continued: "At several points they got 
up to the parapets of the enemy's works, and 
planted their flags on the outer slope of the 
embankment^ where they still have them." / ' 
Not repulsed, bnt simply failed t« enter! j I 
Their flags still on the enemy's parapets, twoi I 
days after the assault, but still he was unable', f 
to succor the wounded or bury the dead. He 



The loss on our etde was not vary beavy at Brat, j 
but receiving repeated dispntohes from MaJ. Gen. S 
McClernand, saying that lie was hard pressed on *! 
bis r^bt and left, and eallint! for re-en loroBmeuts, I ', 
gave himallof McPtLetson'scftrpabutfour'origad^, . 
and caused Sherioan U> pres^ the enemyou our right, 
which caused us lo double onr leases for the day. 
They will probably reach 1,500 iilled and wounded. ■ 
Gen. McClernand's dlsnatcbes misled me aa (o tbe ^ 
facts, and caused much ot this loss. He It enllrely l J 
unfit Cor the position of corns commander, both on 
VD-i marob and on the batllefleld. Looking alter his 
cotes gives me more laboraiiil mTinituly more un- 
easiness tban all tbe remainder ot my department. 

That McClerkand's corps gave Gen. Geant 
ereat trouble and uneasiness, aijd greatly oc- 
cupied his mind, in all the Vicksburg opera- 
tion, beginning in the Holly Springs move- 
ment, is suftioiently obvious in Badeau's nar- 
rative; but it appears thatin this particular ac- 
tion Gen. Gbant had no trouble or uneasiness 
about McClebmani>, for when he sent a mes- 
sage that he was engaged in the enemy's 
works and "hotly pressed," Gbabi rode away 
in an opposite direction, where the action 
had ceased. The rest of this report was a 
narration ot his achievements by the interior 
movement and of those now in his hands, 
which, as they were written by the same hand 
that wrote Uie dispatch concerning the as- 
sault^ were not diminished in the telling. 

For two da;-s the deadand dying of Grant's 
lierolc soldiers of the assault lay on the 
slopes before tbe Confederate works, and he , 
made no sign. He could not bury the dead 
nor «ire for the wounded without Qen. Pem- 
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behton's permission, and to ask tliis would 
disclose io the country a situation c[uite dif- 
ferent from that in his bulletin. At length, 
on tlie 2oth, Gen. Pkmbebtob sent this note; 



Vu 



wounded liHie been \siiK. in our 
no dlsposltton oti your piu-lof it < 
tbem being exhibited, in the uuni 



; of bos 



nity. : 



ire that you may be enaWed 
to remove your deed and dying men. If yon can 
not do Oiis, ou DotlScallon from yuu ibut hostilities 
wilL be suapended on your part lor the time speci- 
fied, 1 will sndeuTor to hare the dead buried, and 
tbe vfouudeu cared for. 

TothisGan. Orant replied at 3::«l p. m. 
appointing 6 p. ni. as the time fur the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. BAnEAti, in a foot note, 
defends Git:iNT against Pembertob's imputa- 
tion of iuhnniaiiity, for lie says the impossi- 
bility of relieving tliose wounded "was oc- 
casioned by Pekbbrton'b troops." He says 
also that this suRering of the wounded was 
only the fate of war; 



The 



friBhllully after every 
on those whom it leaves 



j But Gkakt's report to Hai.leck denied that 
] the assault was repelled; he said it only 
failed to enter the worts, and was still at die 
threshold. 

Badbati does not allow humanity to Gen. 
Pkmberton in this proposal to permit Gkant 
to care for his wounded and bury his dead; 
he conveys that Pbmbebton had another ob- 
ject in it—namely, to escape a pestilence bred 
by the stench of these dead Union volunteers. 
He says: 



Gen. Pembestos had another stratagem i 
this, and this reveals a fine stratagem o 
Grant's part. Continues Badeau: 

The offer was promptly aceepteii, and the tebe 
also availed themselves of the opportunity to can 
off tJie dead horses and mul^s that Jay in the 
front, and netB becoming very offcnBlvo to the bi 
sieged. These were the anlmalB ihal Peioberlo 
bad turned loose from the city, and driven over th 



'er Ibey were seen by the shanishooters from the 
isieeing army, that the stench arising from Ihejr 
putrefaction might annoy the enemy. 

. turned out, however, the stink wa.^ the 
solace of Gka.vt'e wounded soldiers, left to 

,niid this carrion, and to add thereto the ' 
steneh of their own rotting. As three days \ 
had elapsed since the action ceased, the i 
caring for tlie wounded had been 
much reduced. Gen. Pkmberton had before 
issued an order that the amniiinitioa in the 
cartridge boxes of the Union dead should be 
tarefully gathered in. From this it may he 
preaumea that they were also stripped under 
cover of niglit. 

But .tlie wounded could not be brought 
away nov the dead buried without the ene- 
my's perniisaioii. To Gen. Pbmbehton it was 
a matter of war etiquette that the side which 
needed such permission should ask it To 
Gen. Grant, to ask it would admit to tlie na- 
tion in his rear that the Confederates held the 
battleground, and would reveal a situation 
very different from that represented by his 
bulletins. Thus this abandonment was his ■ 
Hjlilitary ijecessity, and humauity to his own | 
heroic volunteers had to give way to his own 
necessity in order that the history' of the 
Vioksburg campaign might be rightly written 
in the public mind. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Two bliiody assaults hai 
Grant that tlie fortifications of Vicksburg 
could not be stormed, he put his army to the 
work of investing the place, and of approach- 
ing it by trenches, saps, and mines, and the 
other engineering works of a siege. The 
Confederate line of works, Badeau says, was 
eight miles long, and the national intrenched 
line twelve miles, and he saysGsANThad now 
about 40,000 men. 

The present force was inadequate to the iu- 
There was still a space of four 
between Gbakt's left and the river, 
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through which Gen. Pemberion might have 
escaped, or have debouched upon Gramt's 
left, while the army, yet an in trenched, was 
so extended in a. rough region that mutual 
support of its several corps was impracticable. 
But Gen, Pembeetoh'b experience had sub- 
dued his spirit. Beaides, from the beginning 
lie had resolved on a defensive course. His 
movement to attack Grant's rear at Uiilon's, 
was because of JoKBEtON'e urgeiicy, and 
ttEainst his own views. And now, when 
JOHKsiON tool: the military ground that the 
place was ot little consequence, and that he 
should let that go and save the army, Pem- 
EEETOS look the oppositi! vlew tliat the place 
was the essentia! tbing. In tliis iie coincided 
with the ideas of Grant, Hallbck. Lincoij!, 
and Stanton. 

The army was poorly equipped for a siege 
of snob immense lahnr. It was niuch worn 
by the hardships and privations of ihe march, 
and bad suffered heavily by battles and siclt- 
ness. Ijirge re-enforcements were needed to 
invest the place, and to fortify their own lines 
against sorties. Generals Huklbut and Peks- 
TiSB were ordered to stripGnANT's department 
to send forward "every available man th^t 
could gossibly be spared." And now Gen, 
GsABT, whose great slTategy_ in matching 
away from Vicksbnrg and Pemeebton's army 
to Jackson was to finally estingnish all inter- 
ference from the east, began to sound the 
alarm that Johnston was threatening him in 
the rear, which ho kept up to the end of tlie 

Admiral P rtbh ae t a Ir 'ale o i 
phihious and nsef 1 tr ops at h s 1 po al 
known as the Mat ne Br gade to deba t at 
Haine's Blufi and hold tl e place u 1 1 re- 
lieved by other forces. 

A division fro n HtK B T der B k Ge 
Kimball arrived June 3. On the 8th Brig. 
Gen, SooY Smith arrived with a division, and 
was placed at Haine's Bluff, SJays Baokau : 



Frontier" 

Chiel two divisions o{ the 9ih Cocp>*, under Major 
General Parae. were (tiverlfd from their tnaroli lo 
East Tennessee [from BiiriiBide's commnndl, and *- 
rived before VictaJUrg on the Mill ol trie same 



strip other departments, and cripple mon 
important operations to increase Qr4bt's 
army for the siege which bad been his own 
tactical objective. 

Thus was the Inng wanted movement into 
East Tennessee^ whose occupation now in co- 
operation with RosECR.t^s' Cliattano<%a cam< 
paigii, was bf much greater military impor- 
tance than Vicksbui^, suspended at a time 
when it was essential lo the true military 
movement down the center of the Confed- 
eracy. And while thns contracting Gbakt'b 
lines in the northern part of the Confederacy, 
and giving up important places to the enemy's 
possession, and suspending a co-operalJng 
movement which was essential to Rose- 
CRANs' campaign, in order to carry out a siege 
of a single place, Stawton treai«d all of 
RosECKANs' calls for troops and arms and cav- 
alry as eiouses tor delay, and at lengiih de- 
clared that he would not give him another 
man, and ordered biin peremptorily to march. 

So far was carried this policy of giving np 
all to make sure the taking of this place, that 
Oen. Banes was ordered to drop all and come 
to the help of Grant, which, had he done, 
would have lost the lower river and Loaia- 
iana—a military possession of tenfold more 
importance than Vicksbni^, 

Gen. Lasmas's division arrived on the 24th 
of May, and was placed defensively on the 
Hall's Ferry and Warrenton roads, south of 
the place. Hebron's division arrived on the 
11 th of Jnne, and took possession on the left. 
Then Lanman moved up, and to the right, 
connecting with McCteBN.*sn's left^ ''and for; 

plete." 

The plan of the siege was to work up to the 
fortifications by meansof trenches and under' 
ground approaches, into near positions, for 
another general assault; this from a line 
which Badeau says was twelve miles, and 
against a line ol eight miles. Like 
the assaults, the besieging approaches were 
along the whole line, and the object of them 
another assault along the whole line. The 
mind can have but a faint conception of the 
immensity of the work of siege approaches 
against a line of fortiti cations of eight miles, 
in a region of singular difficulties to the be- 
siegers, of which Oen. Grant wrote to Hal- 
lbck: "The position is as strong by hature 
as can possibly be conceived of, and is strongly 
(ortified," 
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Tlie besieging army is a!«i besieged. Ex- 
tended in a circuit to invest a place wtiicli is 
lield by an army, it is exposed to sorties from 
the center; therefore it must be intrenched al! 
along its line, and in_u8t be ever vigilant. 
Thus the besieging army has double labor, 
intrenching itself and trenching uiKin the 
place. The trench approaches have nioslly to 
be done by night. In general the conditions 
of such works are unhealthy, and the liard- 
ships great, but these were uiiexoeptionally 
so in the ravines aboul Vicksburg, where the 
fiery heat of the sun by day. the damp- 
ness of the nights, the scarcity of water, and 
the most irksome labor, told lieavily on the 
health and splriUof the Northern volunt«ers. 

They did not realise so vividly as Badrau 
the grandiieas of the strat^y whose objective 
ftaa a siege, and had made au exhaustive 
march on a circuit to achieve this consuni- 
mation. Adam Badkau airs a vocabulary of 
siege terms in describing the manner of the 
work, as if he had lately learned them. The 
details of the work are not necessary to this 
historical review, which concedes all the mag- 
nitude of the labor which BtcsAU asserts, and 
, and, in a great degree, 
a preparation tor another 
genera! slaughter, which, happily, was saved 
by the shortening of Pembebtok's supplies, 
and by bis idea tliat he could get better terms 
by giving to Grant the theatrical coup of a 
surrender on the 4th of July. 

In these siege approaches al! along the line, 
the whole army was encamped in the near 
ravines, so as to be "as close to the enemy's 
works as shelter eould be found; most of the 
camps were within 600 yards of the rebel 
parapet." This proximity made tlie fire of 
pickets and sharpsliooters incessant. Roads 
had to be opened in the rear for supplying 
the several parts of the army, and inner 
roads and covered ways to connect tlie sev- 
eral camps. Timber had to be cleared away 
for digging the approaches. In the list of 
mighty labors Bad BAii mentions eighty-nine 
batt«ries, not all in the first line, bat ad- 
vanced from time to time. He describes 
the construction of these as complete in detail, 
with all the technical terms thereunto be- 
longing. 

These batteries were connected by a line of 
rifle trend], which was advanced with tbem. 
These were constantly occupied by sharp- 
ahooters during the daylight, and by guards 



id advanced pickets during the night. Also, 

lierever an advanced cover for a man could 

be found a sharpshooter was placed. Alike 

for the style of the works and the style of the 

biographer, these specimens are quoted: 

Tha«tyIeottlie wort bi llie batteries waj varied, 
depeodhig on the miierial ihatcoutd be obtained 
ie time. In some caaes the lines were uettly 
illed with eaoious B»d fascines, stid lialahe'!) 
1 substantial plank plaiiormi: while la others 
iveiting of coagh bnards or cotton bales waa 

The embrasures were sometimes revetted with 
«ef cattle. « t ■> In all ■ 



iltj of keeping the em- 
braiuresclosed against rifle balls iiy plank shut- 
ters. someUmes swinging from H timber across the 
lop of the embrasure, sometimes merely placed in 
the euibi'asure, and temoted in firing. In close ap- 
proaches the sap was generally revetted with 
gabious, empty barrels or cotton bales, but some- 
times left entirely unrevelted, tor when the enemy's 
fire was heavy, It became diffloult to prevent the 
working partlgs from sinking the sap as deep as five 
or even all feel, wheu. ol course, jeveltlug became 
unnecessary. 

Material for gabions vvbb abundant, grapevines 
bems chleUy used, thougn this made the gabions 
Inccnveiilentl.v heavy, the vines belui; too large. 
Cane was also used lor wattling, the joints being 



was* frequeutiy 
•llflluulty was [ 
sbould be impel 
too heavy to use 



iroUecs which 



This extras.'! from much of the same sort 
shall suffice to show the elaborate details of 
the siege works, and the author's aptitude 
with the torms. Thesewere the lighter parts: 
the main work was the digging. Thus did all 
these labors and the daily game of single kill- 
ing go on along this line of twelve miles. At first 
the Confederates opposed Uie works with ar- 
tillery; but soon they ceased, partly to husband' 
tbelr ammunition, and partly becaiiHe famil- 
iarity gave them an idea that there was no 
present danger from the approaches. After a ^ 
time the opposition by musketry fire slack- 
ened, the beaieged having a short supply of 
percossioQ caps, ^ys Bade&u: 
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The aim ol the rebels Bwtued 10 be lo await an- 
otliBf Bssaalt, losing in the meantime as few men 
aipossible. This indi fference to Grant's apnrmieli 
became, at same points, almost Judjcroua. Ttie be- 
siegeis were accustomed tn cover the froot ot their 
nijuhlworliing parties by a line of pickets, or 
covering party, and while these were not t 
than a hundred yards, the eiiemj- wodM thfoi 
his pickets in front. At one point the rebel pickets 
entered into a r^ular agreement with those of the 
besiagere notlo Are on each other at night, and Hs 
t night, this 



?ntly f 



Ing parti 



eronrd his pickets oh the enemy's, 
working party to 



mixed, and. afte 
ofBeers arranged 
(he pickets in pla 
In tali view < 






s toaliow the 

push on another parallel. In 

I lines of pickets became inler- 

opposiDg 



n yards apart, and 



This gives the Confederate soldiers' idea of 
the danger of Grant's siege approaches. Nor 
is there anything to show that they under- 
rated it, or had any reason to fear the result 
o[ another general aasault froro'theae nearer 

Thus was the army expended in this dread- 
ful work along a line of twelve miles, in a 
burning sun by day and in the damps of the 
ravines by night, in the most unhealthy con- 
ditions, and in the most dispiriting labors 
that can be imposed on gallant soldiers; all 
of which; save the intrenching of theinselvea, 
were to be useless, and all of which were for 
an ultimate aim which would be another vain 
slaughter. Save that the besieged army may 
be short of provisions, Its hardships are less 
than of the besiegers. Its intrenching is 
mostly done. Its line of fortifications occu- 
pies the high ground; and ita holding of them 
is in a less unhealthy situation than that of 



The following description of the condition 
ot the besieged, save the matter of food, and 
save that the labor of the besiegers was vastly 
greater, needs but little modification to de- 
scribe that of the devoted volunteers of 
GBANi'sarray: 



The privations and exposures of the men were 




telling on their health and spidis. The miasmatic 


It is now certain that Johnston has already col 


exhalations of the swamps, rising through the hot 


lected a force from M.oon to 23,000 strong at Jack 


atmosphere ot June, enveLopea and penetralod 


son and Canton, and is nsmg every effort to in- 


their weary frames, exhausted by the long series of 






BtlackHaine's Bluff, and compel me to abandon 


Their numbers were reduced by eaaaalties, but lar 




mote by disease. Thonsands were tossing and 


he can get here. 



groaning in the hospitals, with none of the deli- 
cacies and llttie of the aitenlion that the sick re- 
auire [The women of Vinksbura did not n^lect 
the sick soldiers]; while those in the irencheewete 
hardly better off. 
Scorched by the sun, drenched by the rain, lia- 



s still, 






heroic, rebels defended tlieciladel whose fall t 
believed would ha tne fall of the Confederacy. 
Those who fought them the hardest coula not, and 
did not, fail to reoosnlie their splendid gallantry 
and thorough devotion to an uarighceous cause. 

That this descriplion is aliJte applicable to 
Ghakt's better fed, hot more severely worked 
and more unhealthily situated army, is ob- 
vious from the inevitable conditions, and is 
further shown by Gen. Grant's statement W> 
Gen. Hallkck, even after the army had beet) 
inspirited by the capture ot Vicksburg, that 
it was now greatiy erhausted, and "entirely 
unfit fur any duty requiring much marching," 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



Gen. Grant's strategic march awa.v from 
Vickaburg and the Confederate army, to 
scatter any gathering forces on the east, so 
that he roiglit have Pembebton's army "iso- 
lated from the would be Confederacy," had 
entirely (ailed in its purpose, as has been 
seen; for according lo Badeau not only did 
the fear of Johnstok in iiis rear constrain him 
to sacrifice his army in a vain assault on the 
Vicksbuig in trench nients, but he was in con- 
tinual apprehension of tliis, and was not at 
any time re-enforced enough to quiet his un- 

On the 25th he wrote Gen. Banks, asking 
him to come and help take Vicksbui^. On 
the 31st he wrote Halleck this alarming 
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/ On tlie same day he receired a letter from 
Banks asking for 10,000 uiec tolielp him take 
Port Hudaoi), to which he answered that with 
this number, or even half so iijany talten 
away: "I should be crippled boyoiid redemp- 

Halleck telegraphed June 2: 

Yours or Iha 24th is received. I will do all 1 can 
toassistyou. I tiave sent dl»^pat^h afUtr dispatch 
lo Bants to Join yon. Why he does noi I do nol 
undetstand. His separate operating on Port Hnd- 
son is in direct violation of nls mitiuetions. If 
possible send him this dispatch. My last dispatch 
from him was May 4. 

Bakks had invested Fort Hudson, whose 
possession was as important to the possession 
of the Missisaippi River as Vicksbucg, to say 
nothing of all Louisiana, which this order 
virtually required himtoabandon. Itappears 
fortunate that communication with Banes 
was so remarkably infrequent. Gbast, how- 
ever, sent him Halleok's dispatch. 

Another instance of the alarm which 
Grant's fears of Joknsiok creafjid at Wash- 
ington, and of the jolted state of the heads 
there, is shown in Lincoln's telegram to Gbaht, 
OS follows: 

WabhikGtos, D. C, 6'30 P. M., June 2, 1863. 

Are you in communication with Oen. Banks? 

Is he coming toward you, or going further off? Is 



ig directly to 



ou by H 



In fact there had been nothing to hinder, 
save that even the armed ships could not 
the guns at Port Hudson, and that to i 
was to abandon Louisiana. June H (i 
telegravlied this: ''Joukston is still colleet- 
Jng troops at Canton and Jaeksou. Som 
coming over t^e railroad, and all the col 
is joining his standard." 

June 8, Grant dispatehed to Hallbck. "It 
is reported that three divisions have left 
Bbaog's array to join Johnston. Beeckim- 
HiDGE is known to have arrived." Gen. J. E. 
Johmston's narrative shows that Bbeckik- 
eiusr's division and 2,000 cavalry were all 
that he received from Bbagg's Array of the 
Teunessee, making 8,400, or 7,939 "effectLve. 
His report shows that his force during the 
siege was not J'aised beyond about 24,000 men, 
and these greatly crippled by the want of 
iransportation, InJoHNsiOH'sreport isanote- 
worthy statement of the time prior to his com- 
ing to PsMBBBTos's help, and to Gen. Geast's 



<t of the Mi« 



rgiiig from the sw 

sissippi. He states that from the time of his 

arrival at Tullahoma "until the 14th of April 

Gen. Fembertok's reports all by telegraph, 

indicated that the efTorts of the enemy would 

against Gen Braoi rather than h maelf, 

d looked to the abandonment of his at- 

jpts at Vicksburg 

JoH^STON ( ites this from Pemberto"j 'I 
Q sat stied R<-sei,babs wU be re-enforted 
jm Grant s arm\ Shall I order troops to 
Tnllahoma Hi'i report thowi also that he 
decided aa be telegraphed ihe Secretary of 
War; To take from Brago a forte which 
would make tins armv nt to oppose Qbakt, 
would involve yield ng Tennessee For 
himself he dei,icled that BttAua s holding of 
Tennchbee against Posecbans was more im- 
portant tlian to raise the siege of Viokaburg, 
but in reply to the urgency of the War De- 
partment he threw on it the responsibility 
of reverainj, this judgment He "iaid in a 
telegram ol Ju'ne 12 It is for the govern- 
ment to decide between *his btaie and Ten - 

• This gi\es the relative importance which 
Gen. J Bj Johmitov placed on \irksburg, 
and on the line then threatened bj Gen. 
RosBCEAHs It shows also the important 
part whiLh Uoseubais position and attitude 
exercised on the \ cksburg operation. 
Neither Gba NT ntr the Washington authori- 
ties appreciated these mihtary elements 

To prevent JoH^aTON s approach from, the 
east, expeditions were sent as far a'l B g Black 
River to destroy all bridge? and everything 
that could be oi use to an army Gen Blaie, 
with 12,000 men, was sent up the Yaaoo. The 
expedition "moved along the Yazoo about 
forty-live miles," destroying on itsretum "all 
stock, forage, roads, and bridges," thus "pre- 
venting Johnston from moving upon Vicks- 
burg in that direction, and from drawing 
supplies from the region between the two 

On Blaib's return another force was sent 
up to watcli the crossings of the Big Black 
Hiver from Bridgeport, and complete the de- 
vastating of the country. GKAni'sorder said: 
"It is important that the country be left so 
that it can not subsist an army in passing 
over it. Wagons, horses, and mules should 
be taken from the citizens, to keep them from 
being used for the Southern army." Ghaut 
dispatched to Halleck "I wUl make a 
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waste of all the country I 



I between the 



Trotible now began on the weat aide oE the 
Mississippi, where Grant still had a base of 
snppliea at Milliken's Bend, and a post at 
Richmond, and where he had to keep forces 
to prevent the Confederates from re-enforc- 
ing and supplying VicksburK from that side. 

On the 7th of June a Confederate furoe, 
which Badeao states as 3,000, attacked Milli- 
ken's Bend, which "was successfally de- 
fended by black and white troops under Brig. 
Gen. I>ENNiB, ably assisted by the gunboats 
Choctaw and Lexington." Gramt re-enforced 
Dennis with a brigade, with orders to drive 
the enemy beyond Richmond. A subsequent 
dispatch from Gbast to Halleck, dated June 
27, disclosed an attempt of military philan- 
thropy to the colored people, which was dis- 
aatrouB to them. It contained this pregnant 
mention ; "I may have lo abandon protection 
of the leased plantations from here to Lake 
Providence, to resist a threatened attack from 
KiBBY Smith's forces.' 



The reader can tak 
this. The plantatioi 
abandoned bad bee 
people as if they wen 
of thearmy. These w 



I the full purport of 
is which the owners had 
n leased to the colored 
> secure in the protection 
! left to the ten- 
der mercies of their masters, aided by Con- 
federate troops. Yet, after this experience, 
Gen. Skbeman repeated the same cruel be- 
nevolence on the Savannah Eiver. 

Apprehensive that he might be forced to 
raise the siege. Gen. Gbast prepared Haine's 
Bluffas a place from which, as Bad eau says, 
the National forces "could still concentrate 
for a new effort either against the city or its 
means of supply. The orders were to fortify 
it so that it could be held against a sudden 
movement by 10,000 men, and be capable of 
givinK protection to at least 40,000." 

This fortification required a line of several 
miles of rifie trench, and five batteries on 
commanding poinla. Geast informed Sheb- 
MANonthe 11th that if Haine'a Bluff should 
be besieged, ''you will be detached tempo- 
rarily from your command here to take com- 
mand of Haine's Bluff," This contemplated 
the singular predicament of besieging Vicks- 
" It Haine's Bluff. 

said: "Ilia evlaeotlhe 



On the same day Gran 
enemr hare brought lai 
Bnigg'a aimj, and I cat 
other desiEU t 



raise [be aleES of VicLsb 



He had now 10,000 or 12.0TO men at Haine's Bluff. 
. ordered both McPtiersoQ and Snerman to botd 
pari of their forces in readiness, in case that place 
ihoula be besieged. 

He also gave "detailed instructions" to 
MoCleenand to govern him in such' an emer- 
gency. "On the 22d positive information was 
received that Johjtston was crossing the Big 
Black Biver, and intended marching imme- 
diately on Grant." Gen. Grant thereupon 
formed an army of the rear from the several 
, which amounted to nearly half of Gen. 
Gbant's array, and placed Shebmak in com- 
mand. But this was not enough, and this 
army ot the rear was set at work in a like 
colossal labor to fortify a line to the Big 
Black River, which is ten miles from Vicks- 
burg. Says Badbao: "A line of works was 
now constructed from the Yaaoo to the Big 
Black River, quit* as strong as those which 
defended Vicksburg, so that the city was not 
only circumvallated, but counter vallated, as 
well." 

A ciroumvallating line of intrenchraenls of 
twelve miles, pushing its approaches along 
the whole line by trench and sap and mine 
and new batteries, constructed with all of Ba- 
OBAii's vocabulary of technical termsl A 
"countervallating" line of fortiflcationa of 
several miles at Haine's Bluff! Another 
countervallating line of intrenchments of 
ten miles to Big Black River, "quite as strong 
as those which defended Vicksburg." Thus 
merrily went the pickax and the spade, in the 
work of the siege which had been the ob- 
jective, and in the fear ot Johnston, who in 
the first instance was to be finally disabled 
from interfering with Vicksburg by Ghaut's 
preparatory march to Jackson. 

Still was Grant in a state of alarm. Says 

BAOEAI7 ; 

Grant's position, however, was at this time 
peculiar, il not precariona. He was agalu between 
two laree rebel armies: besieging one, he was him- 
self Ihreateaed withasiege bytheothsr; while if 
both combined to assault him from dilTecent eldes, 
it seemed quite possible that the earrison of Vlek- 

lonE struggling, might even yet elude his grasp. 

Meanwhile what was Johnston doing? The 
forceswhich had been divided at Jackson had 
been united; also LoaiNa's division, by the 
23d of May. By the 4th of June Bekckis- 
bidge's division and some other troops bad 
arrived, raising his force, according to hia 
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report, to "about 24,000 iofantry and artil- 
lery and 2,000 cavalry," this force "deficient 
in artillery, in ammunition for a1! srma, and 
field transportation." "The- draft upon the 
country had bo far reduced the number of 
' horses and mules that it was not until iste in 
Jnne that draft animals could be procured." 

Johnston, Bbagg, and the Confederate Gov- 
ernment decided tliat to take troops from 
Bbaog, in the then attitude of Roseckans. 
would be to yield npr Tennessee. The Con- 
federacy had not the forces in any other 
quarter lo re-enforce Johnston to cope with 
such an army as Grant now had. To 
strengthen his array to rescne Pekbebton, 
JoHKSTOM sent orders to Gen. Gahdnek to 
evacuate Port Hudson and join liiui, but this 
was not obeyed. On the 23d he received a 
dispafoh of the 21st from Gabdneei, that he 
was threatened by the movement of Banks, 
and asking re-enforcements. Thereupon John- 
ston repeated his ordersfot the evacuation, 
saying; "You can not be re-enforced. Do not 
allow yonraelt to be invested. At every risk 
save the troops, and, if practicable, move in 
this direction." This dispatch did not reach 
Gaehnsb, Port Hudson being now invested. 

When Gen. Pembebtok had been compelled 
to fall back to Big Black River Bridge, he in- 
formed JoHKSTON of his disaster and of his 
apprehension that he would he compelled to 
fall back still, and that if so, his position at 
Snyder's Mills (Haine's Blutf) would be un- 
tenable. He added: "I have aboat sixty 
days' provisiouB at Vicksburg and Snyder's. 
I respectfully await your instructions." 
JoHMfiiOH replied ou the same day, the 17th: 

>f/" IIHaine'a Bluff t« unteoable, ViokHbui^is of no 
value, and cannot be helit If, tberefore, you are 
Invasled in Viotsburg you must ultimately surren- 
der. Under such oironra stances, instead of loslne 



and itj depeadeasii 
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This was military judgment as to the value 
of Vlcksburg, and prescience as to the result. 
But Gen. Pbmbeeton took a different view of 
the value of Vicksburg, and he had already 
retired with its lines when he received this 
order, which he says came to him about noon 
of the 18th, while engaged with several gen- 
eral ofBcers in an inspection of the intrench- 
raents, and that at the same moment the en- 
e my wflB reported to be advancing by the 



ition of Vicksburg! It n 



PoLLABD says that Pkmbkkton bad confi- 
dential instructions from President Davis, 
upon which he disobeyed Johnbtos'b order, 
Pembkbton continues, in his report: 



I believed it in my power to hold Vicksburg. I 
knew and appreciated the earnest desire of tbe 
Bovernment and people that it shoul 
" "^ " As lone «eo es the 17th of Febru as 
a letter addressed to bis Eicellency, the Pr 
I had suf^efited the possibility of tiie m 

of VEoksburE by land and water, and for reaso 

the necessit; of ample supplies of amm as 

well as of anbslBteuce, lo atand a siege, 
tion met bis favorable coaslderutlon, na ad 
ammunition was ordered. 

Thus had Gen. Pembeeion decid d 
hand that it would be better to risk m 

invested in the place, on the 
the siege being raised from with 
to let go the place and save b m 

Pembehton wrote Johnbton on the h 

he bad laid his instructions before 
of war of all his general officers, 
"the opinion was unanimously eipr ^s d 
it was impossible to withdraw the am m 
this position with such morale and ma- 
terial as to be of further service to the Con- 
federacy." 

Thus were Gen. Johnston and his be- 
leaguered subordinates playing at cross pur- 
poses, he holding that the interior was the great 
objective, and the army more important than ; 
places, and striving to concentrate that; they / 
holding that places were the -vital part, and ' 
permitting themselves to be shut up in them, ' 
and so losing both the army and the places, i 
and laying open the interior. In this they ] 
seemed to think themselves supported by a | 
power higher than Gen. Joenbtos. From the I 
time when Gen. Pehbeetoh retreated into j 
Vicksburg, and announced his decision to 
stay until the siege should be raised from ' 
without, and Gen. Johnston's order to Gen, 
Gabdnib to eracnate Port Hudson, found 
him invested by Gen. Banks, Johhston's ex- 
pectation did not rise higher than a move- 
nieijt i^gain3t the besieging array at Vicka 
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bu^, co-operative with one by Pkmbektom to 
figbt his way out. . But h it p d 

ence with Pbsjberton was un t d th t 

commander does not appear t h h d y 
positive idea of co-operating h 

attempt. The decision wh b h d h 

Generals made on tb^ 18tb, th t t w m 
possible to withdraw the am f m \ k 
bnrg with Buch morale and material as to be 
of further service to the Confederacy, had 
much more reason now that the place was in- 
vested. 

The action of Pembektoh and Gabdneh 
made Johnbtok'b relief of either Vicksbui^ or 
Port Hudson impracticable at the beginning, 
and the arrivina additions to Geabi'8 army 
made it more hopeless as time went on. In 
no other way than by moving Bbagg's army 
in mass couid the Confederacy make Johk- 
SION strong enough to raise the siege of Vicks- 
burg. As to an attempt to relieve Port Hud- 
son, Johwston's report says: 

The wsnt of field tiansportatlon Tendered any 
movement tor the reliol of Port Hudson imiKiEsible, 
had a nurch in Ibat direclion heen advisable. But 
such a march would have enabled Grant (who had 

strayed my army, aad from ths moment tliaC I put 
my iroops in molioa in that direcllon Ihe whole of 
MiddLi; aud North Misalsaippi would have been 
open to tee eaemy. 

In this, as in the rest of Gen. Johnston's 
reports, it will be observed that he took ja 
radically different view of the objective and 
scope of Gien. Grant's operation from that 
taken by GEAifr. Johkstok supposed that 
Ghabt's objective was to take and occupy 
Mississippi, and that his taking of Vicksburg 
was only aa a means to that end- Hence he 
spoke of it from the beginning as an opera- 
tion which embraced the State. This idea 
governed his dispositions of his troops when 
GaUil took Jackson. His military mind 
could not comprehend that all this mighty 
operation had no aim beyond the place of 
Vicksburg, and that it intended nothing in 
the interior but devastating raids. He re- 
sisted the pressure from the Richmond gov- 
ernment, to sacrifice his tittle army iu a 
desperate attempt to save Vicksbnrg, because 
he regarded the interior as of more import- 
ance; and because, as a military man, lie sup- 
posed that the interior was the real objective 
of the Vicksbui^ campaign. 
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Gen. Grant's authorised biographer stateB 
that when he began the work of the siege, 
after the second assault, he "had now about 
40,000 men for duty." This means the num- 
ber present for duty, which is in general 
much less than Uie number on the muster 

Additional forces continued to arrive. 
Badb4U mentions 31.000 from GBiHT's de- 
partment; "Herron'b division, the strongest 
in the combined army, from Schofirlo's com- 
mand," and two divisions of the 9th Corps, 
'■diverted from their march to East Tennes- 
see." By this time, says Badbal-, "Grant's 
force amounted to about 75,000 men;" but all 
these corps, added to 40,000 effectives, must 
have made considerably more than this num- 
ber. Gen. J. E. Johnexok's report gave 24,000 
infantry and 2,000 cavalry a,s his whole force 
aft«r he had received all the troops that it 
was thougiit prudent to draw from Bbagg's 
army. Gen. Pemeeston, after he had retired 
within the Vicksburg lines, stated to Gen. 
Johnston that his whole effective force for 
manning the lines was 1S,500. 

It appears that Gkaht's effective force was 
at any time as great as that of Johnston and 
Pbmberton combined. His situation must 
have been very faulty if their separation by 
his army made them more dangerous. By 
the middle of Jnne Grant's force was twice 
as great as that of both Johnstok and Pem- 
BEETON. Yet bis alarm for his rear did not 
cease, nor the dreadful labor h h th 
posed on the troops, in fortityi g t d f se 
and in pnshing forward sap m t h 
and battfiries preparatory to th ass It 
along the whole line. 

This alarm was not witlioi t ffi t 
son, and the reason exhibits th f I 1 

tary position into which Gra h d b ^1 1 
his army, by abandoning tl t d 

taking his army, around to th dg wh t 
was isolated from all oth p t 

where, instead of co-operatii f 1 d d 

that other operations he siispe d d p i d 
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to iielp him besiege a, single aide place; where 
it gave ap to the Confederacy all the com- 
iQUnications and resources of the interior, 
and all the advantage of uniting these armies 
to fall ii[)on hira while, thus held indefimtc- 
ly it bav 

The hideous humor of the cOTiduct of the 
war and of the relative value placed on 
military operations and of the history made 
at that time has a broad illustration in the 
circumstances that Gbast had succeeded by 
\*hat lias thought a most brilliant movement 
in placing his army in an "sola ted position 
where he saw that if Be sh nld on t 
would he routed; that Gen R e h n po 
tion, which he held aga nst the ai^ y of 
Gkant, Halleck. and St it v wa* tl at 
which saved Grakt's ope a on { m ta lu e 
and enabled him to captu e '\ ksbutg and 
so become the autocrat of the armj . 

All this is clearly shown by Geant's inces- 
sant alarm because of BaAuti's army, and by 
Gen. J. E. Johnston's statement that the atti- 
tude of Gen. RoBEORANs was that which pre- 
vented the Confederate chieftains from draw- 
ing forces from Bbago's army, to raise the 
siegeof Yicksburg, All this proves hthe mili- 
tary discernment of Gen RosECRAHS whore 
sisted when Grant and Halleck and 'ftiN 
TON in their panic wanted to push him for 
ward unpreparel m order t« relieve (tBaht 
He slowed that it would risk both armie" 
and th B is ev dent Outs de of \ ictsburg 
were forces which if ui ited would greatlv 
outnumber his If he I ad pushed forward 
[ and met a reverse the united Confederate 
' Army could then turn in i cru'li Grant 

But while he had not a for e lanje enough 
for an advance, the Confederates thought his 
advance imminent. Thus secure in his threat- 
ening position he lield Braqo's army, and 
thereby delivered Grant from a perilous situa- 
tion, and enabled him to end a destructive 
campaign in the siege and capture of a place 
which was magnitied to the malciiig of his 
military and political fortunes. 

But Gen. Ghapjt's military vision was 
focused on a side place. In his single idea 
that.all should be concentrated on that, he 
could not perceive that Gen. RoffBcsANS was 
protecting him from Bbagg's array. His 
sciousness of the isolated and faulty 
to which he had brought his army by leaving 
the interior, (« head off McClbbnakd, allowed 
no cessation to his fear of Bragq and Johb- 



stos, to his calls for help, and hiB defensive ! 
works. Starvation was doing the work for 
him, but because of this alarm from the 
interior ha thought hecould not wait for this, 
and he was intending another assault from 
the whole line, under conditions which made 
success no more probable than before. 

This Confederate recognition of the line 
which was vital to the Confederacy, and of 
the importance of the position and objective 
of Gen. RoBECBASs, gives an idea of what 
might have been had Gen. Gkant been 
'n the interior, where his army was, 
suj.porting or co-operative to Robe- 
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department in the fall of 1863 he 
have formed an army greater than the 
Confederacy could combine in the West- The 
could easily have given EflSB- 
anotber adequate array, and the two 
couid have made a campaign to the gulf. 
Such a campaign down the interior would 
have made Vicksburg untenable and of no 

Whata wonderful course of cross purposes 
was that which made the several operations 
in the several departments as if they were 
antagonistic: as if the objective were not so 
much success as t<i prevent another depart- 
ment commander from succeeding; which 
permitted Gen. Grant, in a department 
which had 130,000 men, towithdrawhis army 
from a line to the heart of the Confederacy, 
and from all support and co-operation with 
any other military operation, and to isolate 
and neutralize it down the Mississippi, 
crippling all other operations in the West for 
a year, making the conditions which brought 
disaster to another isolated army, con- 
suming an incredible number of volun- 
teers, giving up territory, places, and com- 
munications in Tennessee which had been 
the objective of a previous year's campaign, 
and achieving nothing of any decisive effect 
in ending the war! 

This was the way that a million and a half 
of men had to be called out to put down' 
the rebellion, which would have yielded to 
decisive evidences of military superiority. 
This was the way that the country was sub- 
jected to the consumption and devastation of 
civil war for four j-ears, when such numbers 
and such troops, if the conduct of the war 
had been directed by a comprehensive plan, 
could have ended it in 1R62. This was the 
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way that patriotic volunteers, the most gal- 
lant soldiers the world ever saw, who were 
pushed into inceaaanthardshipa and slaughter, 
as if they were of no value, were robbed of 
the glory which tliey so dearly earned, by 
nijlitary incompetency, not in their in 
diate officers, but in the great chiefs, who 
a3B\imed to know all of the art of war, but 
whose ideas of its general conduct could rise 
no higher than detached departments and de- 
vastating raids or disjointed campaigns upon 
local places. 
During the dreadful morlt of the siege, ta wit, 
n the 18th of Jane, the ai which Gen. Gb«nt 
f bad held suspended over the neck of McCi,Ea- 
1, by warrant o£ Secretary Stahtob's tele- 
giim of May 6, was let faU, and Grant re- 
moved him from the command of the 13th 
Corps, and appointed Gen, Oed in his place. 
ts Grant's principal objective of the 
Vickshurg campaign at last achieved. The 
1 reader will remember that while 
Geant was at Hanfeinson's Ferry, he received 
■ throufehMr Chieles A D4n* Assistant be 
retary of War for observation in the field 
ber telegram antborizing him to remo 
' officer who stood in h s way and th 
reader will read ly comprehend that th a re 
markable plenary authority did not com 
without much intriguing of Gen Gha^t 
against McCtBRKAUD 

howeier was nopp-irtune Mc 
J corps had just made a most 
arduons march from Miliiken s Bend to Hard 
Times, scattering the Confederate detach- 
ments, and building a road for the rest of the 
army; had then made the forced march to 
Port Gibson, and beaten the enemy, which 
secured ftie success of the Vickaburg opera- 

Donelson, and as it would not he easy to 
keep McCi,EBNAHs's name from going to the 
country with it — although Grant never men- 
tioned it— the news ot his removal from com- 
mand would not seem to the country a fitting 
' accompa n i men t. 

But as the campaign went on the conditions 
grew more nnlitting, Badeau relates that 
GttANT designedly shifted the army round so 
as to pat McClebband from ttie right to the 
left while McPbeeson and Shehman moved on 
Jackson, but this brought McCleenakd to the 
front, when the two tramps informed Geajst 
that Gen. Peubbrtoh had crossed the Big 
Black and was coming to attack him, In 



this way one ot McClkrkaiio's divisions came 
Hrst to Champion's Hill, and although Grant 
sent it jo the slaughter as if that were his ob- 
jective, it gained a victory. Then, through 
Grant's wonderful luck, McClbrsand's corps 
came upon the enemy's strong position at 
Big Black River bridRe and carried it by 
storm, which was the most brilliant action of 
the whole campaign. 

By another stroke of Graft's wonderCnl 
luck, McClerkahd'e troops alone made a 
lodgment in the Vicksburg (ortificationB in 
the assault of the 22d, and the intelligence 
of their partial success so alarmed wsant 
that he rode off to the other end of the line. 
All this kept patting the opportunity for re- 
moving him/ further away; but at last Mc 
Clebnand made it with his pen— another ex- 
ample that, in the hand of a great General, 
the pen can do that which the sword has 
failed to do. McCuernanu issued a congratu- 
latory address to his command, recounting 
its deeds in the Bonaparte style, and this was 
p d me newspapers in the Korth. 

B rrates the affair with great 

so m nd it was conducted with the 

so n n d form of a rehearsed plan. He 



Fberf on. couctisd in the stiongest and m< 
□am language, and compliiiiiingof e, con^r 
order issued by McCleraaud U> his corps oi 
o/ May. 

The address was in the Bonapartish styL 
which military men in general affect, but it 
did not in fact overstate the doings of thi 
corps. As a whole these hod been di 
guislfcd. 

Gen. Shebhah's letter aiilieged that the pub- 
lication of this address was a violation of the 
order which forbids the publication of all 
official letters and reports. The particularly 
offensive part is in the following: 

On tJie 22iJ. in pursnance of the order of the Cora- 
niBDder of tbe depBTtmeat, you aassutted the 
eQBinj'B defenses In trout ai 10 o'clock a, ra,, and 
wiihin thirty minutes had made a lodgment,, and 
plantedyonrcolora upon t\yool hts bastions. Tbls 
partial success called into exerolfethe'lifulieBt hero- 
ism, and was only gained by a bloody and protracted 
struegle. Yet It was gained, aud was the first and 

line of oQr army. 

>rnearly eight honrs, under a scorching sun 
deemictive Are, sou firmly held your fooiiue. 
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and only withdrew when the enemy had larESlT 
massed their forces and concentrawd ttieir atlacli 
upon you. How nod why the general aesanU 
(fttled, it would be useless now to eiplaln. The 13th 






li' 



worlia should be carried; and what, in the other. 
In mussing a strong [orce upon a wealtened poini. 

This WAS too much; yet the reflection was 
not on Shehman and McPheeson and their 
troips, but on the Commanding General, It 
even arraigned the ordering of the aaaault. 
Perhaps Gen. MoCLEEBAriD expected that this 
would finish his command. Perhaps he 
thought, inasmuch as tia corps had been the 
advance in most of the labors, marches, and 
battles since leaving Milliken's Bend, and had 
not been mentioned in Ghaut's bulletins, save 
to deny to it any credit in this assault, and to 
charge most of the alauKhter on Lim, while 
Grant was incessantly making charges against 
him in an underhand way to Halleck, that 
he would now have his aay for once, and get 
it before the country, whatever the C( 
quences. Who can deny that in fair play 
something was due to himself, and still more 
to the soldiers of his command, who were 
put under the ban of the Commanding Gen- 
eral because he and his army circle were 
resolved to break down Mrf^i,BESAND? 

The letters of SHEEMAtr and McPhebson 
were very indignant, and showed much per 
sonal hostility to McClkenan'c. but their in- 
dignation was not pertinent Co Che real 
offense, which was to Grant rather than 
them. Baobau relates that Grant sent 
McGlbrnakd a peremptory demand for a copy 
of the congratulatory order, and thereupon 
removed hini from command, stating thi 
Hallece as the cause, and adding; "I should 
have relieved him long since for general 
fitness for his position." Thus waa the army 
relieved ot an internal conflict which occu- 
pied Grant's mind rather more than the 
Confederate enemy. Thus were the other two 
corps relieved from the bad esample of the 
presence of a ranking commander of an army 



corps who was not of the Military Institute. 
shed no tears over ih.e 
Gen. McClesnand. It was neces- 
sary that he should go. Hia rank placed big i 
troops under a cloud, which their successes 
ly darkened. Notwithstanding his good 
fortune in action, in al! this operation, be- 
Arkansas Post, the general result 
of his appointment to a high command had 
fortunate. His river eipedition Had 
demoralized Gen. Geakt in a campaign in ' 
and had drawn him from the 
' line to the disastrous river op- 
prevent McClbrmand. a cam- 
orificed in order to beat him, and 
the consequence was the consumption of a 
great army in the Mississippi swamps, and 
an operation which was the inversion of all 
military rules, which made Vicksbuig at laat 
a barren victory. 

One of his divisions had fallen by separa- 
tion under the immediate command of Gen. 
Grant at Champion's Hill, and he had seen 
wtiat came of it. In Gen. Geaht's bulletins 
no credit could be gained by McOlekband's 
troops while he was in command. His re- 
moval was therefore a military necessity; the 
successes of hia corps, in which it had been 
singularly fortunate, made the necessity 
ly the more imperative. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 



By the 30tb of June 220 w posi- 

tion against the Vicl. b j, f ficat ons. 
These, however, were n )j 11 fl Id guns, 
and the effect of their fi th nt ich- 

ments by day was quickly pa d by n ght. 
One battery of heavy gu n th ght was 
furnished and manned b th ay 

In McCLBRBiBii's corps was a battery of six 
30-pounder Farrott guns. An attempt was 
made to put in battery the gpns of the sunk- 
en gunboat Cincinnati, near the rivet above 
the fjDwn, when "it was hoped that the town 
might be reached from this point and mnch 
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damage done," but although much digging 
was done to prepare this battery, the want of 
sling-carts to transport the guns through the 
bottom delayed its completion until the 
capitulation. The Confederate forces mad£ 
but little use o( their artillery to resist the 
siege approaches, and the musfeetry "was 
sparingly used in comparison, with that of 
the besiegers." ''Tlie aim of the rebels 
seemed to be to await another aasault, losing 
io the meantime as few men as possible. 
This indifference to Gkaht'e approach be- 
came at some points almost ludicrous." 

The Confederates j-eokoned that they could 
repulse another assault as before, and that 
the raising of the siege from the outside, or 
starvation on the inside, would settle the 
afEair before Grant's digging became danger- 
ous. Ammunition was not scarce with them, 
save percussion caps for muskets. Various 
devices were used to smuggle in these. But 
while little damage was done to the fortiSca- 
tiona or their defenders by the investing 
batteries, great damage was done to the town 
hy the bombardment from mortar boats of 
the navy, which were made fast to the 
further side of the tongue of land opposite 
Victsburg. These sent their shells into the 
middle of the city, driving the inhabitants to 
caves for shelter. Seven mortars were drop- 
ping their bombs into the populous part of the 
town day and night, to which were sub- 
sequently added heavy guns in position. 

On the 25th of Jane an eitensive mine, on 
the Jacltson road, in MoPhbe^on's front was 
fired. It extended iMrty-live feet from the 
starting point, and branched into three, in 
all whicl»2,700pounds of powder were placed; 
this baolted by cross timbers and sand bags. 
Gen. Qkvnt's telegram to Halleck gave this 



cienttobold two reeimenla o[ infantry. Our men 
took Immediale possessiun and still bald it. The 
flgbl [or It nas been incessant, and llmsiarvti 
not been able to establish bfltterit.>s in Ibe b. 
Eipeet U) succeed. 

This'and BaoEio's more detailed 
give an idea of the aim of mining in this 
siege, from which it appears that the object 
not to malfe a practicable opening for assi 
and entering the place, but to malte a era 
commanded by a high and unscalable bank 
on the enemy's side, into which to send 



troops with a rush, to be butchered in a hud- 
dle, with so expectation of results, save to 
kill a few of the enemy in exchange for 
many. Says Badeaiii 

■The crat«r was cone shaped, and entirely es- 
posedto field proieotlles or loadea sbella thrown 
I; but UuPbPreon's men rusbed into ibis 
pull, liehttne and throwing ttrenades in relurii. 
S, hoirever. [ram bis hlgbei posillon, 
iw ten shells to their one. and in nearly 
could see to direct tbem witb deadly eC- 
^ed, the rebels had only to lay the lighted 
1 me parapet and roll ihem down, 
^matic aitfimpi caitld be made lo carry 
■'s work, ot to take possession of his para- 
pet and run bojaux [trenobes] along the exterior 
lope, yet ail nlgot long parlies of men, nfty, siity, 

not sbaped into banijuettEs [meantug witb 
lyer], and fired at the enemy they conld not 
or afi^r tbe fiiat bout ibe rebels ceased to ap- 
r>n (be parapet at all. eontonting tlicmselves 
the use of erenades. After awhile feathered 
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Tbe "lay" reader has to inquire if the ob- 
ject of siege mining is to make a death hole 
for our own soldiers, and whether this sending 
our own volunteers into a slaughter pit, for 
the chance that for ten of them one of the 
enemy may be killed, is war. 

This bole of death is an example of a system 
of butcher tactics which became chief in the 
war, and came to be received aa the art of war. 
It was a brutal reckoning that whereas the 
North could raise three soldiers to the South's 
one, the sacrifice of our three to their one was 
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The 



t of 



generalship became degraded to these tactics 
of "death holes," and ■■hills of death," and 
of sending gallant volunteers to the slaughter 
against intrenchmenta, thinking a commander 
great in ratio to his destruction of his own 
men. Strategy, tactics, and maneuver were 
contemned, and he became greatest who 
pitched his army into the slaughter, without 
skill, and then pitched in again in tbe same 
blind manner until his army was consumed. 
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The most prominent hiBtocian. of the war 
gave to this horrible system the name of "the 
V tactics of sttrition." It came to be set forth 
tia a, principle of the art of war that it wus a 
mutter of killing so many men, and that the 
side which had most men had most to be 
killed, and it made little difference how it 
was done. Geii. Shekmab expressed tliia with 
interesting candor in his leasons, in the 
United Service Magazine, for the unguarded 
state of the army at Pittabui^ Landing, and, 
in his memoirs, for the assault at Kenesaw, 
and again in his address at the meeting of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac at Hart- 
■ford, June 8, 18S1, when he j ustified the opera- 
tions of Gen. Grakt from the Kapidan U> 
Cold Harbor by this principle; 

( War is an awful game, and deraands death and 

! 1 destramion. A eectniii amount ol flsntlug—of till- 
ing— hiud lo be done, and ihe tiauka of the Eapldan 
i and Alaciapony were a? good a place for it rh ihoae 
; ol the Jamesand Appoinartox, 



But if war is only a matter of anakilled 
butchery, why have a military institute to 
.teach it? And if this he all of war, is there 
an impassable gulf between the professional 
and the volunteer? Can we expect to always 
have 8ucU conditions in our wars that we can 
afford to sacrifice three of our soldiers to do 
for one of the enemy, and therefore can af- 
ford to contemn all the art of war. 

Having failed to make the mine practica- 
ble for anything but "the death hole," another 
mine was be.?un, which was exploded on the 
1st of July. This appears not to have had 
any aim save to kill any Confederate soldiers 
that happened to be near at the explosion. 
The Confederate report aays a ton of powder 
was fired in this. Bahbau says: 

The result was the demolitlou of au entire radan. 
leavine only na inimeiise chasm where the rebel 
work had stood. The graalet portion o( liie earlh 
was thrown toward the national forces, the line of 
least reslB lance being lu that ditectlon. The reoel 
interior line, however, was mnoh injured, and 
many of tbosa manning ihe worta were killed or 
wounded. But no aetloiis Rttempt to chaise was 
made, the result ol the aesaulia on the 2oth having 
been so inconsiderable. 

Gen. BEsjAMrw P. Butlkk might find some 
satisfaction for the ridicule which educated 
officersbeaped upon his Port Fisher powder 
ship, in this miping by Gen. Geabt's direc- 
tion, whose first great performance waa lo 



make a "death hole" where the safe enemy 
could butcher Grant's soldiers, and the nest 
was to see the earth fly. But this appears to 
have been thought the art of war in a siege, 
or BABEiU coatiuues: 
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Gen. Grant reported to Hallkck on the 
37th that Johnston eipected 10 0(X) re 
enforcements from Bbago This was a mis 
take. Johnston was inactive correspondence 
with the Kiehmond government, whn,b was 
urging him to act, while he was protesting 
that he had not more than half the force 
necessary, and that to make the attempt on 
Gbaht's army with such a force w ould be de 
atniction. And he said: 'The defeat of this 
little army would at onte open Mississippi 
and Alabama to Geamt " Johsston could 
not believe that Vicksbuig was the sole ob- 
jective of all of Qeakt's mighty campaign; 
he supposed that he wanted that for a base 
from which to occupy MisBiosipni 
■ Gen. Pembekton sent to Johnstok that he 
ought not to attempt anything with less than 
40.000 men: thU in co-operation with Pew- 
beeton's forces. It was, in fact, impractica- 
ble to arrange such co-operation, for it re- 
quired correspondence in time, and corre- 
spondence was slow, difficult, and uncertain. 
Johnston's whole force waa about 2ti,000 men, 
but it was lacking in equipment and trans- 
portation. When he came, all the military 
materials were at Vicksburg aud Port Hudson. 
'■Artillery had to be brought from the East, 
horses for it, and field transportation pro- 
cured ia an exhausted country; much from 
Georgia, brought over wrelched railroads." 
Thus be said: "I have not the means of 
moving." 



vritten Gen, Pehbee- 
e that all he could at- 
ive the garrison, and 
o-operation ^ 



Gen. JoHHSTOK had \ 
TON on the 14th of Jui 
tempt would be to s 
that to do this exact 

penaable; that "by fighting the enemy a 
ultaneousJy at the sanie poiut of his line you 
may be eitricated;" that his own communi- 
cations could best be preserved by operating 
nopth of the railroad, andaskinghim to state 
whatpoint would be best for him. Gen. PaM- 



BiSTOH answered this on the 21st, 



proposing 



that, with due notice, Jobnstom should m_ . . 
by the north of tte railroad, dlive in ibe 
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eueray's pickets at night, and at daylight 
neit raoming engage nun heavily with 
akirniishere. ocoupyinghim during- the entire 
day, and that on that night he, Pembeetos, 
would more by the Warrenton road to Han- 
kinson's Ferry. 

He further reqaired Johnston to send to 
Hankinaon's a brigade of cavalry, with two 
field batteries, to build a bridge there and 
hold that ferry: also to hold Hall's and 
Baldwin's ferries to cover hia crossing at 
Hankinson's. By thia JoaHsroH was to attack 
on the north, where were the intrenchments 
of Haine's Blufl', and to the Big Biack River, 
while Pembebton moved out to the south. 
And this required pretty strong detachments 
from Johmmok's forces to keep Pemeeetoh's 
way clear over the Big Black River. Gen. 
JoHHSTOK answered this on the 22d. stating 
that Gen, Richard Taylor had sent Cren. 
K. Smiih to co-operate with PESfBHRToN i 
the west side of the Misaissippi. to throw 
supplies, and to cross with his forces, if t 
pedient and practicable. He added: 



will b 



\ means of morinE toward the. 
■two, and will iry lo makeadi- 
FOc; and if possible, comcounl- 
1, though I fear my force is too.amall 



• eSbDt Ule latler. 



Gen. Pemeebton's report relates that aitout 
the 30tb of May tlie meat ration waa reduced 
one-half, but that of sugar, rice, and beans 
was laigely increased, and chewing tobacco 
was impressed and issued to the troops. 
"This had a very beneficial influence." By 
the 12th of June, says Gen. Pembeeton: 

About this itme out provisions, particularly of 
meat, having Become nearly eihausttd. Gen. Stona- 
mau iTDS laslrucled to impresa all Ibt! cattle in the 
city, and the chief commissary directed to sell only 
one ration per diem to pny officer. He was also 
instructed to issue for bread equal portions of rice 
and Hour, four ounces of eacn. 

By this the reduction of the bread ration 
one-half came on top of the redaction of the 
meat ration. 

On the 15th he wrote Johnston: "Our men 
have no relief, and are becoming much 
fatigued, but are still in pretty good spirits. 
I think your movement should be made as 
soon as possible, • * ' We are living on 



greatly reduced ration*, but I think aufaoiect 
for twenty days yet." To the mortar bom- 
bardment were now added several very heavy 
guns, in position on the peninsula, the fire of 
which, Pbmberton aays, was very destructive. 
On the 19th he wrote: "I hope you will ad- 
vance with the least possible delay. My men 
have been thirty-four days and nights in 
trenches without relief. • • • We are 
living on ereatly reduced rations. What aid 
am I to expect from you?" t'nder date of 
June 22. his report says: 

About this time, our slock of bacou having been 

meal as a substitute was tried. " ■> ■» and I am 
ttralified to say it was found by both officers and 
men not only nutritious, bat very palaluble, and in 
every «ay preferable to poor beef. 






ushel; I 



$1,000 a 






l£t2 



gsllon: and beef (very ottan oxen killed b: 
latioual shells and picked up by iKo buichersj, wbm 
old at sa and S2'50 by the pound. Mule meal, sold 
ijlpet pound, was In sreat demand. Many (ami. 
les of wealth bad eaten the last mouihful, and the 



were in Uanger. 

The hospitals, which were now a large 
feature, had to take their chances with the 
other houses in the unceasing bombardruent. 
Starvation was swiftly bringing the surrender 
of a place which was impregnable to all of 
Gbasx's ill ordered assaults,, saps, mines, and 
batteries. Gen. Pbmeeeton, on the 32d, wroie 
JoHKSTON suggesting that he should propose 
terms to Gen, Grant for the surrender of the 
place, but not of the troops. He added that 
hia men were much fatigued by being con- 
stantly in the trenches, and were living on 
very reduced rations, but still, if there was 
hope of ultimate relief, they would hold out 
for fifteen days longer. 

The difficulty of comrannicatioa may be 
seen in the date of Johnsiok's answer to this 
—the 27th. He said: 
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nndhi 

The dewrminecl spiril you manliest, and Mseipecl- 
edeo-operation. encourage me Wi hope something 
Toaj jet be done lo save ViikBliutB. and lo postpone 
both ihe modes o! eiitloatinE the garciEoQ. Necro- 
ilations ivith Grant for the relief ol the sarrtaon, 
BhouW they become neeeesarj-, most be made hy 
yOQ. It would be a confession of weakness on my 
pari, wliich I ought not to make, to propose them. 
When It becomes nece^ary to make them, they 
may be considered ss made under my authority. 

The bearer of this dispatch was captured. 
Foraamucb as Gen. Johnbton bad now no 
expectation of an increase of hia own force, 
thia encouragement that Vielisbui^ might at 
last be saved depended on Gen. RicaABn 
Taylor's sending a force to break the invests 
nient west of the river, and throw in sup- 
plies. It is reasonable to suppose that with 
these the defense might have been prolonged 
indefinitely, and a very lai^ di 
Geant'3 forces to the west side made 
neceSBary. But Gen. Banks had Port Hud' 
son now in the same strait as Grant Viclis- 
burg, and Gen. Taylor was trying to relieve 
that place. Thus divided between the two, 
he relieved neither. This gives a further 
illustration of the strange military idea of 
Geaht, Hallbok, Staktok, and L1BCOJ.H, that 
Bakes should abandon the Lower Mississippi, 
and come and help Gbakt besiege Vicksbui^. 
Had he done so. not only would Louisiana 
and the Lower Mississippi have been lost, 
bat it is unlikely that Vicbaburg would have 
been taken. 

Gen. GsAKT, in his letter to Halleck, ex- 
plaining why he could not protect the leased 
plantations west of the Mississippi, stated: 

Besides the gnu boats, negro troops, and s!i regi- 
ments ol white troops, left west of the Mississippi 
iUver in consequence of these plaatallona being 
there, 1 Bent an additlOQal brigade from the inveBt 
ing array, and thai at a time when government 
was straining every nerve to seniJ me troops to In- 
ernrlse saainst Vloksbutg. 



ig-procured the necessary supplies and field 
transportation and artillery equipment, and 
serviceable floating bridge, the army was 
ordered to march next morning toward Big 
Black River. He says ''the efffeetive force 
little above 20,000 infantry and artil- 
lery, and 2,000 cavalry." Reconnaissances, 
which the 2d, 3d, and 4th of Ju!y were 
devoted." convinced him that no attack was 
practicable north of the railroad; he therefore 
■'deterrainedto move on the morn ingof the 5ti» 
by Edward's depot to the south of that road." 
On the 3d a courier from Gen. Pe.mbebton ar- 
rived, having left Vicksburg on the 28th of 
June. He had been so near capture as to 
think necessary to destroy his dispatches. 
JoHKSTOH sent back by hini to Pemberton the 
following, dated the 3d: 

Tear dispatches of 28th were aestri>yed by lues- 

dnvanbaekioMonroe. This slalement and your 

necessary to create a diversion, and thus enable you 
tooulyoucway out. If the time has arrived for von 
this. Of that time I can not judge— you must, 
as it depends upon your condition. J hope to at- 
tach theauemv lo your frouloo the 7lh. andyt 



11 this hi 



vailini 



But it appears that the colored troops, 
chieHy, repulsed an attack on bis base of sup- 
plies at Milliken's Bend, and that this force, 
which he calls detached because of the 
leased plantations, defeated a promising 
pedition in the nick of time, for throwing 
supplies into Vicksburg. 
■ Gen. Johnston states that on the 28th, liav- 



, The manner and 

roper point (or you 10 bring the garrison out, 

badetermined tiy you, from your superior 

'led^e of [he ground anddiBtrlbntion. of the 

enemy's forces. Our firing will show you where 

engaged. If Vldisbur;; can not be saved. 

An operation, requiring such exact and 
prearranged co-operation, between forces 
idely separated by the opposing army, and 
hose interchanges of intelligence were so 
slow and uncertain, was impracticable. The 
bearer of this dispatch was captured. Mean- 
while that was going on between Grant and 
Pbmbbbtok which made Johnston's move- 
ment unnecessary just as he had gotten ready 



CHAPTER XLIX 



By the 1st of July the trenchii 
reached such a stage that Bapeau say: 
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further progresB could be made by di^ng 
alone, and Gkant accordingly determined to 
make the final ftssaalt on the raorning of the 
6th of July," Not that the "a iege approaches" 
haii reduced, or eipecled to reduce, any part 
of the fortifications, but that the trenches 
would enable "columns of fonra" to debouch 
at points near to the enemy^B ^rorha. 

As before, the aasauU was liot to be by mass- 
ing troops on particular points, but was to be 
a general line attack on the fortifications, or 
as much of a line as could be made by de- 
bouching from the trenches in columns of 
foura. BiDBAo narrates communications be- 
tween the pickets which showed that the 
Confederate soldiers eipected this aasault 
with confidence. Whelier this was to be the 
final assault was problematical. But assum- 
ing it to be certain, Badbau includes anaong 
the terrors now hanging over Vicksburg the 
ancient custom of giving license to mercenary 
troops upon the disarmed eotdiera and the in- 
habitants of a towu taken by assault. He 



Tocr 



irn all. e 



ions of tl 



coil, another migtity sseault would 
Immedialely beneath the waila.'^tien, cS^ered by 
theic works, and more numerous than the besieged, 
the asBBilftnla, in every human pcobahlUty. would 
storm the town, and all the unuiterable horrors lo 
which fallen cities are exposed might come ucou 
the deToteo forlress. 

But although Badeau was revised by Gen. 
Gbaht, this must he taken as a flight of 
rhetoric; for it is not likely that he had any 
thought of making the rapine, slaughter, and 
raTisbment of the inhabitants of Vickshurg, 
nor even the slaughter of the garrison, the 
prize of the soldiers in a successful assanlt; 
and even if he had, the volunteers would not 
have accepted such a reward. 

In the middle ages the mercenary troops 
were given unbridled license in a town taken 
by assault, after a formal demand for sur- 
render had been refused. The British still 
practice this in their wars in Asia, Bnt it is 
no part of civilized warfare, and is a shame to 
England. The imagination must be truculent 
which can suppose that the volunteers would 
have given ragetothepassions of killing, pill- 
age, and "the nnutterable horrors" on the de- 
fenseless Inhabitants, or on the overpowered 
soldiers of Vieksburg, if that place had been 
taken by storm. Gen. Pkmbketon, having about 
13,000 soldiers in the lines, and the fortifica- 



tions unbroken, had good ground to believe 
that he could repulse an assault as before, and 
to decline a summons to surrender. TJnder 
the circumstances such a refusal would be no 
reason for savage measures, if Grant had car- 
ried the place by storm. But no mention is 
made that Gbast intended even the formality 
of a summons to surrender. 

Gen. Pembebtoh'b report narrates: "By 
the 1st of Joly I became satisfied that the 
time had arrived when it was necessary either 
to evacuate the city and cut my way out, or 
to capitulate upon the ^est attainable terms." 
He there/ore addressed a communicaUon to 
each of the division Generals, Stetensott, 
FoBKKT, Smith, and BowBai, requesting them 
to inform him as to the condition of their 
troops, and their ability to make the marches 
and undei^o the fatigues necessary to acoom.- 
pliah a successful evacuation. The substance 
of the answers was that the troops were not 
in condition for such marching, and for the 
fighting which might he expected, and that 
the attempt would resnlt in the destruction 
of a large part of the troops tJjat made it. 

Thereupon. July 3. Gen. Pembeeton ad- 
dressed to Gen. Gbabt the following: 

Geher«l: I have the honor to propoee lo yon an 

ataiiBlicB of hours, with a view to arranging 

terms for the capllulatton ol Vicksburi-. To this 
end, tr agreeable to yon, 1 will nppolnt three com- 
mlsslonera to meet alike number uj be named by 
yourself, at Eucb place and hour to-day as you may 

the effusion oF blood, which must otherwise be 
shed to a Irlphtful eilent. feeling myself lally able 
tomainiain my position {or a jet Indefinite i>cdod. 






y Maj. Gen. Joh 



Generai,^ Your note ot this dale is jaal reoeiveil, 
proposinp; an armistice lor several hours for the pur- 
pose of arranging terms of ^capitulation Ihrongh 
commlEsioners to be aopointed. ete. The useleu 
effusion ol blood you piopoGe stopping by this 
course can be endefl at any time you ehooae by an 
of the city and garrison. 



Men 1 



ahow! 



conrage aa those now in Vict sDnrg will always 
lenge the respect of an adveisary, and lean a 
you will be trealed with all the respect due to 
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The greatness and dignity of this affair -was 
now belittleii by motives of personal vanity 
and popular clap-trap, which caused a tnicu- 
leiit demand that was not in earnest, a piti- 
ful dlspnte in the small elfort to put upon 
Gen. Pembebton the huralliation o£ asking a 
reopening of negotiations after this refusal of 
all terms save unconditional surrender. The 
incitement to this may be seen by a reference 

When Gen. Gu,4M returned from Commo- 
dore Foote's gunboat, and found that for half 
a day a furious battle had been raging by a 
sortie of the army of Fort" Donelson, and 
that more than half of his ormy had Deen 
driTen back, lie sent tljia word to Commodore 
FooTE. whose boats bad all been disabled 
attacking the fort tlie day beforei 



vl 






n. Buckner's situation — his two supe- 
havmg fled with all the troops that 
could get an ay in the night— was such that 
as compelled to surrender uncondition- 
ally. In the great rejoicing over this great 
ctoiy. Gen. Srant's answer to Buckbeb was 
■iebrated as if it, and not Gen. Smith's lead- 
ing and Gen. Litiman's hrisade, had made 
capture. That the surrender was uncon- 
ditional was thought l« be more than the vic- 
tory. The initials of Gen. Graht'b name he- 
came popularly interpreted as Unconditional 
Surrender Grast. Secretary Stanton, then 
wrestling with the much preparing Gen. Mc- 
CiiELLAN. wrote a letter lo the editor of the 
Hew York Tribune, in a strain of great re- 
ligious exaltation, conveying that the whole 
art of war was contained in Grakt's answer 



Das demoralizi 
think the enei 
do nol appear 



iBefore his arjny had been hurt he had dis- 
patched Gen. HiLLBCK that he would have to 
intrench, for he said: "I fear the result of 
an attempt W carry the place by storm with 

Feeling this way before the disaster, the sit- 
uation now looked badly. But Gen. C. F, 
Smith formed a stormins force of Gen. Lav- 
man's brigade, resolved on something more 
than to save appearances. He led it in per- 
son, animating the "new troops" by his ex- 
ample, and they carried by storm apartof the 
fort which was the key to the position. Here 
they and their gallant veteran commander lay 
on the frozen gronnd without shelter, fire, or 
overcoats through the long night. In the 
morning Gen. Buckneb hoisted the white 
flag, and sent a messenger to Gen. Grabt, 
proposing on armistice till 12 o'clock and the 
appointment of coinniissioners to arrange 
terms of capitulation. To refuse this per- 
emptorily was proper; for Gbani could 
know that the time wonid not be i 
asa ruse in order to mass troops to drive out 
the assaulting force. He now rose with the 
, and sent back this answer: 
ns eicepE imcomJitioDsl s.a.n Immeain 



theyte 



IE that 



ving: 






i, lor 



the SRineend onlj manner that they mere 
ever «on by any people, or m any age tlnce Joshua, 
by boldly purauiug and striking the foe. Wlisi. 
blesiing of Fi'ovideiice, I conceive lo be 
rsanizationot victory ani; miiilaty eora- 
to end this war, was dechtred in a few 









Therefore did the vanity of playing a part 
p to the popular name of Unconditional 
Surrender Gkabt lead him to mate this per- 
ptory refusal to negotiate for the capitula- 
n of a place which he had twice assaulted, 
with great slaughter of his soldiers; whose 
fortifications were intact, and ^hieh had 
18,000 men to defend them, and while lie 
thought that the threatening situation on 
both sides of the Mississippi compelled him 
to a-ssanlt again, with the certainty of repeat- 
ing the slaughter of tlie 22d of June, and 
with no certainity of any other result. 

The nature of this refusal of terms can 
be appreciated by reflecting on the 
probable consequences if Gen, Pemberton 
had taken Gen. Grant at his word, and he 
had sent his troops to death in another as- 
sault. Does not Babbac's history place Grant 
in the situation ot choosing the further sacri- 
fice of his own soldiers, in order to piay up to 
his popular sobriquet? Thenfollowed an un- 
seemly dispute over the unseemly question 
who it was that made the proffer of further 
negotiation, or of a mediation to get Gen. 
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Gbant to relent his iinplacablt; temper. Bx- 

Bowen was reooSyed by Gen. A. .1. Smith, and ex- 
prcased ft strong desire to converse with Grain: IbiE. 
however, was not ftlloned: he then su^ested tliftC 
ft would be well it Graot and Pemberton ooDld 
meet. Granl, therefore, sent a verbal inessage thai 
if Pemberton wished to see him. ao interview could 
be had between the lines, in HePlieraoa's. at a 



He sent this verbal message with the above 
written answer. Thus was the demand for 
unconditional surrender coupled with the 
written promise of generous treatment, and 

the matter. 

Badeaii'b narrative of the interview fetches 
this great affair down to a play of bluff. 
Gbakt went to the place o£ meeting, between 
the lines, with Gens. Obd, McPhebson, Ijooah, 
and A. J. Smith, and several of hia staff; 
PsMBEEcroB with Geo. Bowbn and Capt, Mon't- 
GOMEBV. BaBBaU narrates: 

The tiTO Generals shook bands, and Pemberton 
inquired what terms ol capitulation would be 
allowed him. Graut replied: "Those that had been 
espressedin his letter of this mornlne;" where- 
upon Pemberton haaghrilr declared; "It this were 
all, the coulerence might terminale, and hoUilities 
he resumed immediately." "V'sry well," said 
Grant, and turned away. 

AccoMing to Badeac's narrative Gen. 
Gbabi thus chose to send his army to another 
assault upon these fortifications rather than 
grant any terms of capitulation, and he, by 
his peremptory manner, cut off all'fnrther 
negotiations. Gen, Psmbeetok's version 
different; but Gen. Gbast. who revised 
Badbau's narrative, is entitled to his version 
whatever the reflection. BADKACgoea on: 

But Gen. Bowen then proposed that two of tbi 
suboraluaCes present should retire for uonsultatiou 
and suggest such terms es they migbt ihlnk prooei 
for the consideration of their chiefs. Giant liad no 
objection to tbia, but would not consldeT 
bound by any agreement of hisaubordi 



self, 1 
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what U 
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Even by Badkao's account it thus appears 
that Gen. Geabt's refusal to consider 
terms but unconditional surrender had 
limbered down to a consent to let com 
sioners consult about conditions. 



Gen. Pembebton's report narrates that he 
understood from Bowen that Gbant desired a 
personal conference, but upon arriving on 
the ground : 

I soon learned that there was a mutual mis-JO- 
derBlandIng la regard to the desire for this inter- 
view, and therefore informed Gen. Grant that il he 
rns to propose other than were conlalned 
ter, the conference could terminate, and ' 
hostilities be resumed Immediately, After some 
iversation, be (Grant) proptsied that Geii. 
I Capt. MonWomery, and two of his staff 
i]. Gens. McPbetson and Smith, should 

thought proper for our consideration. After 

parted, with the underalondlug chat Gen. Grant 
nmnnleate with me by 10 o'cloolt, and 
about that hour the following letter was received. 

Here is a flat difference as to who proposed 
the personal interview, and who proposed 
the commissioners of conference, and Gen. 
Pembebton's statement has the corroboration 
o£ the result, which is wholly contradictory 
to the ground which Badeatj says that Gbant 
took. Gen. Pbmbeeton, in 1875, wrote a letter 
to Col. John P. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, 
giving his version of the interview. This 
states that the misunderstanding as to Gbant's 
having expressed a desire for an interview 
was his, and was satisfactorily explained; 
that after Ghakt had repeated that he had no 
other terms but His first, and PEWBEBtoN had 
declared that ihe lighting would go on. it was 
Gbaht that proposed a conference, and that 
they parted. Gbant consenting that as he had 
rejected Pembebton's proposition, it vf as his 
part to make one, and agreeing to send one 
that night. 

Babbau's further narrative seems to corrob- 
orate PembBHTON in this. Hesays: 

After some discussion 11 was agreed that Grant 
ahonld send hfs terms to Pemberton before 10 
o'clock that night. -> " « Grant returned to his 
quarten. and, for the only lime in his life, held 
what might be called aoouncll of war. He sent for 
all his corps and division Generalson tiiedty front, 
and received their opinions as lo [he terms which 
should beallowed to Pemherton. 

It would not accord with Bade^l-'s measure 
of Grant's great mind if he did not in this 
take a view greatly higher than hia subordi- 
nates. It pleases Babkau. approved l>y 
Geabt, to represent Gen. Gbant in this as im- 
placable toward the Viekshnrg army, and as 
demanding severer terms of surrender than 
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with one exception (Gea. Steele), they suggesled 

iheir jui^rment was not ttrocpted. The following 
letter was wriueainsteajl. and forwarded toPem- 



. But. Grant's letter was so diffeceiit from his 
origiaal demand aa to make that ap[>ear a de- 
feated attempb to play the bully. It offered 
these liberal t«rius: 1. To march in one 
division as a guard. 2. All ofBcera and men 
to be paroled, and to march out, all to have 
their clothing, officers their side arms, field, 
ataif, and cavalry officers one borse each. 
3. Any required amount of rations and cook- 
ing utensils to be taken from their own stores, 
and thirty wi^ons for transportation. 

These terms were generous, bnt not too gen- 
erous under the circumstances. But W start 
in insolently with the refusal to talk of any 
terms but uticonditional surrender, and then 
to. come down Co this proposition, was to 
thrust into a great m.il!tary event the tactics 
of the Cheap John auctioneer. Pembeeton 
reoeived this at 10 o'clock p. m. of July 3, 
and in the same night sent an answer, accept- 
ing the terms in the wain, but asking these 
amendments: 1. The garrison to uiarcb out 
at 10 o'clock on the ith, and surrender 
by stacking arms in front of the works, tiien 
Ga*NT to take possession. 2.- Officers to retain 
personal property. 3. Eights aod property of 
private citizens to be respected. 

The manner in which Pembeeton proposed 
to make the surrender was much more spec- 
tacular than that of Grant's propositions. It 
was as if he thouglit a scene of laying down 
artuswould make it more imposing. Gkahi 
accepted this, bnt declined any enlargemeni 
of the private property allowed to officers, oi 
to bind himself as to the private property of 
citizens. Gen, Pehbbbton gave as his r« 
for proposing to surrender on the 4th oC July 
that he thought "the vanity of our foes" 
would lead them to Jive better terms for a 
capture which would'be such a celebration. 
It appears that both sides were expediting the 
negotiations all night to this spectacular end, 
and by S o'clock a. m. of (he 4tb, Pembeeton's 
formal acceptance was received by Grakt, 
the surrender to he made at 10 o'clock. 

But Badeait narrates that during the live- 
long night Unconditional Stitrender Gbabt 



was not limiting himself to a negotiation of 
conditions with Gen. Pembeeton, but was at 
the same time carrying on a negotiation 
through the Confederat* pickets to corrupt 
Pkmbbetob's troops. He says: 

During that night Grant scat instcuetiona to Ord ' 
and Mcpherson to put discreet men on picket, and 
allow them to eommunioala to the enemy's pickets 
iseofEUrronder both officere and 
paroled and allowed to returi 



their I 



CHAPTER L. 



At 10 o'clock on the 4lh of July, 1863, a 
oei'emoiiy took place which, to the volunteera 
who had survived this dreadful campaign, 
must have seemed the reward of their hard- 
ships, which, to the chiefs, brought glory and 
promotion, and whose announcement caused 
extra v^ant joy throughout the country. 
The defenders of Vicksburg marched outside 
of their lines and stacked their arms, while 
thei national volunteers stood on their para- 
pets in silence, observing the ceremony. 

This triumph had cost the national volun- 
teers dearly, and in the course of the whole 
campaign, sickness, wounds, and death had 
deprived of the view of this eloaing scene a ,i 
larger number than the surrendered. The ca- 
pitulation was a severe mortificatLon to the 
Southern troops bui no dishonor They had 
yielded V> starvation that which superior 
force had tried in vain to take, and they hid 
received honorable terms The pl«ice which 
had been the object of all the hardships, sac- 
rifices, and heroism of a great army fur nearly 
a year was now gained. 

Gen. Logan's division then entered the 
town. Babeau says it was entitled to this 
honor of being first, because it "was one of 
those which had approached nearest to the 
rebel works," and "had been heavily engaged 
in both assaults." The column marched to 
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tha Conrt Hoaae, upon wbicb the 4Sth Illinois 
placed its flafi, Ger,. Qeamt and staff rode at 
the head of the coluraa. "He went direct to 
one of the rebel headquatterg," and entered, 
and, Badeau says, was coldly received. He 
had an interview with Pembeetoh. Badeau 
says that Pemberton now requested Gbast to 
Hupply the garrison with rations, and when 
Gbant asked him how many would be needed, 
Pembbbton replied: "I have 33,000 men." 

Gbant then rode to the landinfr lo exchange 
"congratulations with Admiral Pokteb on the 
flagship, hut returned to his old camp 
darlt," His quarters were not removed 
Vickabnrg till the 6th. That -night he i 
nounced the capitulation to the governmt 
in these words: "Tlieeneniy surrendered this 
morning. The only terms allowed is their pa- 
role. This I regard as a great advantage I 
at this juncture. It saves probahly several 
days in the capture, and leaves troops 
transports ready for immediate servi 
Gbant had now become convinced that the 
conditional was better than the unconditional 
surrender, 

A weelc was tafeen in malting the paroles 

»i4 other arrangements, and then the garri- 

lon, except the sick, marched out info 

/ Confederacy. Gen. HALLEck sent to Gbant 

the following, July 8: 

I tear yon r paroling Ibe prisoneTsat Victsbnrg 

ijuired by the seventh atliole ol the cart*!, rai 
oonstrued into an abBoiute release, and that Ibese 
Dien wilt immediately be placed Id the ranks < 
enemy. Such has been the case elsewhere. 11 
prisonera have not been aUowed lo depar:. yoi 

Before this was received, Badbau says, the 
prisoners had left Vickahui^. Upon this 
point Badeau makes a plea that Gbant wi 
■'obliged to parole and discharge his prisoi 
ers" by the terms of the cartel, and he quotes 
these terms as if proving it; but they prove 
that paroles were not to be held valid 
either side unless the prisoners were reduced 
to actual possession, and were then formally 
delivered up to the other, at atat,ed pli 
and to the authorized agent. One of these 
places was Vicksburg; but as Geaht had 
captured that, there was no Confederate au- 
thority there to which to deliver his prison- 
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This is a matter which is 



to find 

not be expected to he found in Confederate 
reports, and Badeau's treatment of this parole 
question is a plea o( defense, and the defense 
'GftiNT waa therefore 
obliged to parole and dischai^e his prisoners" 
by the cartel. 

The number of men surrendered is stated 
byBADEAPas 31.600, but he says "the num- 
ber actually paroled was 28,892;" that '"709 re- 
fused to be paroled, and were sentNorthaa 
prisoners," To make up the rest he estimates 
that "many hundreds died in -the hospitals be- 
fore the paroiioK could be completed, and 
over 1,000 escaped, or concealed themselves, 
or, disguised as citizens, avoided being pa- 
roled." But the number actually paroled 
was 28,892, anJ the conditions were such aa 
to make a parole desirable, instead of a thing 
to avoid. Badeau states the captures as 105 
field guns and sisty-seven garrison guna. 

The history written by Charles A. Daba , 
and Grant's Chief Engineer, Wilson, says: 
'■The rebels surrendered 21,000 effective men. 
and 6,000 wounded in hospital, besides over i 
120 guns of all calihera " Captured guns are 
cherished troph es but more when captured 
on the field of battle than when surrendered 
by starvat on The d fferenee between the 
surrender of men paroled and tlie number 
stated by Gen Pembfeton in his report as his 
effective force at the beg ning of the siege, 
namely, 18 SOO a d h s dispatch to Gen. 
J. E. JoHfisioN after tiie two assaults, namely, 
18,000, needs remarlt. Badeac takes the 
number which he says Pbhbebton stated to 
Gbant as requiring rations, and from that he 
calculates back that Pshbehton pursued a 
iderstating his foi>3e at Edwards' 
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ts (or JoBRSToB to co-operate for his re- 
lief, troald be unreasonable ; aiso, a false re- 
port of hia force wou[d be swiftly challenged 
by JoHNSTOs and the War Department. At 
tbe beginning be stated bis effective force as 
about 18,500. Subsequently tie stated bis 
lOssea during the siege as about 1,000. But it 
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Every man 



the C f d 
eigbte ^ 1 tj fl w der conscrip- 

tion, adfp tdtb th me to work 

his farm or attend to other busmess. he was 
detailed to this. The men over this age were 
enrolled aa "State troops." Witb al! this 
Peubbbtok could place in the trenohea every 
man in Vioksburg able to bear arms. 

Ill tbe answers of Psmberton's Generals to 
bis questions whether their troops were in a 
condition to make the attempt to fight the 
way out of Vickaburg, Maj. Qen. M. 1 
Smith wrote: "There are about 3,000 men in m 
division, including State troops.'' In anothi 
part of the letter he raentiona the regulars j 
2,000. He said: "Out of the 3,000 only 
about 2,000 are conaideredreliable 
are strenely opposed and much 
With the enrollment of all the me 
Vickaburg who were able to bear arms, 
reasonable to suppose that Pembeetoh could 
increase hia number of 13,500 efl'ectives to 
21,000 nominally in arms when he aur- 

Beaides, the service of the Confederate 
troops, since the national army had emerged 
from the swamps, had been severe, their loase 
in battle large, and they endured the hard 

■ ships of campaigning with lesa stamina tha 
the Northern volunteers. Such a list of sick 
and wounded as might reasonably be calcula 
ted would account for the number stated by 
Daka'b hiatory, as "31,000 effective men," ii 
eluding '-State troops," and ''over 6,000 in 
hospital," thua leaving the correctneaa of 

. PiMBEBTON'a report that he bad 13,500 effect- 
Its men when first beaieged in Viekahuig. 



These la.SOO regular troops who were effect- 
ive when GSABT began the siege, deducting 
their losses during the siege, were the effective 
regular force lost to the Confederacy by this 
siege and capture. Besides this was tbe large 
number of sick and wounded of the regular 
force, of whom the number stated by Dan.< as 
6,000 was probably no exaggeration, making 
ten 24,000 and 25,000 of the regular Con- 
federate soldiers. The capture of the atck 
vounded did not diminish tiie present 
Confederate strength, and they were a burden 
I us; but as many as survived would count 
I exchange, 

Poi.LAKi>, the Southern historian, whose I 
general candor is conceded by Greeley's his- 
tory, says: "The numbers which surrendered 
at Vieksburg were 27,000 men, with three 
Major Generals and nine Brigadiers, upward 
of ninety pieces of artillery, and about 4 
000 small arcns. Weakness from fatigue, 
short rations, and heat, hac' left thousaiida ol 
the troops decrepit. Six thousand of thera 
were in hospitals, and many of them were 
crawling about in what should be convales- 
cent camps." j 

Citizens, armed for the defense, and Sfate 
troops, made up tbe rest to the number stated 
by UiNA and Wilson as 27,000, or to the num- 
ber stated by Badbac as actually paroled, 
namely, 2S.S92, It was Gen. Psmbbeion's duty 
to return for parole all that had borne arms in 
the defense, and the parole was sought for, 
Such of tbe planters and business men as 
were under the conscription, but were de- 
tailed io attend to their business, were glad 
to be paroled, because it was an indefinite 
furlough to them. The citijens and State 
troops desired it for the same reason. The 
Confederate soldiers wanted it because it 
relieved tbeni from the terrible duty in the 
field, and aeemed a promise of visiting their 
homea. 
These conditiona. aided by the present des- 
t t d g m mbl d 
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military results by the inventory o£ the sur- 
rendered, and to think a capture of a town 
by tbe work of starvation, after a campaign 
. of two aeasona, a greater military result than 
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a victor; In n pitchM battle, snch as that of 
Gettjaburg, which effectaallf disabled Leb's 
hitherto invincible army aa an offensive 
force, while the Confederate array in the 
West had yet to be encountered in tiie field. 
The importance of the captare of a place, 
however, is not to be measured by its tro- 
phies in guns and &ag^, nor even by the num- 
ber of soldiers surrendered. They who con- 
sider the object of war will hardly say that 
the capture of theee men and guns was a suf- 
ficient military object for the occupation of 
all the force of Geast's department for two 
campaigning seasons, and all Ibe consuming 
of men and means thereby. No military 
power could afford to make war upon such 
teems. The importance of the taking of 
Vicksburgwas not in the number of men or 
guns surrendered, but in its military position, 
as a commanding place lost by the adversary, 
or as a commanding place gained by ua for 
further operations. 

If tbe capture of VictsburR had neither of 
these military consequences; if its loss did 
not lay open the Confederacy to a further 
campaign from this point of vantage; if it 

. was not to ua Si base for a line of operations 
to tlie heart of tbe Confederate power in the 
western xotie of the war, then the Vicksburg 
campaign would have no military meaning, 
and the capture not only would not be worth 
a tithe of the immense cost in men and other 
resources, but it would not redeem the course 
of disaster which had abandoned an interior 
campaign on u true military line, to bury an 
army in the Mississippi swamps. Further 
along we shall see the military consequences. 

, ol this capture of a place wbich was thougnt 
to have fatally dismembered the Confederacy. 



CHAPTEIt LI. 



Gen. Banes had been prosecnlJng the siege 
of Port Hudson with great energy, and the 
garrison had been reduced to extremity. 
Huring of tba surrandsr of Vicksburg, and 



finding no promise of relief from either Gen. 
J. E. JoBHSTON on Che east, or Oen. Bicsabd 

Ta¥U)b on the west, Gen. Gardnbk surren- 
dered on the 8lh of July. And now, says 
Badbau: "'The attempted Confederacy was 
twain, and, in the forcible languag:e of 
LiscoLN, 'The father of watera rolled on- 
vexed to the sea.' " 

The capture of Port Hudson was the com- 
pletion of an intelligent and successful 
operation west of the Mississippi, which was 
vital to the possession of Louisiana and of all 
the lower rirer. It had been carried out 
with a comparatively small force. Banes 
had but about 10,000 men to besiege Port 
Hudson, held by over 7,000, and he was more 
imminently threatened byGen: Eichabd Tay- 
lor than Gbabt was by Gen. J. E. JoHWffros. 
Tbe possession of Port Hudson was as im- 
portant to the "cutting of the Confederacy in 
twain," and the unvexed flow of the father 
of waters, as Vicksburg. The siege bad been 
pushed with the utmoat enei^ and by two 
assaults, and tbe garrison was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

Gen. Gabd:<eb surrendered 6,403 men, of 
whom 455 were officers. In the brief campaign 
west of the Mississippi, and ia this conclusion \ 
at Port Hudson, Oen. Banes' troops had cap- ' 
tured 10,5S4 men, 73 guns, 6,000 small arms, 
three gunhoats, eight other steamboats, be- 
sides cotton, cattle, and other supplies. And 
now this strong fort was taken, which com- 
manded the navigation of the Mississippi aa 
much as Vicksbui^ did. Instead of having 
now to begin the work of taking Port Hud- 
son, which would have been the case if Qbant 
and the Washington authorities had had 
their way in calling Banks off to help Gbant 
take Vicksburg, with probably the work of re- 
covering Louisiana to begin anew, I^ouis- 
iana was firmly in our possession, the last Con- 
federate stronghold on the Mississippi cap- 
tured; the Confederacy had sufiered a heavy 
loss of men and munitions and supplier; the 
"Confederacy was cut in twain, and tbe father 
of waters rolled unvexed to the sea, and 
Banes was ready for an operation which tbe 
administration was now very anxious to 
enter upon in Texas. All this had given es- 
sential co-operation to Grant's taking of 
Vicksbui^. Yet all this success was slighted 
by the Washington authorities, and Badeao 
treats It as a consequence of QftANx's capture 
of Vicksburg. 
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Before Pembertok had proposed negotia- 
tioDB, Shbkmah bad been placed in command 
of the army of the rear, formed to resist John- 
BTOB. On the night ol the 4ll> Gha'st ordered 
Obd and Strble to ]oin Sbefuan makiug 
about 40 000 men and ordered him Drive 
Johhston from the Miiwissippi Centra) Bail- 
road; deptrof the brdges as far north as 
Grenada mth your cavalrv and do the 
enemy all Che harm possible In another 
order he said 1 want yon to drire Jobmston 
ou' in yoar own waj and inflict on the 
enemy all the panishment joo can I will 
support you to the last man that can be 

These orders gave Gen Ghaht e view o£ the 
objeclive of the \icksburB campaign and of 
the military ^al^e of the capture of that 
place. Thev phoned that it had not been 
sought as a ccmroandmg base for further 
operations but that the mere occupat on of 
Vickshurg nas the ultimate object of the 
whole campaign which contemplated noth- 
ing further m that quarter aaie devastating 
raids. All of Gen J E Jobnston g a 
proves that his hunted mind could not 
to the height of GitANT'a generalship; ft 
thought that Geant wanted Vicksburg 
base for operations to possess the State of 
Mississippi. 

He was incapable of believing that Grant 
could spend such a force merely to oapti 
town. Believing that he intended this 
base for an interior movement into tbe very 
heart of the ConCederaoy, and the navigation 
of the river having before been lost, through 
Fabbaqct's fleet and the running of the 
Ticfcsbnrg guns, he held that the place was ol 
little military importance to the Confederacy, 
and that the great necessity was to save the 
army to protect the interior from the invasion 
which he supposed mould follow the capture 
of this place. 

Thus did these two greatest military men 
of their respective sections — the one regarded 
as the greatest strateicist and tactician of the 
Confederacy, the other as the greatest General 
of the nation, and rated by bis authorized 
bii^rapher as greater than Bonapakte— talte 
opposite views of the objective end opportu- 
nities of Grant's campaign ; Johnston thijik 
ing that the great operation was to follow the 
capture of Vicksburg; Grant making that 
hie final objective. 
JoHKBTOB fell back to Jackson, before wbicb 



place SnEBMAS arrived on the 9th. Johnston's 
narrative says of the fortifications, which bad 
been made under Pembebtob'b orders: 

These works, consistinR of a very ItBhl line nf 
fle piu, with low embankments at Interrnls lo 
nver field pieces, extended Iromapolnt nortli ol 



little e 



e Canto 



Duth or It within a short distanca of Feail 

', and covered tbe approaches to the pisce west 

of the tlver. These SnlrenebmeulB were very badly 

located and conBlmcted, and offpred very allebt 

iilBcleto a vigoioasasBaulL; 

Reports of Johsstob'h officers led him to 
tlieve that the wantof water would compel 
Shebman to make an immediate assault, and 
disposed of his troops to meet that. But 
he says: "Instead of attacking as soon as it 
as we had been hoping, the Federal 
army intrenched and began to construct bat- 
He continues: 
rlthtn easy cannon range, command Sue and 
Lg the town, offered very favorable sites lor 

IjaUetles. A crossflre of shot and ehell 

reached all parts ol the town, showlns that the 
_. .. _.. fould he nntenable under the Are of a 
powerfnl artillery. Such, as it was ascertained, was 
soon to be lirongbt to bear upon it. 

On the 11th Johkbtos telegraphed President 
Davis that it waa impossible to !hold the 
place against a aiege, and that unless tbe 
enemy attacked be mnst, or else abandon 
tbe place, and that to attack would expose 
the army to destruction. Gen. SnanuAN 

We closed onr lines about Jac^sonr 
(15th) held the center, extending from 
LheRaymondroad;Ord'B(13Ih)on the riEhf, reach' 
InaFearl River below the lowD. end Parke's (9th) 
tbeleft, ahave thetown. Ou the llth we pressed 
close In. and shelled the town from every direc- 
tion. One o[ Ord's Inigndes (Laumon's) eot too 
eloBB. and was very rongfily handled, and driven 
back tn disorder. Gen. Ord accused the commaniief 
(Gen. Laumsn] of having disregarded bis orders, 
and attributed to blm peraooally tbe disaster and 
heavy loss 01 men. He requested bis reliel, which- V 
I granted, and Gen. Laumao went to the rear, and 
never regained his brigade. He died after the war. 
In Iowa, mnoh resnecMd. as 'before that time he 
bad beea unlverEalty esteemed a most rallantand 
excellent ofBcer. 



Gen. Johnston's narrative tells thisaffair as 
on the 12th. The "memoirs" paid little heed 
to accuracy in dates or other facts. JoaBSTOB 
says; 
' Onthel2th,lMeldestheuBiia1 slcinalsbing, there 
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mil Inon^seflfliB with artlllerr, eipodally iiybal- 
terles aeai tbe Canton road, snd those Innaadiatolr 
to the Bonth of thai to Clinton. The mlBBJIes f«ll In 
all parts ol the town. An assault, thonsh not a 
TljKMwngone.WBBmafie in Breekinrldse'a front It 
WHB qiilcklj' repnlsad. howeTer. hj ihe well directed 
flreof Stocomb's and Cobb'a batteries, and a Sank 
aUock by the BtlnntBhen or the 1st, 3d, and itb 
Florida, and 4;ib Georgia regiments. 

Tbe enemy lost nhoat !0O prisoners, the rame 
n nni her killed, manr won n dad, and Ihe colors of 
the2Sth, 4Isl. and S3d Illinois reglmenls. The at- 
tacking (roopsdld not advance far enough to be ex- 
posed to the Are of Breoki nrldga's Um. 

On the 13th the Federal Hues had heen bo ex- 
tended that both flanks rested npon Penrl lUver. 
Col. A. C. Faller, of Lient. Gen. Pemberton's slafT. 
kiriTBd from Vlcksbnrj, and Informed us of the 
temu of tbe caplliilalloa. * ■ ' He slated 
aleolhatat the trine ot the surrender about IS.OOO 
men nere reported Bl for dnty In tbe trenches, and 
aboal 6.001) sick and vonndedfn Ihe bosvltt^'. And 
tbe eallmHtes for raUon* 10 be furnished to Ihe 
troopf of the garrison by Ihs United States Com- 
BlU::arT Department wore bated on a total ol Sl.OJO 



JoBNBion learned from liis scouts on the 
Mth that a large ammunition train had left 
Vicksburg by the Jackson road. On the ISth 
he telegraphed Preaidei^t Davib that the 
enemy had begun a siege, which he could not 
Tesist. A cavalry attempt to intercept the 
train failed. The state of the batteries indi' 
cated that all would open on the town on tlie 
17th; therefore JOHKSTOX evacnaled tbe place 
V on the night of the IGth. He says; AU public 
properly, and tlie sick and wounded, except 
a few not in condition to bear removal, had 
been carried to the rear, to Brandon, and be- 
yond. The army marched to Brandon by 
two roads, destroying behind it the bridges 
by which it crossed Pearl River. 

JoBNSTOa gives bis loss in Jackson as 
seventy-one killed, 504 wounded, twenty-five 
missing. Belated soldiers who left the town 
at 7 or 8 o'clocS informed him that appar- 
ently tbe enemy had not then discovered its 
evacuation. 

Shebuah continues his narrative thus: 

The weather was (earfnily hot, but we con- 
tinned to press tbe siege day and night, nslng 
oar artillBry pretty freely, and on the rnorn- 
ing of Jnly 17 the place was found ev^ualed- 
Gea. Steele's division was sent In pursuit as far 
■s Brandon (fourteen miles), bat Gen. Johnalon had 
carried bis army safely off. and pursuit In that hot 
weatber would have been latol to my command. 



JOBNETon's Darrative tells this: 

Two divisions of Federal Infantry and a body ol 
cavalry drove our cavalry rearguard througb Bran- 
don on tbeiBih.and returned lo JacLnon on the 2i)tb. 
The abject of Ihe expedition seemed to he tbe de- 
struction of the railroad bridges and depot, to 
which the outr^e ot setting Are to tbe little town, 
and burninfi tbe greater part o( it, was added. 

Gen. Shebmah, with a force which, effect* 
ively, was more than twice asgreat as Jons- 
ston's, and with all ot Gr*nt's army to draw 
from, had fonnd Johhstok facing him at 
Jackson. He had consumed seven days in 
intrenching and in an aimless, tentative kind 
ot "close pressing,'' which exposed his troops 
to a sortie; had gotten considerably liurthy 
the flanking of one of his divisions; lie was 
gathering ammunition for shelling the town, 
when at last Johnstob inarched out hy the 
east where all was open. 

Tbe whole operation by this superior force 
was as if the place were the objective, and 
the tactics to have Johnston leave it. Mean- 
while Shbrman was literally carrying out 
Geabt's order: "I want you to drive Johh- 
BTOM out in yonr own way, and inflict on the 
enemy all the punishment yon can." In 
stead of disposing of his army to capture 
Johnston's, or to bring it lo battle in the V 
field by marching upon its communicationB, 
he was encouraging it to depart, and was de- 
voting his chief enei^ies to the work of de- 
stroying property. Says Badead: 
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whole route with devoslatlon- 

Of tbe evacuation be lelJs: 

All night Khernian heard the i 



■lay had withdrawn across Pearl River. All the 
naterlal of war had been removed In advance of 
Btieut, by means of the railroad running east. 

Of the work of Sherman at Jackson, Johk- 
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CHAPTER LII. 



Baueatj says with more com preben given ess; 
■'He remained two or three days completing 
the work of destruction," 

Samming up the grand results, Badbac 



They drove Johnston CTlv miles, and left him In 
full retrenli they destrojid tlie great arleri«a of 
traTel, wLiioh aione couM enable him to reaaserable 
trooBB and molest Grant's possession of the Missls- 
Blppi, and they so exhausted the country through 
which they passed i hat no army could eiJal there 
eEaIn, during that season, withoat hauling ila tiip- 
pllei. The campaign was s fitting supplement lo 
the conquest oi the Mississippi, and. Indeed, was 
QB^essary lo perfect llie aohievemenis of Grant 
Sherman's whole loss wbs less than 1,000 men. 

Sherman's Kictica had kept open the way 
of Johnston's retreat, with all the material 
of his army. He had made his K^nd obji 
ive the destruction of a railroad center whose 
occupation by our army, Gen. Johksion said, 
would have brought the fall of the State of 
Mississippi. He had destroyed a place and 
material which a rational and comprehen- 
sive military plan would have converted to 
oar means. All of his destruction was, in 
fact, of resourc^es available to ua. He had de- 
vastated 8 fruitful country, leaving it deti- 



All this was in pursuance of a plan which 
made the possession of Vieksburg the finali- 
' ty; all this deva,station (« make the Confed- 
erates unable Co fetch troops to molest Gbant 
in Vieksburg. Having facilitated Johnston's 
withdrawal with his army and matenal; 
iaving made a desert, and called it war. Gen. 
SsEBHAN says he returned, reaching camp on 
the 27th near the Big Black River, "with the 
prospect of a period of rest for the remainder 
of the snTiiiner." Thus was Chant's army, 
after it bad achieved its objective, as com- 
pletely isolated from all other armies, and as 
completely neutralized as to any co-opera- 
tion or influence on other operationsas when 
It was involved in the swamps w«st of the 
Mississippi. In respect to all interior < 
paignB, it had simply changed places 
PsMBSBTON'a army. 



The last previous chapter mentions the per- 
emptory dismissal of Gen. LArMAH, of lows, 
from the command of bis brigade, by Gen. 
Sherman, at the deniand of Gen. Obd, who 
charged him with the blame for the loss suf- 
fered by his brigade by a flank attack of the 
enemy, While the whole line was pressina 
upon the intrenchments of Jackson. Geo. 
Laumas's high services, altliougii only a vol- 
unteer General, warrant the reviewer in no- 
ticing this arbitrary execution, which termi- 
nated a distingulBhed military career in die- 
graoe, at the hoar ot triamph. 

It was Gen. Lacmah's brigade that re- 
deemed Grant's disaster at Fort Don elson, 
and got him promotion by an assault which 
carried olic part of the fort, and made the 
other untenable. This was after Grakt had 
waited with his army for the gunboats to lake 
the fort, and they had all been disabled in 
the attempt; after he had dispatebed Gen. 
Halleck that he should have to intrench and 
enter upon a "protracted siege;'" for, says he: 1 
'■I fear the result of an attempt to carry the f^ 
place by slorra with new troops." And he I 
was' intending to wait for the fleet to go back f 
and repair and return. ' 

Also, this storming of the fort was carried 
by Lauman's brigade after the Confederate 
army bad made a sortie, which had driven 
back the entire right wing of Grant's army, 
and then Wallace's division, in a fierce i 
buttle which raged from dawn till noon, \ 
while Grant was absent on Commodore i 
Foote'b gunboat. It was made after Geakt ! 
had sent word to Commodore Foote tlxat a / 
fierce conflict had demoralized a portion of 
his€kmmand, and that if the gunboats did j 
not appear, it would "reassure the enemy, i 
and still farther demoralize our troops," and i 
that "I must order a change to save appear- ' 

Under all these "demoralizing" and dis- 
astrous conditions did Lauuj^'b brigade 
make the assault, which not only saved ap- 
pearaoces, but redeemed the disaster, saved 
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the Commanding General, and set bim afloat 
on the flood Ude to fortane. It is nnnecessory 
t6 Bay tliat snch soldierly work ia not done 
withont that previous organizing and train- 
ing -wliicli give to soldiersconfidencein them- 
selves, in each other, and in their officers. 
Snch work is not done by 'Taw troops," and 
tbifl brigade had been ripened by discipline 
snd service 

If Gen. Ghant, who, before his army was 
hurt, diatmsted its ability U, carry the iorl by 
stcrm, and who, after his army had been 
badly hurt, ordered the attack only to save 
appearances, was glorified to the skies, be- 
cause the uasauU sncceeded, what should be 
the measure of merit to Gen. Lachak, who 
, ' trained the troops that stormed the fort, and 
^ who, with Gen. C. F. Smith, led them into 
the enemy's works? The soldierly qualities 
ot this brigade, which enabled it to do this 
work of veteran troops, had not Ijeen ac- 
quired without a good soldier tor a com- 
mander, nor without much service. 

This service had continaed through all the 
discouragements and hardships of the Vicks- 
burg campaign, and now in the hour of 
triumph this gallant oflicer was sent to the 
rear in disgrace. What was the special fault 
of Gen, Lauman in an operation vfhich, with 
twice Johnston's force, liad permitted him to 
retire at his leisore, after having inflicted a 
sharp punishnient? Gen. Sherman had 
stretched hisarmy from the river above Jack- 
son to the river below, and was "pressing in," 
whatever that may be. He narrates in his 
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. On the 11th we pressed dose in, and shelled the 
town irom everj- direction. One of Ord'g brigades 
(Lamnan's) gol loo close, and was very rouphlj 
handled and driven bnet in dlenrder. Gen. Ord 
■Ecnsed the comninndet, Gen. Lonman. of havlnir 
disregarded hfa orders, and attrlbated 
HonallT the disiiEter and heavy loss of m 
qnesied his relief, wbioh I granted, am 

lever refiiiinedhlflbi 

e that time be had been Xlveinl 
gallant and eieellenl officer. 



Geh. J. B. Johnston's narrative, which is 
given in the previous chapter, tells this aflfair 
as on the 13th, which was the third day 
after Shehwan had arrived in front 
ot the Jafkson lines, and shows that 
Laoman'b brigade was struck in flank 
by four regiments. As there is on file 



no report of Obd or Sheeman of the Jackson 
operation, this is the sum of the infOTmation 
given to the public on this case of summary 
execution upon a distinguished volunteer 
officer. Gen. Laumab died unheard, and 
nobody but Gen. Ord knows what were the 
orders which Gen. Laumah disregarded. 

The dangerous operation of spreading an 
army around a fortified place held by an 
army is not a new thing in war, although 
onr commanders appear to have had to learn 
it by dear esperimenl. Gen. Grant experi- 
enced it at Fort Donelson, in a disaster which 
Laumah's brigade turned into a crowning 
victory to Gkakt, Geo, Shkhmak experienced 
it at Atlanta, where his loose tactics exposed 
successively two wings of his army to 
attack by superior force where he could not 
support tliem, and where it was only by 
heroic fighting against superior numbers that 
his army was saved from destruction. He 
was engaged in a like dangerous operation at 
Jackson, with tactics equally loose, and 
whose object is not made clear by his narra- 
tive, and vas probably as vague in the orders. 

The fact that Lauman's brigade was struck 
in flank and rear, so that about 20U of his men 
were forced CO surrender, serves to show that 
Shbkmab's pressing line was not continuous. 
In the previous operation against Jackson, 
by HdcPHEBson's and Sherman's corps, when 
the right and left were extended to tfie same 
points south and north of the town, Badkad 
states that there was a gap of two miles be- 
tweeh the two corps. The extent of this line 
must have be^ as mach as five mites. It is 
rot easy to understand how La um as' s bri- 
gade could tie taken in flank and rear in snch 
foree, and that too before it had reached the 
enemy's line — which Johnston's narrative 
shows to be the «ase — if there had not been a 
great gap in Shebman's pressing line. 

He says on the 11th we pressed close in and 
shelled the town from every direction ; again ; 
"We continued to press the siege, using our 
artillery prett.v freely," and so on till the 
nih, when they found that Johnston had de- 
parted. What was the object in pressing 
close in along this extended line? Was it 
not tentative to see if there was a weak spot 
where an assault might make a lodi^menl, or 
if a pressure all along the line would not ex- 
pedite JoHNsroH's departure? The place was 
not besieged, tor it was not invested. All on 
the east was open, and Sherman was pressing 
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on the waat to' induce JoHNStOM to go. Mean- 
while Sbermah had sent back for heavier 
artillery and ammunition for shelling the 

In this pressing close in by a line of four or 
Ave miles, which probably had |;reat gaps, 
which did not intend a serious attacK, it may 
have been difficult for a anbordinate General 
to know jnst how strong a pressure he was 
to make, and Gen. Obd's orders may have 
partaken of the vague and tentative quality 
of this operation. Naturally Gen. Lauban. 
in case of doubt, would take the most enter- 
prising course, although that would be the 
opposite of the way that Oed solved doubt at 
luka. But this extended presaing-in opera- 
tion-was a very dangerous one, and exposed 
the superior army to be fatally struck by a 
Bortie from the fortified place. 
/ The loss to Laumak's brigade was a small 
matter for that army, compared to what it 
] eiposed to by such a way ot operating 
against an army in a fortified; carap. Tlie 
arbitrary dismissal of Lauman looks like the 
appointment of a scapegoat, which might not 
be confirmed by inquiry. The confounding 
of all the properties ot merit and justice in 
our war. by the infallibility and absolute 
power allowed to a certain class, and tbe irre- 
mediable disabiiities kfpt upon all the rest 
of the army, has an exemplification in this 
: summary disgrace of so distinguished an of- 
ficer OS Gen. Lauman, at the demand of Gen. 
! Ord, for alleged disregard of orders which in 
the indefinite nature of the operation could 
not be made definite, and because his brigade 
happened to be the one hurt by the enemy 
in a dangerous operation vfhich exposed the 
i army to such sorties as at Donelson and At- 

j But suppose Gen. Ladmas did en 
/ thing unheard of in Gen. Ga.'iNT'a campaigns? 
j If he erred, it waa forward, not backward, as 
I Geaht and Oed at luka, and, therefore, 
/, hia error ought to be the more pardonable. 
I Was it military propriety to dismiss auch 
I officer unheard at tlie demand of Okd? Was 
I ■ it for Gens. Gbabt and Shebman to pronounce 
I auoh a sentence on a distinguished soldier, 
\ after their experience of the danger of spread- 
' ing out an army before a fortified place at 

iDonelson, and liefore their experience of the 
some at Atlanta, at Petersburg, and Eich- 
I mond! Was this charge of pressing too far 
forward, in an operation whose generalship 



exposed the army to destruction, so fat*! a 
fault that Gen. Grant could not pardon it in i 
the officer whose brigade had rescued him | 
from disaster, and set him on the high road to / 
all his fortunes? 

With the surrender of Vicksburg, the driv- 
iuK of Johhbton's army beyond Jackson, the 
destruction of that place and of the railroads 
in all directions, and the devastation of 
the country, to the end of making it a, desert 
in which an army could not find subsistence 
in operating against Gbant at Vicksburg, the 
campaign of Grant's arniy ended. The pos- 
of the river, which was declared to be 
acquired by the surrender of Vickaborg 
,nd Port Hudson, was the ultimate mili- 
tary objective. The destruction of Jackson 
and of the railroads, and the devastating of 
tlie country, waa Gbant's decision against 
making Vicksburg and Jackson a base for a 
campaign to the interior, and it voluntarily 
destroyed the means for such a campaign. 

Gen. 8HKBKAS returned and encamped be- 
tween Big Black River and the Mississippi, - 
and a Confederate cavalry division followed i 
to the east bank of Big Black Elver, and re- ■; 
mained in observation. The capture of ' 
Vicksburg had no military sequence. Sheb- 
HAM says in the memoirs: "Geant's army 
had seemingly completed its share of the ' 
work of war, and lay. as it were, idle for a - 
time." The military powers of ail the earth . .' 
must wonder at the magnitude of the war re- ' / / 
sources of a nation which could tlins afford to / / ^ 
have one great army rest at Vicksburg, as if 11-^'"' 
its share of the work of the war were done, 1' ■ 
whi.le in the interior of the West another V. 
army, lesser in number, and having to pro- j 
tect a long railroad line of supplies, was niak< ' 
ing a campaign from Murfreesboro to Ohatta- ^y' 
uooga, and the Confederate forces east and 
west were tiius left free to concentrate against 

But there were military figures of speech 
which were potent in the war. One of these j 
waa the backbone pf th^ rebellion, J 
which we kept on breaking; which waa de- I 
clared broken atDonelson, and again at Cor- ' 
intli, and which was now pronounced finally J 
broken by the surrender of Vicksburg. An- ; 
other was that by getting possession of the | 
Missis.sippi we had cut the Confederacy in 
two. It was held that the Confederate mili- 
tary body could no more live than the animal i 
body, when cut in halves. At afiy rata, lie '■ 
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'campaign had reached ita ultimate, and had 
> sequence, and if the Confederacy refused 
die wli«n ita back was broken and it was 
t In two, it was a contumacy so contrary to 
nature that military tactics could not lie ex- 
pected to provide against it. 

Gen, J. E, JoHKSTON. however, argued to his 
gorernment that when our armed ships 
passed Fort Hudson the Confederacy Lost 
GODtrol of the navigation of Che Miaaissippi; 
•till more when our f-unboats ran tne bat- 
teries of Yicksbui^, and that that place had 
thus ceased to have any great military im- 
portance. Thus had the Confederacy in fact 
been cut in twain long before. The extent of 
the river and its multitude of branches made 
the preventing of the crossing of troops and 
aapplies impossible. Thus in Hooo'a cam- 
paign against Oen. Geo. H. Thomas, in De- 
cember. 1864, do we read of Gen. Orani's ap- 
prehension that the trans-Mississippi Con- 
federate forces would join Gen. Hood, as one 
of the reasons for hia order to supersede Oen. 
Tbohab for delay. 

And now, forasmuch as in one part of the 
severed Confederacy Price and Maehaouee 
continued in vitality in Arkansas, so that 
GftAsre had to send 5,000 men to rc-enforce 
Gen. SoHOFiELo on that line, and Gen. Rim- 
AED Tai:i.oii in West Louisiana, became very 
kctive, in the face of Gen. Banks, re-enforced 
by tbe 13th Corps (late McClerhand's), and 
was able lo hold West Louisiana and Texas 
till the ead of the war, against two formidable 
expeditions; and, in the other severed part, 
Bbaoq gathered a, superior force against 
BosBCBABs' advance, while Gbant's jrmy 
was reposing on its completed work, it ap- 
pears that the Confederacy unconscionably 
refused to recognize the moral results of 
the tactics of the campaign, but continued 
to show the same vitality when cut in twain, 
«nd with its back broken, and that it was on 
our aide that the energy and strategy of this 
great army had been so completely expended 
that the campaign bad no sequence. 
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Aa soon as Gen. Grant had pronounced the 
Vicksburg campaign finished, he proceeded to 
divide up hia army, and to send a part to 
Gen, Banks, 6,000 men lo Missouri, to send 
back the 9th Corps to Bdrnsiok, in East Ten- 
nessee, and to dispose of the rest for garrison- 
ing the river, and for rest from its hard 
labors. In this dispersing, which~uaualiy is a 
sad Gnal^ to a General, he showed 
asif this were the sealingoftheco: 
the campaign, or as if apprehenaiv 
worn out army might be ordered 

Such apprehension might be reasonable, for 
the military propriety of Grant's 'army's co- i 
operating with Eoskcbabs by a movement / 
from Vicksburg and Jackson, or of part of it ■ 
being;aent to re-enforce Rosecraks, then . 
seeking lo bring Gen. Braoq to action, was so 
evident as lo suggest itself to the whole coun- 
try. Gen. GfiAKT, bfcfore Jhe capture of Vicks- 
burg, had been generous in promises to Gen. 
Banes to send him troops as soon as be had 
taken that place. A few days after tbe sur- 
render, although Port Hudson had also sur- 
rendered, and Gen. Banks' present strait was 
over, Gen. Gbaki, says Badeau, "offered to 
send him 'an army corps of as good troops as 
ever trod American soil; no better are found ■ 
in any other.' " * 

Badeao states that immediately after the 
capture of Jackson, Grant sent to Banks 
Hbbboh's division, whose number he now 
gives as 4,000. When it reached Vicksburn to 
plete the investment, he said it was tlia 
largest division in the combined army, 

tly he sent Obo a corps the 13th 
lately McCleemahd's Shebmas s narrative 
"Ord'b corps (13fh) was sent down to 
Natchea and gradually drifted to Hew Or 
leans and Texas." As to the disposition of 

irns Shbeman savs It being mid / 
'edid not expect any change till ^ 
in months, and accordingly luada 
ourselves ai comfortable as possible." 
Oa the 13th of July Gbakt announced to 
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H\i.Li.cK the ciipture of Jacluou and the 
oi>:iiiiletion ot the Vicksburg campaign, and 
-Ufi^'sted this: -It seems to me now that 
Mtiliile should be captured, the espedition 
-liining froQi some point on Lake Ponohar- 
irjtin. There isnmdi sickness in my com- 
ninnd now, from long and excessive marching 
;inil labor." Hilieck answered" "Before 
:tttempt[ng Mobile T think it ntlt be best to 
'lean up a little JoiiNatuN should be dia 
posed of. also Psice and MiH'utDtiEE. so as to 
hiAd line of Arkanais Kiver 

Sbkbman had reported to Gbivt aiid 
riKAm to Hallbck that Jouisto'* had been 
disposed of; that He is no\^ in full retreat 
nast. SiiehMa:< says most ol his arm; must 
perish from tlie heat lack of water and gen- 
eral discouragement but HALLCck. did not 
anderstnnd this easy method of destroying 
armies by bulletin, and bo assumed that 
JoHkston's aniiy was still to be disposed of. 
And although ihe capture o£ Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson wassaid to have possessed the 
Mississippi, and thus to iiave cut the Confed- 
eracy ill two, Halleck assumed that no mil- 
itary eonsequcnccs were to follow, but that 
Johnston In oue-Lalf, and Fbice and MaB' 
MAiMiDB in the other, Imd yet to be disposed 
of in the usual way. 

HiLiEr'K continue! as quoted by Cadeak: 
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I ng out Western Louisl- 

Wlien these things are accomplished there 

he a lar.e aval able lorce lo operate cltberon 

1 e or Tesos Ka y I not ready (or eo-opera- 

: should Snmter fall, ihr.n iroiieladi mn he 



conimeutary: 

This strategy "iis in "I'uorcluHiM; wltli Hallect'a 
habit of BcallethiK his fOfOL* and euerales upon 
comparatively uiiimimrlani objects. IpRvtns the 
great and declstre aims to L>e accompllsbed last He 
seemed lo be unable to appreciate the tact that If 
tiJB main objects of the war are gained, the lesser 
ones werasure to follow; or even thi purely miU- 
iriry maxim that strategic points of the highest 
toiiscqueuce should be fir^t secured. 

Thus it doth appear that to withdraw 
(jbant'b army from the interior, and devote 
it for nearly a year to the capture of Vicks- 
burg, which had no tactical or strategical 
sequence, and then lo take it aiound by 



to capture Mobile, separating it os widely as 
possible from the great interior campaign 
then, on foot, was cones utrati on upon the 
main objects and great strategic points. To 
(he reviewer these great Generals appear to 
be able rivals in the tactics of avoiding co- 
operation of the armies, scattering forces, and 
devoting energies to comparatively unim- 
portant places. 

states that -'on the 24th of July 
suggestion: 'It seems lo 
tliat Mobile is the point dsserving the 
most immaQiate attention,' and on the lat of 
August he telegraphed to Halleck: 'Mobile 
be taken from the Gulf Department with 
only one or two gunboats to protect the de- 
barlcation. I can send the necessary force. 
With your leave I would like to visit New 
Orleans, particularly if the movenient against 
Kew Orleans is authorized.' " The permia- 
granted, nor the movement 
authorized; bat Grakt soon after went to 
New Orleans, ostensibly to confer with Gen, 
B.ABKs about the Hed River expedition, and 
Sadbai; states that from there he renewed his 
solicitation for the movement on Mobile. 

As the campaign of Hoseceams progressed. 
Gen. Gkaht seemed to grow more ui^ent to 
take his army to a remote point. The authori- 
ties at Wasbington, however, had resolved 
that Gen. Roskceaks should be left to his 
cliuiices with such force aa he had, and were 
not intending nor desiring to re-enforce him, 
aUhough bis forward movement was attenu- 
ating his forces to guard his iejigthening line 
of supplies, Aa to Gen. Banks, they were de- 
sirous that he should more with a strong 
force into Texas, lest the French Emperor 
siiould be tempted to add that to the empire 
he was founding in Mesico. 

While Gbakt V.aa urging Hallbck to per- 
mit an expedition to Mobile, he was also 
stating that his army was too much worn out 
for any other movement. Thus says BADEAir, 
quoting Gbani's dispatch lo Hau.bck; 

The liODps which had been engaged ihlhavari- , 
oua operations of the campatun and aieseol Vlcka- ; 
burg were now greatly eihaustefl, and "eiilirely un- f 
fit for any duty requiring much marthlngi" bui" by j 
selectlns any duly of Iramedlale and pressing im- [ 
portance," said Grant, ■'it could be done." t 

Thus their exhaustion was so peculiar that 
it unfltted them for any marching campaign 
in the interior, but did not unfit them tor an 
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espeditioD lurther into a tropical climate in 
midsummer, with tlie probability oE another 
Biege, 

TruB, the 13th Corps, which had borne as 
much 'of the hardship and sickness of the Mis- 
sissippi swamp operaliona, and of the fight- 
ing, the laboia, and dangers of all the cam- 
paign and the siege asanv other, was sent off 
on a very severe marching campaign at mid- 
summer in the malarial lowlands of West 
Louisiana, which was about as hard an ordeal 
aa troops exhausted by previous hardship and 
laborcouldbe subjected to; but it is probable 
that a penance was st^tl owing by them for the 
^ns of their late commander. 

Badeau states that at New Orleans Gbakt 
renewed his solitutation on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and again a complaining solicitation 
on the 30th, and that Hallrce: answered'him 
again on the 13th of October, stating that 
"there were certain reasons which I can not 
now explain, which prevented such an at- 
tempt" Yet Badeau states also that on the 
22d of September, Gbani, who had then re- 
turned lo Vicksburg, received Hallbck's dis- 
patch of the Idtb, ordering this; "All tJie 
troops that can be spared id West Tennessee 
and on the Mississippi Kiver should be sent 
without delay, to assist Gen. RosECEAMSon 
the Tennessee Eiver. • * * Information 
just received indicates that a part of Lee's 
army have been sent to re-enforce Bbauo:" 
also that on the 2Sth he wrote Halleck; "I 
am now ready for the field, or any duty I 
may be called on to perform." 
' At last the Washington authorities had 
awakened to the sltnation, which bad been 
inevitabltfto the common sense, which was 
that the brunt of the war was left to fall on 
Gen. HosEeBAns: that east of the monntains 
no operation was going on to prevent the re- 
enforcement of Oen. Bbaoo from Lee's army 
by the short inner line; that in the west Gen. 
Obakt's great army bad been taken out of the 
theater of the war, and was wielding no co- 
operative aid or inflaence, and was too remote 
to bring succor before the crisis of the cam- 
j^iga; while all Middle and West Tennessee 
And Eent|>cky, save where occupied by Robe- 
CKAKS' forces, waa open, to Confederate raids 
op to the Ohio Biver. 

The authorities at Washington awoke to 
that which was before evident, but awoke too 
late..* Not was the sending of Lohgstbeet's 
corp« from Ler to Bbaqo the first reason why 



they should not hare permitted an army to 
lie isolated and idle at Vicksbui^, while 
KoSECRAKB was making the campaign from 
Murfreeshoro into the heart of the South, 
where all knew that the Confederates would r 
use every effort to concentrate forc^ to de- 
feat him. IIai.lgck's first telegram was 
September IB. So shadowy bad become the 
military possession in Gbakt's department, 
north to the Ohio, that there was no telegrapli 
nearer than Cairo. The dispatch was brought 
thence by steamer, and Badeau tells tliiK 
strange incident; "The messenger to whom 
this package was intrusted failed to ckliver il 
promptly." 

This dispatch was; "All of Major Genera) 
Gbahx's available force should be sent i<> : 
Memphis, thence to Corinth and Tu^cunibia. '} 
to co-operate with Gen. EosECBANS." Strange !' 
that the messenger to whom this package was [i 
intrusted neglected to deliver it till the 25th. \ 
Badeau says it was delayed ten days between 
Cairo and Memphis. As related above, Hal- 
LECE telegraphed again on the I5th, and 
Badeau saya this was received at Vioksburg 
on the 22d. The first troops embarked on 
the 27th. The battle of Chlckamauga was 
foaght on the 19th and 20th. On the 3d of 
October Gbani received a request from Secre- \ 
tary Stantok to come lo Cairo and report 
from there by telegraph. 

Conscious at what was In the wind, Gbakt 
departed immediately with all bis staff 
and headquarters. At Cairo he received 
a telegram from Stakton to proceed with 
staff, etc.. for Immediate operations In the 
field, to the Gait House at Louisville. Ky., 
where he would meet an officer of the War 
Department with instructions. At Indian- 
apolis he met Secretary Stanton with an 
order creating a new military divisioi), em- 
bracing all between the Al|eghanle3 and the 
Mississippi, except such as was occupied by 
Qkn. Banes, andpiacineOaANT In command, 
subordinating the Department of the Cum- 
berland, commanded by Rosecbansi, and the 
Department of the Ohio, commanded by 
BuBNsiDE. The history of Geaht by Daka 
and Wilson states that bis request, on being 
appointed to this command, was that Eosk- 
CBASS should be removed from command of 
the Army of the Cumberland, aiid Gen. 
Geoeoe H. Thomas put in his place. There 
came a time when he was even more desirous 
to put Gen.,THosiAs out of Ae way. 
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CHAPTEK LIV. 



In the popular rLjoicing over the capture 
ot "Vicksburtt ant) the generous nittgnifjlng 
of that miiitan achievement there was a 
large ingredient of thn£t in the expectation 
that it would open the wav to trade in the 
Sonth Much cotton had been kept in the 
South by the obstructions to its eiport the 
war had Sfreatlj raised the price otcolton and 
the fiorth batt in ibundance of goods and ot 
products wtiich the people ot the South 
greatly needed. 

The trade was Jery profitable; the more so 
because the necessity for having military pro- 
ports and teams, tiiade it in the nature of a 
privilege to the favored. Always were a 
sufficient nuraber of persons whose com- 
mercial character rose above the' prejudices of 
the war, to go between the belligerent parties 
in carrying on this trade, and it found means 
of softening military commanders to it and 
of procuring favors in thewaj of protection 
and transportation. By December 1862 the 
greenback price of cottou had risen to sisty- 
eight cents a pound: bj December 1863 to 
eighty-four cents; in 1865 it naihed $1 20. 
The price of tobacco rose enoimoush These 
articles being inconvertible nithin the Con- 
federate lines, and being concerted to such 
value by reaching the national lines there 
were Eortiines to be quicklv made bv those 
who could get favors from theTreasuryagen 
and from military ooninianders, and large 
means for cortupting these. 

There was a popular sentiment of the I 
in the form of words that "trade follows the 
ilag." which had a noble, national, and patri- 
otic sound, making trade the sealing ot the 
restoration of States to the Union. Secretary 
CitisK emphawzed this fine sentiment; the 
agents of the Treasury Department were in- 
structed to advance it, and were not loth; 
and so a horde of traders followed the flag, 
and It came about tbat with the establish- 
ment of the army at Vicksbui^;, PortHudson, 
ami Natchez, there was a large influx of tra- 



ders, desirous to complete the work of re- 
storing that region to the Union. Thatenter- 
prisingand cosmopolitan people, the Israel- 
ites, found themselves the chosen race in 
this, as always, alike by their commercial 
IS, their exemption from national prejn- 
dices, and their domicile on ijoth sides, hav- 
ing equally the confidence of both parties. 

BKAu says that Gen. Gbast was from the 
tirst opposed to this trade, and that be 
demonstrated to the administration that it 
furnished supplies to the enciriy, and enabled 
them to continue the war. He ai^ued that 
whereaa more than half the cotton was the 
property of the Confederacy, as soon as me 
permitted our traders to buy, this Confeder- 
ate cotton would become nominally the 
property of whatever persons were allowed 
to trade in it, and thus it would bring sap- 
plies directly (a the Confederate Government. 
But Babbaii says that Gr*kt was overruled, 
and that trade was opened, first within cer- 
in Jines. and subsequently without any 
ilitary limits, the trader giving a bond and 
ceiving a permit. 
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Badfav says that it so I'anie about; trade 
was opened, ''and the consequences predicted 
by Gkant followed rapidly." Thus was 
sinsuinr consequence that the captnre of 
VicksbuD^ and the recovery of the Misissipp 
River, which had cost so many lives and si 
much treasure, became a source of supply ti 
the enemy. 

Gen. Grakt could refer with emphasis to 
his previous observation of the corrupting 
influence of this trading with the enemy, for 
in the first Vicksburg campaign, called the 
Holly Springs campaign, when he was at Ox- j 
ford, Miss., he found a necessity to issue the I 
following general orders; 

lA.] 
HEAOqCj.lErERS IStb ABWV COF.H. ) 

nUPABTMElST OF THE TENNESSEE I 

Oxford, Miss., Dee. 17, ISJi } 
General Order No. 12. 
]. The Jews, SE a cls°s, vio^atlns every refUlHllou 
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ot trade establtahedlir the Treasury Depattment, 
ara herebr eipelled from the depftrtment 

2. Within twenty-foiic hours Irani Ihe receipt of 
this order by post commanders, Cbe; will see 
all this class of people are fumlsbcd wllh pa 
and required to leave; and any one retiirnins 
such notlScallon, will be arresteii -'d beld in i 
conflnemeot nutil an opportuotty ooonra of senainR 
them outas priEDnera, anleas fntuished with pc 
mils from these headquarlers. 

ByoriJerof Maj. Ges. U. a Gbjikt. 

(Offlulal.* 

John C. Eawuks, Assislnul Adj u tan t General. 

[B.1 

HEADQUAIlTEnS, IIOLLY gTniNGS, DcC. IS, ISCi^. 

General Order Ko. s. 

BytheordetofMaj.Gan. U.S. Grant, all Jews a 
hereby eipelled from Ihe Department oi the Te 
nessee. The Provost Marshal will at once elTO t( 
notice to all Je»s of tbis post, and see that they a 
provided with passes to leave ChedepartmeuE; ai 
all found herealter thelapsflol twenly-Iour hot 
will be arrested and placed in close conflnement. 
Nopa^ACs will'be^jven to these people to visit head- 
quarters ot the Army of the Tennessee loc the pur- 
pose of malnins peisonal appiicatlen for trade per- 
mits. By order, R. c. Mcrpht, 

Col. Sth Wis. Vol. In.. Com'g Fost. 
!. Lane will see to the laithlul exeen 



lion of th 

Tlie President rescinded tljis order, because 
I'f its invfdiouB particiilarity; but the order 
;md Gen. Grant's remonstrances expressed 
the result of his observationa of tlie working 
of this trade, under Treasury permits, and of 
the special genius which that enterprising 
people hove forimprovinganeh opportunities. 
Indeed, the records of the Superior Court ot 
Cincinnati show timtoneoftiiat favored race, 
a leading merchant of Cincinnati, sought to 
ingratinte himself intosi>ecialfarorof the very 
Commanding General, Cor this trade, by mak- 
ing a partner of a very, near relative— a part- 
nersliip' made public by a suit to recovei: the 
equal sliare in the venture, which was agreed 
to be set oif for influence. 

Ueii. Geant wrote from liis headquarters at 
Vicksbui'e, July 21, 18e.3: 

lUy experience In West Tennessee is that any 
trade whatever with the rebellious Stales is tvealten- 
iiig to us to at least 3E per ceut. of our force. No 
matter ivbal the reatrloilona thrown around trade, 
if any whatever is allowed it niU be made ihe 
mean? of aupplyiag to the enemy what tliey nnuL 
KestTictions, If lived up to, make trade miproflt- 
able. and hence none but dishonest men go into it. 
I veuture lo say that no honest man h:is made 



Mr. SaticKEHS. in his life of Mr. Cms 



It Is prol>abIy no exaggerated estt male that from 
the beglnnini! lo the end oi the war, the surrepti- 
tious traffic thus carried on reached, at the least, 
an OEEregateof two hundred milllouBaf dollars. 

This is of the trade besides that authorized 
by regular permits. Gen, CAKsr. writing from 
New Orleans in 1864, said that the Confeder- 
ate armies both east and west of the Missis- 
sippi, during tlie preceding tweU'e months, 
had been [argely supported by this unlawful 
traffic, and tliat its inevitable result must bi- 
to give strength and efficiency to the'Conteil- 
erate army equal to an addition of 50.000 men. 
He said there were ten thousand men within 
our lines wljo were stimulated into active op- 
position to the successful prosecution of the 
war by the cotton trade, and that in order to 
save the cotton in the Confederate lines they 
gave the enemy warning of our military ex- 
peditions. 

This contraband trmie cieated many of the 
fortunes wliicb were made in the war. wliicb 
ished the demoralizing tradition that 
ir was profitable to the Nortliern people. 
Our Commanding Generals testified against 
t, but between the ai^uments on the 
ide. and the sentiment that trade fol- 
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that river wh h n th h 

disaster to th C f d ra la a alua- 

ble channel f C f d te ppl 

Gen. Ghan d h t ng p t t and 
then rested th ase ay g th t ws of 

his own should pee t i t g rders 

from those in au I tj Itwasa b n nable 
traffic, in its supplying means to resist our 
armies, and in that its profits went chiefiy to 
the disloyal and dishonest; but there was no 
way of preventing this but by t«tal prohibi- 
tioa,'and by arresting every pefton found with- 
in the lines without military business. Our 
government was not equal to that, and the 
affair vras further embarrassed by the circum- 
stance that tlie expectation of trade had - 
greatly magnified the importance of recover- 
ing the Mississippi. 
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There was also a fond belief that the tak 
iiig of Viclisburg wou]!! pause the South- 
western States to recognize that the Confeder- 
nte cause was lost, and wojild lead to a move- 
ment for their restoration to the Union. 
Shebwas's report of Ihe desperate state into 
which he had driven Jon sstos's army beyond 
Jackson, and Grant's report of tUedisband- 
ment of Pembsrtos's paroled troops, giving 
up the ConEedemte cause, and carrying dis- 
affection lo (heir homes, nourished this no- 
tion. Aa if ilie fishting were done, and the 
worlc of pacification were now in order. Gen. 
Orakt, in giving instroetions to Sheemab to 
issue supplies to the inhabitants who had 
been left desti lute by our devastation, said: 

It sliould be our policy noir to malie as favor- 
able ail Impression upon the people ol litis Slate aa 
posiible. Impress upon the men Ihe importanre ot 
goinE! tiiioU£h Ibe Stale la an orderly inaiiner, rc- 
tmining from takfns; anylhiiiu not absolutolr 
ury loc their subsistence while traveling. 



They 






Bion as poEsible upon the people, and advise 

It it Bill do any gooil, tomnlie efforts to have law 

ana order eslabllshed (sithin Iho Union. 

Thus, after our army had been oiilered to 
destroy everytliing that could subsist man or 
beast between Jackson and. the Mississippi, it 
was transformed from ravening wolves to po- 
litical doves, to preach the gospel al the 
Union. 

Adam Badbau, in telling of the fatal blow 
given to the Confederacy Dy ■the taking of 
Vicksburg, says: 

Theeountrr in the raar of Vlctsburg via-, lull of 
paroled soldiers, swearing ihey would not take up 
arms again It they were eiehnnged. Pemtierton 
was reported to have but 4,«« men letl together. 
Thearmy thai wus paroled, said one, was virtually 
discharged from the rebel service. Thuusanda 
crossed the Mississippi and went Weat;' many 
begged a paaaege to the North, and rjiilie a uumbei 
expressed a strung acilcty to cnler Ihe uailona 
setvlee: but this, of course, wa? col allowed. 
Jolinslon-B army also ivas greatly demorallMfl, and 
the men deserted by thousands. Even a polilic 
movemeut was started by cllfzeoa, ivest of Pen 
River, (0 briaa Mississippi bact iuto the Uniou. 

In the same mood of glorious fruition, Gen. 
Halleck, Augustas, wrote Gen. Sherman, 
stating that the question of the reconstruc- 
tion of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
was now to come up, and that not only the 
" length of the war. bat our ultimate and com- 
plete success, will depend on his solution." 



He desired to have the opinions oi the Gen- 
erals to lay before ihe President to preclude 
those of "gflssy poHticians in Congress " He 
had written Ban^s, who had answered fully. 
He had also written Gen. Grant, who had 
not answered. He desired Shebman to con> 
suit Grant and McPhessos, and write him 
unofficially, so that it need not go on file, but 
that he could use it with the President. 

Such an appeal for a coinpi'ehensive opin- 
ion on aHalrs of stales ansh p co Id not be 
made, in vain to Cen '^hebman The letter, i 
dated September 1 o U( es s z ind a half 
tine print pages in the en o r«. Its breadth 
of comprehension a d tl e ke^ ote of its 
policy, may be judged bj I 5 t the fore 



aissippi Is America, and, allbougb railroads have 
ctianged Ibe economy ol InlercommuuicatloQ, vet 
iha water etiannels still mark the Hues of (erllle 
land, and afford cheap carriage to the heavy prod- 

The inhabitants ot Ihe country on tiie Jloiioiiga- 
heia, the Illinois, the WinQesola, the Yellowstone, 
and Osageareos directly eoQcemea in [heaeourity 
of the Lower M laslsslppi ea are those who dwell on 
its very bonks In Loulsians; and now thai the ua- 
lion has recovered its poaseaalnn, this generation of 
men will make a [earful mistake ii they again com- 
mit Its charge to a people liable to miause their pi>- 
sitlon, and assert, as was recently done, that be- 
cause they dwell on the banksol this mighty aiream 
ihey had a right to control its navigation. I woulil 






he local people 1 



The latter wont on to describe truly tlif 
social and political conditions ot theSoutheni 
people, which made free government a" 
absurdity, and to argue the necessltij' of keep- 
ing thera in a state ot pupilage, under military 
authority, until all traces of war were effaced, 
and the conditions made suitable for the 
restoration of local government, administered 
by the local people. It was a letter of wise 
statesmanship, whose misdoni has been con- 
firmed by OUT sorry esperiment of tfcuii 
siruction. President Likcoln paid it tin' 
compliment of reading it carefully and of 
asking Halleck to telegraph Shisrman for 
permission to publish, which Suebmak re- 
fused. President Lojcoli! also paid it the 
compliment of acting directly opposite to the 
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BAvice of the letter, in his policy of recon- 
,■ Btniction, 

But while the railitarv suthorJtiea at Wash- 
ington, and the Generals on the Mississippi, 
bad iaid aside the sword, and put on the robe 

/of tlie statesman, and were jjatherJng in the 
[jolitical fruits of tlie campaign which had 
cut the Confederacy in two and brolien its 
backbone again, they were anakened from 
tlieir fond dreams of the politioal reeon^frue 
tion of a broken up confederacy by intelh 
genee that Gen. Bbago, with an army re- 
cruited from the dispirited and demoralized 
^ West, and re-enforced by Lohgbtpkbt b corps 
from the East, confronted RosBCBANssonth of 
the Tennessee, and that a great battle was at 
iiand, and the array of the Department of 
\ the Tennessee was far away, and esercising 
\ no influence nhateTer in the war. 



CJIAPTER LV. 



The time, men, and means consuiiied in tlie 
Vicksburg operation are essential elements in 
estimating the value of that great achieve- 
ment. The lime may fairly be rated as nearly 
a year, beginning with an army disciplined 
and seasoned by much service. Tlie calling 
ot Gen. HAi.fcKOK to the chief coniniaiid at 
Wasiiington in July, 18G2, left Gen. Gmm in 
command ot the Department ot the Tennes- 
see, and pursuing the defensive poiicr. Gen. 
BUKLi, in tlie Department of the Cnniber- 
land, had been ordered to tarn his energies 
and forces to an expedition to occnpy East 
Tennessee. 

It the mililary plans of the two sections 
hud been made to fit into each other, with the 
object of prolonging the war, they could not 
have better served the purpose. While the 
Army of the Department of the Tennessee 
was keeping to tlie defensive, and the Army 
of tiie parallel Department of the Cumber- 
land was reconstructing railroads, preparing 
for its diversion to East Tennessee— one con- 
dition of which, by Gen. Hallbck's order. 



that the Memphis & Charleston Bailroad, 
ning near a hundred miles along the ene- 
my's front, should be restored and made a 
line of Applies — the Confederate army, under 
Gen. BRAeo, was improving the opportunity 
by a strong concentration and offensive cam- 
paign to the Ohio River. 

In this defensive policy, Shebma:^ was at 
Memphis, and Grant's headquarters were at 
Jackson, Tenn,; butGaAMT was not in con- 
nection with Shebmah, although a railroad 
ran from Memphis to Jackson by way ot La- 
grange. His only way of communication 
with SnEBMAN was by the rear to Columbus, 
Ky., and from thence by the Mississippi t« 
Memphis. While Gen. Beagg's march to the 
Ohio River was going on in the Department 
ot the Cuml>erland, the only operations of 
importance in the Department of the Tennes- 
see were the concerted movement against 
Gen. I'BiCB at Infca, which culminated Sep- 
teml>er 19 — in which that part which was un- 
der Grant and Oed strangely omitted to act 
its part in the concert, letting Fbice march 
away from tiieir front to. fail on Rosecrans— 
and the decisive repulse of Van Dokn's attack 
at Corinth, October 4, by the troops undev 
command of Gen. Rosecrans — a victory wliich, 
according to Badeait, was the occasion of 
much dissatisfaction to Gen. Grant, and for 
which, as appears from Badeau's representa- 
tion, he thought he ought to be the one pror 
moted, instead of Rosecrans, and Rosbcoans 
disgraced. 

But this decisive repult* disabioil Gen. Vax 
DoRN for further offensive operations for 
some time, and as it was the first decisive vic- 
tory in that army since Fort Donelson, it was 
an escellent preparation foractive operations- 
by our troops. On the li3th of October Hal- 
leck's general order made some rearrange- 
ment of the deiiartments, and, IIaurau says, 
enlarged Gkakt^s eoiumand. In the same 
month he received large re-enforcements from 
the Northwestern States, and on the 26th he 
proposed to Hallecc a concentration for an 
advance, saying; '■! think I would be able to 
move down tbe Mississippi Central rood, and 
cause the evacuation of Vieksbarg." From 
tb^ month of October, at the latest, the occu- 
pation of the Army ot the Tennessee in the 
Vicksbiirg operation may be dated, even if 
all the previous time of organizing and pre- 
paring be left out of the account. It was 
at ttie latft of Septeniber, 18T6, when n pai*t of 
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that army lelt Vlcksburg to go to the reliel 
RosBCRANs' army at Chattanooga, 
The Confederate force which Gen. Gb. 



j which part there waa also much destruction 
I ot vessels and stores, and an enormous con- 
sumption of laixe ammunition. The coat of 
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Tennessee when Grant began the Vicksbur^ 
operation, in October, 1362, 

The Confederate official report of March 31, 
I8S3, of the trooDS of Pbmbbrtos's depart- 
ment, including, as above. Gabiiser's troops 
atPort Hodson. and the 1st Military District 
under Brig. Gen. Ri.'<;oLEe, the 4th Military 
District artder Brig. Gen, Adams, and the &tli 
Military District under Brig. Gen. Chaluebs, 
aud 2,337 Mississippi State troops, presentand 
absent, giv«a the following grand total: Pres- 
cntfor dnty, olEcAa and men, 48,759; aggre- 
gate present, Gl,4Sj; aggregate present and 
absent, 82.308, 

Gen. SiiBUMAN, in his memoirs, states that 
Gen. GsiiNT had abundant force for the inte- 
rior campaign. Bideau states tlie force 
in Oa\Nr's department as 130.000 men. 
Grant, November 8, informed Shekmati that 
he was strong enough to handle Pkmberton's 
force "without gloves," and without SaKB- 
MAN'g aid. To this great army was snbse- 
quently added a gunboat fleet, and a great 
fleet of steamboat transports, most of which 
were kept in constant attendance on tiie army 
during its swamp operations. During: the 
siege of Vicksburg, the 9th Corps— a fresh 
corps, organized for the expedition to East 
Tennessee — was added to Geant's army; also 
Hebboh's division from the Department of the 
Missouri, which Badeau mentions as 
strongest division in the combined army. 

Wiiether recruits were added in detail 
doting the campaign does not appear from 
the records, but aside from these, the Vicks- 
burg opejation absorbed a great army, ani 
was enormously costly in the naval part, i: 
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those of battles. Gen. Gkamt's reports rarely 
descended to sachdetail.as the loss of men, 
and when they did, it waa only to a part of 
the actual loss. The number of soldiers con- 
sumed by disease in all the Vicksburg operft. 
tion will never he known. To lose more by 
disease than by battles is not uncommon in 
campaigns; what, then, may be estimated ot 
a campaign which, after the Holly Springs 
failure, began by sinkitlg the army for three 
months in the flooded Mississippi bottoms, 
where the soldiers bad to lay logs to support 
their beds above water, and by working them 
in the water in the most unhealthy and dis- 
spiriting labors. 

Contemporary reports ot the dying of liie 
soldiers in that swamp habitation, and in 
those swamp labors, cansed a popular de- 
mand for Gen. Gkant's removal. The num- 
ber of men which Baoeau states as all that 
Gbast could bring to the siege of Vicksburg, 
by stripping hia department, shows that a 
large number had disappeared, Badeac 
mentions the levee for niiles "furrowed its 
whole length with graves," and that "the 
troops were thus hemmed in by the burial 
placesof their comrades." Gen, McClbrnakd 
mentions the heavy reduction of hia corps by 
sickness from the swamp labors. In various 
ways there are materials for a lational esti- 
mate that the number of soldiers consumed 
in the whole operation was much greater 
than the namher killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured of the enemy. 

Other campaigns which have been at the 
last successful may have eonsumed more of 
the offensive army than of the enemy, al- 
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tluiugli, ua tbe offensive ia always supposed 
lie tlie superior force, suoli a losa does n 
mIuiw brilliant generalship; but it is ti 
usual for a General to begin an offensive cai 
iiuigri by sticking his army helplessly in 
iiialarioiLs swamp, and making its chief losses 
ill tliat way. Nor did convalescence 
to sound health such of the sick as survived. 
Sue only they, hut the most o£ tliose who did 
not succumb, got the poison of that malari 
planted in their bodies for the rest ol their 
lives. 

But when the conditions oblige a General 
til consume his army heavily in attacks in an 
offensive campaign, his plan eipects to gain 
thereby successes and strategic positions 
which shall either be decisive of the war or 
iin advan lageous base for further opecatlons; 
bul the finality of the Vicksburg campaign 
placed the army out of the field of war. It 
isolated that army from all other operations, 
leavingthe Confederate armies free to concen- 
trate against the army in the parallel depart- 
ment. And, as regards all the theater of the 
war, it left Ge»st'h army — to use Lis own 
phrase— "bottled up." Gkast knew not which 
way to turn to give his campaign some se- 
fineoce. In any rational military plan his 
arniy should bo co-operating or joined with 
thuiiiF IEdsechaks. on which the whole weight 
of tlie war was now left to fall, Grakt evi- 
detilly, feared that this would be ordered, and 
therefore he urgently solicited leave from 
Halleck to divert his forces to another ex- 
terior operation on Mobile, at the same time 
hedging against tiie military use of his army 
by saying that it was so used up as to be unfit 
for any service requiring much marcliing. 

The Confederate Government thought ] 
Vicksburg a place of great military inipor- ■ 
taiice and its loss a heavy disaster. The 

at ui al government thought tbe same, and | 
„lonfled ts captnre accordingly, overlooking 
all its dreadful cost. Gen. J. E. Johkstob 
thought the place of but little military im- 
portance s nee both it and Fort Hudson had 
tailed to keep control of the river. Even 
when in our hands, with all our gunboats, we 
could not prevent the Confederates from 
crossing forces andj supplies — so little 
significance had this much vaunted cutting 
of the Confederacy in two. The statements 
of Gen. Grant, Gen. Cabbt, and of Secretary 
CpASE'a biographer show that our recovery 
of the Mississippi, and our practice of the 



that trade follows the flag, 
made the river a great channel for supplies to , 
the Con federate army. Gen. Casbt estiniated 
tbeaid thus given to the Confederate army 
as equivalent to 50,000 men. 

Thus the losa of Vicksburg had a large com- 
pensation to the Confederacy by enabling it 
to convert its cotton into supplies for its 
armies, while it had no military sequence to 
Geant's army, and left it where it exercised 

moral influence on the war 
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diverting armies from co-operation in move- 
ments on the vit^l part, was so complete as to 
indicate the work of brilliant genius. But in 
all the war there was not so complete a per- 
formance oC this off-pulling, isolating policy 
as when Gen. Geast hailed in his marchnear 
the Yallabusba, and by his irresolution lost 
his great accumulation of stores, recreated, 
abandoned the interior of his great depart- 
nient, and took his army by the river to the 
bottoms west of the ifississippi, with Vick- 
burg Its sole and final objictive. and a man- 
ner of attacking it which not only had no 
possibility of success, but in its several bayou 
and canal attempts was so destitute of mili- 
tary sense and of' common sense as to be in- 
dignantly scoffed at by the intelligent volun- 

Having no military scqueucc; having done 
nothing to end the war nor to gain a position 
or line forfurUier operations; having opened 
a line of sunplics for the Confederacy; having 
Isolated Grant's army while the real military 
operation was culminating, the military re- 
sults of the Vicksburg campaign are reduced 
to a calculation of the comparative butchery 
and the comparative consumption of men 
and means. In this the excess of ttie con- 
sumption of the men and means ot the na- 
tion was greater than our superiority to the 
Confederacy in these resources. The war 
never could have been brought to a success- 
ful termination by successes got at such cost 
as that at Vicksburg. And that diversion of 
the army from the interior, completely neu- 
tralizing it as to all true military operations, 
prepared the conditions of disaster to the 
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Army ot the Cumberlxnd aa thoroughly as i( 
it had been artfully planued. Instead of the 
drawn battle af ChiRkamauga being an occa- 
sion for blame, it Is a cauae for amazement that, 
with Gbamt's army bottled up in the West, 
and the Army of the Potomac paralj^ed in 
the East, and by the still more wonderful 
managemtnt from Washhiuton. the army un- 
der Gen. BuBNSlDE, in East Tennessee, sepa- 
rated and neutralized, the Confederacy was 
not able to seize such an opportunity to 
destroy that army; and that tne invincible 
Army ot the Cumberland, now bearing the 
blunt of all the war, waa able to end the bat- 
tle by a clear repulse ot the enemy, and to 
gain its territorial objectiie. 



CHAPTER LVl. 



The military results of the Vicksburg i 
paigo were so completed by the surrender of 
the place, that, aa Gen. Shsruan remarks in 
Lis memoirs: "Gesst's army had seemingly 
completed itsshare oE the work of war," and it 
was now at rest where it had no influence on 
the great campaign now going forward in the 
interior of the Western zone, not even to the 
holding of any of the Confederate forces tc 
the defenaive against it in Misaisaippi, oi 
detaining the troopa recently under Gen. 
J. E. JoHNSTOH from joining Gen. Bkaqq in 
the concentration against Gen. EoaEcaANs 
and the Array of the Cumberland." 
Gen. Sherman : 
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The "politiciana" were simply acting npon 
the simple military idea of the time, that the 



capture ot Vickaburg waa a fatal blow Co Chs 
Contederacy, and waa ai least equiyalent to 
iccupation of the State of Mississippi, 
and ibis Idea is set forth by Sadkau io his 
glorification of GBAKT'aacbievemenL 

When a military operation haa nothing 
further to do, and has left the arnjy where it 
eutralized aa to the war, and its Coni- 
iding General deparca on a hunt for an- 
other peripheral expedition, is a time for re. 
laxation and furloughs, and for discharges of 
such as had become enfeebled by hardships 
in a malarious region, of whom Chere were 
thousands that had gone through the cam- 
paign, but were now too broken in healtli to 
be fit for another. But the War was yet to be 
fought, and now, while Geant's army was 
lying idle out of the theater of the war, Che 
Confederate chiefs were straining etfort to 
gather a force Under Gen. BaAoe to fall upon 
the array ot Gen. EoaccRAua, now pushing 
into the heart of the Confederacy. 

Van Morne's History ot the Army of the 
Cumberland narrates that on the 30th of 
Aagust, at the time when the Army of the 
Cumberland was crossing the Tennessee River, 
a loyal citiaen, escaped from Chattanooga, 
brought Gen. Bosecbakb Jntelligence that 15,- 
000 men were on the way from Mississippi to 
join Gen. Bea<JQ. Further along he states 
that Beaqo had been joined by two divisions 
from Mississippi. Alao, in his general re- 
marks on the battle ot Chiokamauga, he men- 
tions as among the Confederate troops men 
paroled at Vicksburg. 

The strategy of a campaign which thus ends s^ 
by taking an army to a place where it has no 
influence on other operations, aa if its part in 
the war were done, while the war ia still in- 
creasing in magnitude and its greatest actions 
are yet to be, is a subject for the study of the 
military profession, and should have a promi- 
nent place in the text books at the military 

In going back from the immediate and fin- 
iabed results to make a brief review of the 
grand tactics of the campaign, the reviewer 
has thesaliaraction of foilowingthe matured 
conclusions of the Commanding General as 
given by his supervised historian, and also ot 
hia greatest Captain, as given in his memoirs. 
Thus he has that confidence which the "lay- 
man" feels when he follows the judgment of 
men of the military profession, parcjcularjy 
of those who themselves, in their written 
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memoirs, were tlip grentest part o£ the Rreat 

Saya Gen. Sherman in hia meraoira, after 
having recited the several failurea in the 
bayou and canal cutting attempts: 



well begun the previous November, v 
y Inland of the Mlaslsaippl Rtver. w 



n iHud fa 



! should 



en 'Vlctsburi! In its river front. I reftfioued thai 
with the large forte then subject to Oen. Gnuu'a 
orders— via., lour army corps— he could easily re- 
sume the movement from Memphis by way of Ox- 
ford and Grenaoa to Jftotaoo. Miss., olc down the 
ii<^ between the Y&zoo and the Bi^ Sliiek. 

Gen. Shebmab also confirms tha exhibit 
made by this history, that Gen. Gbant's at- 
tempt to go 10 join Qen. Babes, by way o£ his 
Duckport canal. Willow Bayou, and Bayou 
Vidal, to New Canliage, was tor th 
o£ getting away from his hopeless si 
Vtclcsburg, without seeming to 
which, as he says, was "for other 
tary reasons," meaning that it wi 
the country by aeeniing to go forward, when, 
in truth, he «aa abandoning the e: 
For Gen. Shbrkas goes on ; 

15 other than 
t liketa 






when L 



iiediate depot of stores had been 



I, and he himsolf concluded 
on the river movement below Victaburg, aoi 
appear Ilfco conneollna; .with Gen. Bants, whi 
the tame time was besieging Poet Hudson 1 
the direction of New Orleans. 

Gen. Sherman narrates that his oninio 
tha interior line, as that by which the c 
paign would achieve great results, to which 
the fall of Vicltaburp would be a conse- 
quence, was concurred in byGen, Gr*kt after 
all was over. He says; 

He has lold me since the war that liad we pos- 
sessed in December, 1M62, tha experience of mareh- 
lug ano malnlaining armies witbont a regular 
biue. which we afterward acqnlred. he would have 
gone on from Oxford, as flcst contemplated, and 
would not have turned bact because of the ds- 
Btruolion of his deool at Holly Springs by Van 
Corn. 

This is a candid statement by Gen. Grant 
that he iJbandoned the trne tactical line, be- 
cause he had yet to learn how to move and 
subsist an army in a country of abuudance, 



No lesson of the war was so strongly im- 
ressed on the public mind, and on the 
minds of the volunteer soldiers, as that the 
education at the military institute turnedout 
officers knowing the whole art of war; and 
the other hand, without this passing 
througti tlie institute,- no degree of general 
education and no natural aptitude, genius, or 
elperienee. or acliievament could make any- 
thing but a mere pretense of a soldier— a 
fiction, whose successes or failures were alike 
blunders. Upon this admirable rule were 
promotions and commands assigned and 
miJilary operations jndged. Yet the moving 
and subsisting of armies in the enemy a cjun 
iryisan elementary part of the art of war 
But Gen. Shekman here states a simple uin 
fession by Gen. Gr.nnt that after all 
the service he had seen in the war he aban 
doned a promising campaign and retreated 
ignorainiotts!y,and thereby Anally abandoned 
the true tactical line, because he had not yet 
learned the rudimentary part of war, that an 
armyraaybe subsisted in a'countiy of abun- 
dant supplies for a few days, when by sheer 
neglect of another rudiment of war it has lost 
its immediate depot of supplies. 

The younger part of this generation may 
get an idea of the way the war was made to 
Inst four years, and to cost seven thousand 
niillione, and to call out more than a million 
of men, when our greatest General, now in 
comn>and of a great department, and of 130,- 
000 men, as good soldiers as the world ever 
saw, WHS yet serving an apprenticeship, and 
learning tlie very elementary parls of war. at 
the expense of sacrificing campaigns, and of 
flying from the tactical line to an impossible 
one. Gen. Sheeman goes on: 

The flfslanoe from Onford to the rear of Vioks- 
burg is little greater than by the circuitous route we 

ViciiBburg, during which we had ther depot nor 
train of supplies. 



In other words, after all the g ng 

toBruinsburg the army was w rs 

ated for ma g o Ja k on h n wh n 

ford, and Pembe h ad a n ba to 
south of "i ab ha Up n ha Gen. 

Shbkman ma k — o as a m, hut 
simply rei a ks 
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liB had lostnn oppHttunttr, ivh 

, six monllia of extiu liotd work 

V oapinrtil Viofcsbatg Irom the ■ 

tn Jaly, ie63. 



These n 



liisagreeable i 



y Gen. Shekihk, which are 
ieve tlie reviewer from the 
: o£ criticism. This, and 
! therein, saveB the 
lay reviewer from the presniiiption of dilFer- 
iiig from these great soldiers, and leaves to 
him the more pleasant wark of agreeing en- 
tirely with their conclusion. The mutual 
admiration and confidence o£ these great 
Captains give great interest to tjieir judg- 
ment of the radical blunder of the whole 
campaign. But Gen. Shekhan, who states 
that it was for "'other than military reasons" 
that Gen. Grant practiced the imposture on 
the country of pretending to RO to Port Hud- 
son because of his dead lailure on VieksbuT^, 
omitB to state that it was aipo for other than 
military reasons tiiat Gen. Geakt left the in- 
terior line at Oxford, after he had arranged 
a co-operation with Sheemax, and had sent 
him hack to Memphis, and that it was the 
vision of Gen. McCiebnans, with Likcols's 
commission in his pocket, coming t« com- 
mand a river expedition, that caused Gen. 
GBASTto falter, to weakly inquire of Wash- 
ington, "How far do you want me to go?" to 
halt, to leave the enemy, relieved from the 
pressure of his advance, free to operate in his 
rear, and then to make the loss of his com- 
munications a pretense for going back to 
Jiead off McClernakd, leaving Shebman to 
take his men lo blind slaughter at Chickasaw 



Gen. Sheemab'b statement of Gen. Grabt's 
afterthought is furtiier corroborated by Ba- 
iiEAP, who, in narrating Ghaut's success in 
subsisting his army in the retreat from Ox- 
ford, after Van Dork had destroyed his slores 
at Holly Springs, says: 

Gen. Grant lias "toM me, when discussing this 
campalen, thai haa he kuown then what hcsc 
afterward learned— the possibility of trubgistrng 
army of SO.OOO men . without supplies other than 
those drawn from the country— he could at thi 
lime have pushed onio the rear of Vlcksbiirg. an 
nrobahiy have euoceeded in capturing the place. 



being made upon Gbast's discovet-v then, a 

Oxford, that an arniy in a campaign can draw 

.pplies from the country, for. says Badeah; 

For over a week he had no com munical ion with 
the Sorth, and for two weeks no fiupplies. Boi 
auDlry was found 10 he sbundautly slocked. 
Every thing for the subsistence of man or beast. f< 



This statement is the m 



interesting from 



tiftee 



of tl 



COlTeeville lo La Grange, was appri>pria.ted to the 
of the army. The families oE tlic farmers suf- 
fered, but the soldiers were led; and ihe lesson was 
taught which Cfrant afterward applied in the tear 
>f Vicksburg, and which Sherman, having seen the 
LppllcatioQ, praetioea OQ a still larger sealo in the 
marches through Georgia and the Carollnas— the 
lesson thatBu army may live, tboush Icscommunl- 
«tione are destroyed. 

Thus does Badbait. approved by Gbaut, 
;orr)tborate Sherman's statement of Grant's 
idmission.that if he had then known how to 
subsist an array for a short time in a country 
of abundaiice, as he afterward learned, lie 
could then have gone on from Oxford to 
Jackson. And Babeau makes the admission 
teresting by stating that it was after 
Qrakt had learned, on the Holly Springs and 
Oxford line, the simple lesson that he could 
subsist an army on the country, Ibat be left 
that true tactical line and went to an impos- 
able one, because his line of supply Iiad been 
temporarily broken. 

Badsau, revised by Gbant, has to explain 
Gbant's present disregard of the lesson which 
he had learned, and hedoeaitshrewdly by this; 

Althoi^h the soldiers found all that waa neces- 
sary, Grant was anxious until he discovered the 
success of the eipeiimenl. It was ope hitherto un- 

his army back to la Grange, abandonins the cam 
palgn, which had t>een pressed to a distance of £[ty 
or sixty miles. 

Thus was the rudimentary educational ac- 
quireraent by this costly lesson laid on the 
shelf, and Geant went to plant his army in 
the swamps west of the Mississippi, to learn 
further elen: 
This gives a 
cate one General. 

If Gkant had gone on from Oxford to Jack- 
son, and established himself strongly tbere, 
Vicksbuig would be untenable to tbe Con- 
federates, and would have fallen ot itself. 
Gen. J. E. Johnston said that our possession of 
Jacksonwonldeventuateinthelossof tbe State 
ot Mississippi to theConfederacy. Batreaching 



west of the Mississippi, to learn t 
intstry lessons in the art of war. / 
1 idea of what it cost to eda- / 
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it by a raid from Grand Gilif, we could only 
raid it. By the interior line the army woold 
' have possessed and covered tbe country of the 
Departnientot ILeTennessee, and thestrategic 
places which had been the objectire of a pre- 
vious great campaign ot an army of 100,000, 
bnt which were now abandoned to the enemy. 
Its progress down Northern Mississippi would 
have converted the reaoarcesof a rich country 
to the national use, which this strange aban- 
donment leEt to snpply the Coulederate 

It would have given support and co-opera- 
tion to the Army of the Cumberland, from 
which this strange departure isolated it as 
completely as if it had been taken ont of the 
world. From the Department of the Cum- 
berland to the Mississippi River, the Depart- 
ment oE the Tennessee was laid open t<^ the 
enemy, north to the Ohio River; and all that 
region, open to Confederate incnrsions, 
flanked Bosecranb' army in the Stone River 
and ChattanoOKa campaigns. Happily the 
lay reviewer can avoid the presumption ot 
drawing this oonclosion on ^ purely military 
affair, and can escape the displeasure of dif- 
fering with military men on their own 
achievements, when these great Captains con- 
cur in the judgment that the abandonment 
of the interior campaign was a blunder, and 
was because Gen. Gbaht had yet to learn this 
elementary part of the art of war. 



CHAPTER LVII. 



ions of all hissubordmate officers. 

Gen. Shebuan generously anards the s 
eicluaive honor to Grant. He says: ' 
•ampaign of Vioksburg, in its conception 



belonged eiclusirelj to Gen. 
He corroborates this by saying 
that when Gen. Geamt retreated from the in- 
ampaign, ■'! thought then that he had 
opportnnity, which cost him and ub 
nths' extra hard work; for we might 
have captured Vicksburg from the direction 
of Oxford in January quite as easily as was 
afterward done in July, 1863." No one has 
contested Gen. Grabt's sole credit for all the 
planning of the several operations which 
have been embraced in the general t«rm as 
the Vicksburg Campaign, comprising a 
variety of campaigns and expeditions. And 
both Shehmah atid Bsueao quote Ghaht as 
admitting that his retreat from the campaign 
by the line of the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road was a mistake. 

This admission of the military blunder of 
retreating from a promising campaign, on the 
true military line, where he had abundant 
force, great preparation ot supplies, and had 
only to go, forward to accept the success 
which was at hand, carries with it an admis- 
sion ot Gen. Grant's sole responsibility for 
all the consequences of this error. The re- 
viewer may avoid the Bin of presumptuous 
criticism by accepting the matured judgment- 
of the sole author and finisher of those 
operations, and of his great Captain, and he 
may plant himself impregnably on the base 
of their judgment in reviewing the direct 
consequences of this confessed blunder. And 
no operation in all the war had greater oon- 
seqnences, in the consuming of the vol nn- 
teers and resources of the nation. 

Both Gen. Sbekhan and Adam B,\DEAn 
note Gen. Gea«t ase^tousing his abandon- 
lent of the Yallabusha campaign by his in- 
iperience in war, in the elementary part 
f subsisting an army in the enemy's coun- 
ry;hut thiaisan instanoeof modesty doing 
tselt injustice. Badeao's narrative of that 
retreat shows plainly that Gbabt's object was 
okeep McCLEBKANn from the command of 
he river expedition, and he narrates this as 
sufficient reason. Gen, Shebmab had just 
made an extraordinary march from Memphis, 
with three divisions, to join Gjiabt'b army 
outii of the Tallahatchie, and thus all was 
eady for a decisive advance, when Grant 
heard that LiHCotw was favoring McClee- 
nand'b project of a river expedition. 

He thought to head ofT McCi.er.mand by 
hurrying Shebjian back to Memphis to or- 
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gatiize and embark a river expedition ahead 
of McClerbjind. B; thig, alone, did Obant 
sacrifice his campaign. He divided his army 
by a wide distance where 
was impoBsible a d tb f 
not fiufflcient !o a bold ff 
That Gr.*st I d d 
ing Sheruan, i d bt 

was to expose h h If f 



The 



tit k 



th 



Gb 



■\ k b g wl ch 
f th gs. 



operate by atta k g V k b r^ th ear 
without having to as th d tH It 'i Ua- 
buslia. and expose h I IE f tb to 

Pekbebton's CO t t d f 

According to all t 1 lit thia 
would have tak 1 to de>it t on. 

He could not n u at w th b van 
to arrange con t f t f I a b d been 

possible.' Hist Ik f o-ope t , a pre- 
sented by Baoeau, was so vagae as to leave a 
doubt of its sincerity. It was so vague that 
Badeau was enabled to cast on Gen. Sheh- 
MAB the sole responsibility for his slaughter 
of his troops at Chickasaw Bayou, by de- 
nying that he had reason to expect concert of 
action. He supports this by citing.as the '■( 
tent of Grant's promise of co-operation." i 
following: "I will hold the troops here 
readiness to co-operate with you in such 
raanner as the nioveroents of the enemy may 
make necessary." In abort, he had halted, 
while Shebmab was to march back to Mam- 
phis, gather boats from all the rivers, and 
embark for Vicksbure, to beat McClekn.ind, 
and there to sacrifice his troops by attempting 
the impossible. 

When a General halts for an indefinite 
period, in an offensive campaign, be abandons 
it. Still more if when he has invaded 
the enemy's country, and stretched out hi 
own communications, he sends back halt hi 
army out of sight, out of support and out c 
communications. But BADEAr. in order t 
allow that Shekkam, though in error, may 
have had some vagae reason to expei 
operation, adds' "It was, however, under- 
stood in conversation that in case Pembehtok 
retreated, Gbait would follow him up, 
between the Yaaoo and the Big Black 
rivers, to the Mississippi." ThusdidGBAwr'a 
subsequent movements now deponii| on 
Pembebton'b retreating, and retreating be- 



tween these rivers, all the way down to the 
Mississippi. Thus the plan was that wlien 
GBABisentback half bis army, Pemeebton 
was to return the compliment by retreating, 
and mas to retreat in just the line that 
Gkant desired. Otneriviae Sherman was to be 
left without support The lay reader has to 
admire that tlie lives of intelligent volunteers 
placed at the mevey of such headlessniili- 
tary plans as these. 

These afterthoughts of Gka.vt's historian do 
njustjce to his military capacity, in the vain 
efTortto cover the fact that he abandoned the 
paign. to beat McCLKBriAKB outot thecom- ■ 
id ot the river expedition. He had aban- 
doned it when he sent back half bis army. ^ 
To say that lie meant to go forward after 
is to charge him with the incredible in- 
competency of reducing his army one-half 
in the fide of an offensive campaign in a 
hostile country. To suppose that be thought 
that when Sherman got to Vicksburg, Pem- 
eebton would fall back to that place, and 
that then he would follow him and co-oper- 
ate with Shebman, is to accuse nlm of mili- 
tary idiocy. No forward movement was pos- 
sible after he had divided his army. His 
halting ejf posed the rest of bis army to de- 
structioo, if an enterprising General had 
been againsthim. He got ofT cheaply from 
the consequences of his own conduct by the 
loss ot his stores and some detachments cap- 
tured. But after Sherman had gone, Grant 
heard from Hai.i,bck that Lihcolm desired 
that McCi-ehkand's corps should form part of 
the river expedition, and that McCi-ebhand 
have "the immediate command under your "^ 
direction." 

Badeatt's narrative shows clearly that 
Gbant then determined to go back and 
take the direction of the river expedition by !^ 
going with it, which would reduce Mc- 
Clebsand to the command of his corps. To 
beat McCiERNANE was the great military ob- 
ject for which Gbant gave up that which, 
if pushed forward with energy, might reason- 
ably have achieved greater results than were 
achieved by any campaign of the war. And 
in this he would let McClernanu go and en- 
tangle his men in the West Mississippi 
awampe, tiil the malaria had eaten them up. 
A fleet from the lower river, a year previous, 
bad found Viclisburg impregnable to naval 
attack, and inaceasible froni the river, and 
bad shown that the cana\ to turn the river 
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tttiB an impossibility. This was intelligence ' 
wliioh a General should have had before he 
abandoned a great campaign to repeat this 
esperinient. Gen. Gbakt must have had it^ 
but he seems to have thonght that McC;,eb- 
KAKC might overcome these obstacles, and the 
great object of heating McClebnand obscured 
all other military objects. 

The enemy's taking the offensive was the 
inevitable consequence of Grant's slow, hesi- 
tating.and finally halting movement. The de- 
struction of hia immediate depot of supplies 
was not the cause, but the consequence of his 
desertion of the campaign. With Shebmak, 
he had had a force twice as great as Pesibbb- 
TOK could bring to oppose his advance. The 
season was favorable, the groand dry, 
the country rich in sanplies. If he had 
marched to Jackson, Fehberton would have 
beencompelted to try conclusions with b'm 
on that line. His defeat of Pembkrton and 
occnpation of Jackson would have made 
Vicksbui^ untenable to Phmbkbtob. All that 
rich country of Northern Mississippi would 
have contributed supplies to our forces, in- 
stead of feeding the Confederate arriiy to the 
end of the war. 

Gen. J. E. Johnstok said that Grant's pos- 
session of Jackson would bring the loss of 
Misisssipnl to the Confederacy. As a soldi er 
he could not then believe that Gbant in- 
tended only a devastating raid on Jacbson, 
and the destruction of a railroad center wliich 
military intelligence would convert to great 
power aa a. base for further opeiations. The 
firm occupation of Jackson would have 
threatened Meriden. another railroad center — 
the two conimanding all the railroads of Mis- 
sissippi. By the river to Vicfesburg, and by 
the railroads to the North, Gbaht would have 
lines of supplies for any further campaigns 
and in no part of the South could these he 
more feasible, or more in the vitals of the 
Confederacy. 

With such successes was within Gram b 
easy reach, by faithfullj keeping on in his 
campaign, the administration would have 
sent him all the forces he nanted, and he 
might then, by rexl and great achi 
have risen to that supreme dictatoi 
tion over all the armies and over 
ministration which he gained after 
rifices, by comparatively small s 
which were magnified by the coi 
their broad setting in his own failun 



Even if he had rested at Jackson, the coun- 
try which he would occupy, the disasters in- 
flicted on the enemy, and the forces which the 
Confederacy would have to keep on the de- 
fensive against his commanding position, 
would greatly cripple the enemy, and would 
be direct co-operation with the campaigns of 
the Army of the Cumberland, from which 
this diversion isolated Grant's army. All this 
sacrifice of his own great opportunity, and of 
his country'scause, and of the lives of the 
volunteerB, was remorselessly made, to Jio 
other end than to beat Gen. McClernand, 
whom he regarded as a personal rival, out of 
the command of the Mississippi River expe- 
dition, to which Lincoln in his easy going 
mood had in an evil hoar appointed him. 



CHAPTER LVII. 



By the time that Gen. Gbani liad completed 
his success in beating Gen. McClrbnand ont 
of the command of the Mississippi River ex- 
pedition by assuming it to himself, be realized 
that he had beaten himself by taking his 
great army and navy to a place where any 
rational military operation was impossible. 
At the very outset he was reduced to the 
straitof making projects and undertakings to 
keep up the pretense of a military operation, 
but from which nothing else was expected. 

His Holly ^rings disaster and retreat had 
disgusted the country, which now recalled all 
his failures, and looked upon this as cumula- 
tive proof of his int^Hipelency. Erelong 
the utterly unmilitary character of his bayou, 
canal, and swamp undertakings, and the con- 
suming of the volunteers in hardships in that 
malariousmorasE.causedapopular demand for 
tiis removal. Public opinion was only in part 
deceived by his bulletins to Hallej^k, for the 
country had means of true intelligence. In 
the course of failures, this General, who had 
sacrificed a campaign to head off McCleb- 
NANi). was put to a great strait to keep his 
own military head on. 

The first plan ordered by Gen. Grant, on 
taking formal command at Milliken's Bend, '~^ 
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waaa plan to abandon the Vicksbnrg expe- 
dition. Says Badeau: "On the 30th ot Jann- 
ary. the day after be assiiMied cotiiraand of 
tbe Vicksburs expedition. Grant gave orders 
for cutting a way from t!ie Mississippi to 
Laice Providence, and went himaelf to that 
place on the 4th o£ February." This was a 
project to e^t from tbe Miasiasippi. on tbe 
weat side, aboat seventy miles above Violis- 
biirg, through a swamp, into a small bayou, 
and from that into a chain of bayous, diverg- 
ing forty or fifty miles from the rivpr, and 
througli a wonderfully crooked chain of sup- 
posed navigation of 400 to 600 miles, to fetch 
nut ill Red River. 

Thus, after he had succeeded in putting 
liimself In the place ot McClebnakd, al the 
coat of sacrificing a great canipalgu, his first 
plan was to run away— to take his army 
lessly somewherp, anywhere, so as to get off 
without seeming to retreat again. Fortunately, 
he could not make an entrance into this laby- 
riiUli, for it he had got bis army aiidthegun- 
boats and transports fairly in, it is not prob- 
able that they would ever have come out save 
as Confederate captures. The experience of 
tbe Steele's Bayou eapeditioo, and of the Y( 
zoo I'assexpedition, proved that a tew men 
with axes could shortly block this sort of 
navigation, and that the great guns of the 
navy were ot no use against skirniisljers. But 
while the country was made to believe tliat 
Grant was evolving wonderful plans to cap- 
ture Vioksburg, be was planning to retreat, 
and was eonsunilDg his army and risking its 
total destruction by sending it into labyrinth 
expeditions to keep tde country deceived in 
order to save himself. 

The plan to divert the Mississippi by a ca- 
nal was also a plan to get away from Vicks- 
burg. It is hard to believe that GnAMt was so 
blind to the simplest physical forces as to 
suppose that this mighty river, running with 
vast voiume a hundred feet below the surface 
of the earth, at the rate ot five or six miles 
an hour, oould be diverted by scratching the 
surface with a ditch. But Baobau says that 
the idea took hold on Lincoln's imagination. 
Halleck told Gbabt, tor Lincoln, to pay par- 
ticular attention to the scheme to turn the 
Mississippi. Geant was now in a predica- 
ment when he needed a pretense of a plan, 
and this pretense of diverting the river would 
V divert Lincoln and the public mind. As 
early as the 4th of February he wrote Hav 



LECK that be had lost all faith in it. But 
still he kept up the pretense, and kept on 
abusing his troops by this depressing labor, at 
which theirinteiligence revolted. The after 
curtailing of this stupendous plan to the tit- 
tle one at making a canal througli which 
shallow boats could pass, was alike impossi- 
■iae of the river at that point, by 
flood, is more than forty feet. Before the ca- sy' 
be dug, the fall of the river would 
air. Yet Gkant kept the troops at 
thia work for near two months after he had 
told Halleck that it was impracticable, and 
that already the Contederates had erected 
batteries to command tbe outlet, and there- 
fore It would be useless it made. 

The Yazoo Pass plan vraa to cut the leree on • 
the east side ot the Mississippi, at a place which 
by direct line was 160 miles above Vickshug, to 
open a passage for shallow boats through nar- 
row and crooked bayous to the Tallahatchie, 
through that to the Yallabosha. and by that 
intothe Yazoo. And then what? This de- 
tachment, whose long, narrow, and wonder- 
fully tortuous communication a few axmen 
could obstruct by telling trees across, could 
not reach any ground from which it could at- 
tack Vicksburg by the rear, save where the 
.tes could quickly concentrate a 
force to attack it, and where it would be im- 
possible for Geakt to support it in any way. 
The further it got into this trap, the nearer it 
would get to destruction. 

Fortunately tor our troops, the Confeder- 
ates had planted a. battery at the junction of 
the Yallabnsha and Yazoo, which, by an air 
ne, is a hundred miles above Vicksburg, 
hich our boats could not pass, and fortu- 
nately, the head ot the expedition backed out 
before the Confederates had surrounded it. 
The Steele's Bayou expedition was partly ' 
□ndertaken as a diversion to relieve the en- 
tangled Yaioo Pass expedition. It took gun- 
boats and Sheeman'b corps into a circuitous 
chain ot narrow, crooked bayous, from which 
it was glad to make a very narrow escape. 
Aud if it bad got further in, escape would 
have been less likely. 

The wonderful fortune ot the army was in 
its successive escapes from Gen. Gkakt'b 
plans. These various plans were carried along 
at the same time— the river diverting canal, 
the Lake Providence plan, the Yasoo Pass 
plan, the Steele's Bajou plan — severally 
aiming in opposite directions; and now came 
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the moat wonderful of atl the Dttckport ca- 
nal and bayou pla to get down to Gen. 
B K D p tn n wh hmav be called the 

~^ P t Hul n pi n H eck and Lincoln 
h d ra t th lu on that all o£ 

Qb ba u u d ak g3 were diversions, 

a d t tie uld d n h ns at Vicksburg, 
and they now urged him to get away and go 
and join BAMica. Tbua the taking of Vioka- 
burg had been eliminated from the campaign, 
and now the great objective mas to set Ubabt 
to move aouiewhere. and to seem to go for- 
ward, although really to retreat. 

Under this peremptory urgency to move 
eouiewbere, Gaitfr formed the Port Hudson 
plan. The panic of a routed army, under a 
cavalry charge, could alone excuse such a 
plunging into the unknown as that which 
Geabt now ordered, under this pleasure from 
the rear. The plan was to make a new canal, 

xy starting from Millikeii'sBend, atDuekport, to 
a narrow bayou called Walnut, which fetches 
a great circuit to aoutheast and northeast, to 
Eonndabout Bayoo, then by great crooks to 
Bayou Vidal, which at a point in ita circuit 
had a connection with the river by a crevasse 
at New Carthage. By this narrow and tortu- 
ous water route, nhose navigation was in 
great part conjecture, which, if eavigahle at 
all, would cease to be as soon as the high 
flood, fell, shallow barges were to supply the 
array, which was to march along the edge of 
these bayous to New Carthage, and from there 
by means of these flatboats to descend the 
river to Grand Gulf and "carry that strongly 
fortified place by assault from these frail 
craft, in order to gain a point of departure to 
Port Hudson, 
i Prom Grand Gulf Gea.st was to send 20,000 

men to Bakks, while the rest abode at Grand 
Gulf, depending for supplies on this supposed 
navigable route of fifty miles in the enemy's 
country, through great woods, where a few 
choppers could quickly close it, until the 
corps of 20,000 had reached Banks in some 
unknown way, and Bansb had taken Port 
Hudson, which mi^ht stand a sietre as long as 
Vicksburg. Then Banks, with his corps, was 
to come up to join Gsani, and then the com- 
bined army would begin anew some operation 
against Vicksburg. With moderation of speech 
itmay be remarked that the escape of the army 
trom tbis.plan was a wonderful stroke of for- 

The army was started on this retreating 



atratogem. The navigable route was never 
navigable. The falling river had left ■ the ca- 
nal m air at the very time when Gbabt was 
reporting to Hallbck that it could be de- 
pended on to supply the army, and that "the 
navigation can be kept good, I think, by us- 
ing our dredges constantly until there is 
twenty feet fall." The means for the supply 
of the army were found impossible after the 
army had begun its march. The impossibil' 
ity was before evident to alt but the willfully 
blind. The army was on the move into the 
unknown, with the line of supplies, on which 
the Commanding General's plan depended, 
dropped out; but it must move, although to 
destruction, or Qeamt would be removed. 

The advance corps of 20,000 men, having to 
build its own road along the edge of the 
bayous, just above the flood, strained the 
road's capacity for its own subsistence; and 
from the failure of the water route it had no 
boal^ to cross the Mississippi. The army was 
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and so this d perat« nd d Bu by 

this afterth ghaonwreha g o 
cross the M ss ss pp Th pa assau 

Grand Gul by and gnu m tow d 

flathoals was as p y a p n a ossa 
slaughter a, h w m n d d 

Fortune again saied thearm> from the Com- 
manding General's plan. 

The plan to divide the army at Grand Gulf 
by sending a part to Gen. Banks, holding the 
rest at Grand Gulf passive, to abide the result 
of the Lonlsiana campaign, depending on a 
circuitoua, narrow bayou route, ila convolu- 
tions reaching far into the enemy's country, 
or on a toad by the same route, now stretched 
seventy miles to Hard Times, was a complete 
plan, if the object had been to have both 
parts of the army made prisoners. The ina- 
bility to make even a landing at Grand Gulf 
saved the troops from that premeditated 
slaughter. The accident of the finding of a 
landingat Brninshurg. above the flood, and un- 
guarded, with a road running to the high 
ground; the energy of the advance corps, which 
pushed on by a forced match to Port Gibson, • 
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and beat a Confederate detachment, and 
thereby made Grand Gulf untenable, gave to 
Gbant the chance to report not only a iiiove- 
ment away from VicksburK accomplished, 
but a Tietory, and his point of departure for 
Foit Hudson gained. This wa9 reasonable 
assurance that his head would slay on long 
enough for him to consider the situation, and 
he stopped to consider. 

No reason can be found in Badeao's history 
for Graft's abandoning his Port Hudson 
plan, now that he had gained the place 
wtiieh was to be the point of departure. That 
which Grant gave to Banks as a reason was 
that he could not retrace his steps. BADB*n 
repeats this as if it were a reason. But al- 
though Geabt could give no reason for aban- 
doning his great plan, reasons enougb are 
apparent. The reasons werb the impossibility 
of his plan- an impossibility as apparent 
when he conceived it as now. His navigable 
route of supply on wtich it was based never 
had an existence. Even if he could feed his 
array by that road, he could not protect it 
from tbe enemy. If he had halted, and had 
embarked part of bis troops, the Confederates 
would have taken the offensive, and they 
couid soon cut off his single road of supplies 
and besiege him at Graiid Gall He bad rea- 
sons enough, but to state them would be to 
confess the utter folly of his generalship. 

And now. by his miraculous escape from 
his own devices, a great opportunity was pres- 
ent, and he had only to let his splendid 
troops go forward to achieve a victory which 
would have had the effect to wipe from the 
public memory ell bis blunders and failures. 
Although be bad scattered his army by the 
necessity to protect thfi long line from Milli- 
ken's Bend, he yet had a movable force su- 
perior to Pembebtob's, and soldiers confident 
in themselves and in their officers. The Con- 
federate detachments had returned to Vicks- 
burg. From Gbajjt's position at Hankinson'i 
l^ Ferry, a march of ten miles would reach 
Warrenton by the rear, and would make th( 
Oonfederatea evacuate that, as at Grand Gulf. 
This would restore the army to its base of 
supplies at Milliken's Bend, by a road of only 
two miles across the tongue of land, an 
would add to his offensive column th 
troops guarding the long road from Mill 
ken's Bend to New Cartbage. 

Froni Warrenton a march of live miles 
would take his army upon the railroad 



municatioii of Vicksburg. and force Pbhgek- 
TON to an immediate Issue, which our troops 
were eager for. Was there a soldier of that 
army, except Gbakt, who feared the issue? 
The great opportunity was before his fac*. 
No military genius w;is required to seize it; no 
strategy; no tactics but of the simplest; 
nothing but to let hi^ troops go forward, un- 
der their own officers, to victory. The only op- 
portunity for the exercise of great military ge- 
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ipicuously 

iiere as lie had done in the Mississippi Cen- 
tral campaign. 

The reason why Grant shunned this oppor- 
tunity, and the object for which be marched 
his army away from suppliesand from Vicks- 
burg, fifty miles into a hostile region, leaving 
Peuekrton's army on his flank and rear, can 
Lot be ascertained from any direct statement 
n Baobau'b history- Pretended reasons are 
lUeged, which are contradictory to one an- 
other and are trivial in themselves and a 
reflection on Gsant's competency, and there 
much of vagueness, from all of which tlie 
itical reader is left to find the reason, which 
lainly was that Grant wished to avoid Join- 
witli FBUBERTonin a battle, and that 
h d 
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beginning of this raid 
ner, as if Geant had r 
Badeau says the m 
ture of developraentfi." 
shifting, and aimless u 

pened to stumble on a Confederate detach- 
ment at Baymond. Then all was shifted, and 
Grant followed on to Jackson, where he ap- 
plied his energies to destroy that which in a 
real campaign would have been important 
means for his own army. Then, upon a wild 
notion, he started all his army to race with 
I JoHHSTOH for the Mississippi BiTer. This was 
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a race to escape; for after he had avoided 
Pembeetow alone at Vicksbnrg, it would be re- 
markably brilliant generalship to come to 
the issue with both Pemberton and John- 
ston, having the stronghold of Vicksbiirg for 
their support. 

His surprise by chance intelligence that 
PeMBSBTon had cross'^d Sig Black Biver, and 
tvaa moving for hia leftand rear, turned him 
froQi that lace. and now he was obliged to 
meet the enemy. And here, in spite of him- 
aelf, the splendid quality of the volunleers, 
their indomitable marching, though with 
insufficient food, the energy and skill of a 
corps commander whom he was trying to de- 
feat, the divided counaeU of the Confederate 
army, Pembeeton's mistaken advance, and 
the accidental advantage of coming upon him 
in the demoralisation of retreat, offered 
Gbaht an opportunity for an easy victory, 
which would have left no organized army to 
oppose hia march into Vicksburg. 

Bemarkable military geniua was requisite to 
bring an army near to repulse by a retreating 
enemy of half its foice, bat Gbabt's was equal 
to the opportunity. He consumed the right 
of his army in assaults on a natural fortress, 
the only strong place in the enemy's line, 
whicli had a clear way round it to the ene- 
my's road of retreat, because of his persistent 
idea that the enemy, who in fact was retreat- - 
ing by his right, was advancing upon his left 
rear. The heroic valor of the troops thus 
sent to needless slaughter won a victory in 
spite of the blunders of the Comnianding 
General. Eortnnately, he was remote from 
the battle or Black E' ' B 'd wl I 
splendid volunteers, d w ffl 

gave Pembertoe's army vy d 

but little loss to then 

The time to storm V li g wa. w 
Shbbmab's fresh co p ed h 

morning of the 18 te ni d g 

when Peueertok's demoralized troops had 
entered it. To delay was to violate all mili- 
tary maxims. The defeated army must be 
of very bad material if its morale can not be 
restored in twenty-four or thirty-six hours 
behind in trench men is. The order to assault 
on the nest day, the 19th, was to inevitable 
slaughter, and even then it was made in igno- 
rance that the other two corps were not up to 
attack in concert, although this concert was in 
the alleged plan. The manner iu which the 
assault of the Z3d was ordered to bo made 



WHS contrary to any manner of assaulting 
fortified places that was ever taught or prac- 
ticed by military men. It waa a terrible sac- 
rifice ot heroic volunteers by a Commanding 
General who seemed to have no feeling for 
the slai^hter of his soldiers, and no idea of 
the art of war. 

Such tactics as Graki had in his aimless 
and shifting movementa were intended to 
give to PEMBKttTos the impregnable defenses 
of Vickshurg. He was aa desirous to have 
Pekbeeton within the fortifications as Fe«- 
BKBTOS was to be there. His objective was 
not to meet and destroy Pkmskbtoh's army 
in the field, bnt to have it where he could lay 
siege to it. In real military operations. Gen- 
erals in offensive campaigns seek to maneuver 
to come to issue with the enemy outside his 
fortified places; but Gbabt's great military 
idea was to get the enemy into his fortifica- 
tions. It was here, as afterward on a grander 
scale with Lbb's aimy 

The labors at which Wrant kept his troops 
in the siege wore them out without hastening 
the end. The shooting of pickets, and tiie 
local games of killing sacb as that of "the 
death hole," were not war, but butchery, 
which had no influence on the event The 
deliberate reckoning that, in such affairs, we 
can afford to lose two men to kill one of the 
enemy, is simply a cold blooded calculation 
on the murder of one's own soldiers, whiih 
does not approach the dignitv ot even the 
wars of savages. 

At length the starved garrison surrendered. 
So small had become the expectations of ad- 

om our great armies and enormous expendi- 
are, so strained and protracted the di.scour- 
agenieiit by Giunt's operations, that this cap- 
ure of a starved garrison by four times its 
umber, after more than its whole number, 
ck and vrell, iiad been consumed in the va- 
rious undertakings against Vicksburg, was 
hailed as a prodigious victory. And now the 
victory which the Commanding General's 
plans had so long shunned, and which had 
cost suoli vast consumption and sacrifice of 
intelligent voluiitfiers, was glorified as an 
achievement of liis genius, and it was 
stretched back to make his failure in the Mis- 
iasippi Central campaign, andal! hia failures 
n his bayou and canal undertakings, and in 
is marching his army away from victory 
after he had reached solid ground, parts of in- 
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commander in a parallel department from 
snceeeding; that any one placed in command 
of an army of citizens would care more f 
beating a rival than foi^eating the enemy. 

If the object bad been to ao constitute c 
[>artments and commanders, and so to order 
armies that one shoajd give no support t 
other, or that the commander of one departs 
inent should prevent the commander of the 
adjoining department from snceeeding, strat- 
egy could not better confjive it than by Gen. 
Gbakt'b withdrawing liis great army— the 
principal army in the West— from the interior 
campaign, and from all the territory of his 
department, save a few porta on tbe Missis- 
sippi River, isolating his army, and laying 
open all that country to rontederate occupa- 
tion, while the Army of the Cumberland 
was ordered on & campaign down the interior 
to Chattanooga. 

The reprton which Grast abandoned, to 
isolate hia army in tbe Mississippi swamps 



ncluded tbe strategic places which, in the 
irevious season, had been the objective of a 
great campaign of an army of 100,000 men, 
' whose achievement had in its time been 
declared the breaking of the rebellion's back- 
bone. West Tennessee and North Mississippi 
and Alabama were thus given up to supply 
(derate armies, and all these dearly 
gained strategic places were left to the enemy, 
the right of Gen. Eokeceains' army, while 
had to go forward into the heart of the 
Confederacy, stretching out its line of sup- 
iies, with tbe enemy in full possession of the 
lUntry on its ilank. 

The strategy was so perfected that even if 
Grant had found the tatitig of Vicksburg 
practicable from the river, all the same it 
would have isolated his army ao that it oould 
give neither material nor moral support to 
the campaign of Gen. Roseceaks, nor hold 
any Confederate troops from, joining the 
army which was opposing him. If the object \, 
had been to destroy one army after another, 
by subjecting each in its turn, unsupported 
by the others, to the combined armies of the 
Confederacy, it is hard to conceive how it 
could be better planned than was done. And 
of all tbe segregating and isolating of our 
armies by separate and diverging operations, 
that Of Vicksburg was the chief, for surpass- 
iuR in the bottling up property even Gen. 
McClellas's taking his army from Northern 
Virginia and the interior to tbe peninsula. 

Looking forward we behold the same won- 
derful management ao ordering the Army of 
the Ohio in East Tennessee aa to take it from 
co-operation with Gen. Roseceans, and to 
provide that all the Confederate forces be- 
tween Vii^inia and the Mississippi should be 
concentrated against Rosecrai^s. and even 
strengthened by Losgstreet's corps from 
Virginia, while our forces between the 
mountains and the Mississippi were divided 
into three isolated and non-co-onerating 
parts. Further along in the war we shall find 
that Corinth, which was tbe Kreat strategic 
objective of Gen. Halu^ck's campaign with 
100,000 men, in the spring of 1862, was the 
base of supplies for Hood's army in his cam- 
paign against Gen. Geosge H. Tho.uas' army 
in December, 18St, 

The declaration of Gens. Grant and ShEs- 
KAN that the true line of operations was that 
down the Mississippi Central Railroad, which \ 
Grant abandoned, and that all the results 
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wliitii came after wasting of the army and 
tie season i" the swamp operations, might 
have !>een gained in the fall of 1S62, by sim- 
ply keeping on in the line upon which he 
Iiad started, admila ninch more than the 
wasting of ihat army by a palpable blander, 
which ignored all principles of the art of 
icar; admits the nithdranal ot the support 
which this line and ibis territorial possession 
would have giren to the Army o( the Cum- 
berland in ita Chattanooga campaign. 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that sach 
support and co-operation in these der>art- 
ments might have changed raatfirially the 
history of the war? la it too much to say 
that good generalship, operating on these 
parallel lines, with sach armies, might have 
swept all before them, and ended the war in 
the great central zone in 1863? All this is 
happily free from the temerity of a dispute 
of the judgment of professional army men 
by a mere laj'inan; for this is only a direct 
conclusion tram the atler judgment ei- 
■ pressed by these great Generals. 

The severest military critic could not argue 
a greater mOitary blunder than is thus con- 
fessed by the actors thereof; confessed with a 
plea of an alleged reason which confesses JR- 
norance of the very elementary parts of the 
military profession. But in fact this aban- 
donment of the interior campaign was done 
"for other than military reasons." Can we 
regard the long holding out of the Confeder- 
ates in a war so conducted as proof of great 
generalship? On the other hand, can me 
too high an estimate on the martial gualil 
of the Northern volunteers and their voli 
teer officers, whose invincible valor, her 
endurance of hardship, and hard fighting 
under all the disadvantage and discourage- 
ment ot such leiding generalship, fought the 
war through to the triumph of the nation? 

Upon the surrender ol Vickabui^, Gen. 
GEtNT nas promoted, and, upon his recom- 
mendation, Sherman and McPiteeson. Ac- 
cording to BiDEAD. this was the extent of 
his generosity to subordinates. The volun- 
teers who had been consnraed by his dreadful 
methods were considered as simply to have 



the duty which every man owea his 

try. The volunteer offloera, who, with 

jen of the ranks, had saved Gbakt from 

his blunders, and had brought the succession 

destructive operations oat at last to vic- 

:y, by sheer hard fighting, were regarded 

by Grant and his approved historian as ei- 

vely hi: serve 

as officers n inder, 
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evolve a pa capac- 

ity in the mass of citizens above what any 
had believed. The citizen volunteers fought 
out the war to triumph in spite of blunder- 
ing generalship in the highest commands. 
These splendid martial qualities and heroic 
patriotism in the universal citizen are ini- 
measurablj higher elements of national 
glory and pride than if all had been aciieved 
by the genius of one or two Generals, with 
soldiers who were unthinking machines. 
The honor and glory of saving the nation be- 
long not to any individual, but to the Amer- 
ican patriotic volunteers. 

From Vicksburg Gen. Ghakt went to fake 
command at Chattanooga. The Chattanooga 
campaign, of the Army of the Cumberland 
under Gen^ Robecbans, and the operations of 
Gen. Grant oh the river, were niaierially rel- 
ative; not by co-operation, byt by the de- 
parture of one from tlie line of co-operation, 
upon which a regard for militaiy principles 
and a de.iire to end the war should have 
kept him. Because of this essential relation, 
and forasmuch as the battle of Chattanooga 
terniinawd Gen. Gb.iht's immediate com- 
mand of the Western armies, a review of that 
battle will terminate this series of papers. 
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CHAPTEK LIX. 



Wiiile Gen. Ghast's armj was ensaged in 
the Holly Springs oumpaign. the Army of the 
Cumberland, under Gen. Rosepr^nh. on the 
36th of Decemtier, 1862, beeaii i6s moveiiient 
which brought on the baHle with the Con- 
federate arniy under Gen. Bb.^gg at Murfeea- 
boro, December 31, 

The alternatiuK, see-saw, .lesultory charac- 
ter of our disjointed department military 
operations has an apt illustration in the cir- 
cumstance that while Gen. Rohechans was 
prepariiigto move on Gen. Br*qo's army in 
the IJepartmeut of the Cumberland Gen 
Grant, in the parallel Department of the 
Tennessee, had begun a forwar,! movement 
down the Mississippi Central Kailroad with a 
Uige army, n-hioh. if continued, would have 
been great co-operation with Eosecbans, but 
as If It were devised that no co-operation 
ahonldbewjthoursevferal armies Cen Geaht 
had halted irresolutely at Oxford;liad changed 
tils mind, sent Shekmam hack to Memphis 
with three divisions, which he soon followed 
, with the rest of the army, Thcs he was re- 
treating while RosKCHANs was adva.ieing. and 
be was laking his army where no co-operation 
iut"""*" *''^^'"' "'"''^ ^^ possible in the 

Gen, EosECHANs. having reHtted his army 

V after the destructive battle of Murfreesboro, 
and awaited a season when military move- 
roenls would be in a degree practicable in 
that region, started Ju„e 21, 1863, on his Tui- 

V lahomacanipaigii against Gen. BRiGG'sanny 
which was holdi„e a strong and intrenched 
line north of Duck River, with rullahoma as 
the chief depot of supplies, a-id Chattanooga 
as the base. The strategy of the plan, which, 
demonstrating to cover tlie design, avoided 
the enemy's strong front line, and marched 
the main force upon his line ol eomrounica- 
tions, was completely successful, and showed 
good generalship; but_heav y rains.: floods. 
bottomless roads, and a mountainous country 



impeded the movement, and Gen. Bragg, by 

army, which now fell back south of the Ten- 
nessee River, burning all bridges The opera 
tion was completed by the 30th of Tune 

The march of the main bod; of the armi 
in the Chattanooga campaign began Augnsi 
la The position o! Cbattaiioopa made it st 
cure against direct attack and was flanked 
by great mountain' making natiiril fort 
reases, whose few passes were easily defensible 
A difficult river was to be crossed m tht fate 
of the enemy, and on any hue of operations 
the defensive army might occupy positmi •- 
almost impregnable unless the strategy of 
the Commanding General could conceal liii 
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hisroute. Intact this, nhich was called the 
"Gateway to Geoj^ia,'' and the most impor- 
tant military place in the South, was more dif- 
t^cnltof attack than any place in the South. 

But skillful generalship made Gen. BsAGii 
think the advance was to be made on the 
east, and thereby the crossing of the river on ' 
the west was made, and the mountain passes 
to the west and south of Chattanooga were 
occupied without resistance, and by tiie time 
that Gen. Bbaog comprehended the opera- 
tion he realized that be must evacuate Cliat- 
tano<^a orbe shut up there. He withdrew 
to the southeast, and one division of our 
army entered the place, and this primary ob- 
jective of the campaign fell into our hands ^ 
without a battle or any heavy skirmish. It was 
the solitary instance in the war in which a 
great advantage and objective were achieved 
by strategy. 

Another illnstration of the disjointed ehar- 
acterofour military management is noted 
in the circumstance that the Army of the 
Ohio, under Gen. BtJEtisiDE. although it had ' 
now returned from Vicksburg and had nioTed 
into Bast Tennessee, was directed separately 
by Gen Halleck's orders from Washington, 
and was not co-operating with Gen. Rose- 
crabs in this vital campaign. Thus, between 
the'mountains and the Mississippi the army 
of the department on Eoseceaks' left was 
separate and independent, under direct or- 
ders from Washington, and the army of the 
department on Eoeeceans' right was also 
separate, independent, isolated, and idle at 
Vicksburg. It all had been planned by great 
generalship to waste our energies, it could not 
be more to the purpose. 
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Tbe anthorities at Washington, where Gen. 
Halleck fancied that he was directing this 
campaign by wlegraph, now accepted that 
Bragg had fled, and they thought only of 
pursuit. In this grand delusion Gen. Hal- 
LECK, September 11, telegraphed Rosechins; 

AderholdiDg the mountsin iiasaoa on the west 
Bnd Dallon or some otiier coint on the railroad to 
prevent the relucn of Bracg's armv, it will bo de- 
cided whether jourannyEhBll move further south 
into Georgia and Alabama. It la reported here that 
a pwD of Br^e'3 army ia re-enforcfng Leo. It Is im- 
ponanl tbal the truth of lhli< should be a<<cerlalaed 



If Gen. Halleck had been directing by 
telegraph a eanipaign in the moon, he could 
not be more in ignorance of the situation. 
If our war were not so terribly tragical, a 
broad humorous side would be nerceived 
which would make the strategy of Gen. 
Boum and of Corporal General Fritz seem 
real events. Gen.^BAoo had withdrawn to 
avoid being caught at a disadvantaae, and 
now, le-enforced by Losgsteeet'b corps, he 
was aiming to attack Robecbans before he 
couldgather up his separated corps from the 
several mountain passes. 

At the time when Eoseokans received this 
surprising telegraphic order to occupy Dalton 
and the passes co the west of it, preparatory 
to being ordered further south into Geoi^ia 
and Alabama, he was straining every energy 
to get his army out of these passes to concen- 
trate on the Lafayette & Chattanooga road, 
twenty miles north of Dalton, to cover Chat- 
nooga and prevent Bbaog from falling on his 
forces in detail. But th is review may pause 
to mention that Gen. Halleck'b resontees 
were equal to the consequences, and that in 
his annual report he conveyed that Gen. 
RoBECRABB was golng on a wild plan of ad- 
vance into Georgia without warrant of pru- 
dence or authority, of which Chictamaaga 
was the consequence. This is only anotlier in- 
stance that in our war the longbow, in the 
hands of the truly great General, was niore 
powerful than hia sword. 

That a campaign of invasion, of long dis- 
tance and in a difficult country, is steadily 
diminishing its offensive force bj the detach 
ments required to guard its lengthening line 
of supplies, and that it needs steady re-en- 
forcing to make up for these and to supply 
the waste of the campaign, is a circumstance 



known to all, but the anthorities at Washing- 
ton had in their wisdom resolved that Gen. 
RosBCRAHs should begin and complete his 
campaign into the heart of the South, unsup- 
ported on either flank, with the number of 
troops which he had at the start, which be- 
fore the Tullahoma movement began Gen. 
Gakpieu) stated at 65,137, and which had in 
the battle of Chickamaoga, according to the 
estimate o£ Van Horke's history, 56,160 men. 
It appears to be in pursuance of this idea of 
EosECRANs' advance further south into Geor- 
gia and Alabama that Halleck on the 13th of 
September sent the following dispatch to 
Grant at Vicksburg: 

It Is <]ulte possible that Br^g and Johaslon will 
move thtoogji Kortherii Alabama Co the Tennessee 
HIver to turn Gen. Rosecrans' right and cut off his 
cammunlcation. All ol Gen. Grant's available 
w should be sent to Memphis, thence to Corinth 






This was ti 






get Grant's farces back into the 
interior of his own department. It marked 
some prt^ress of Halleck in learning the art 
of war, for iishoweda perception that Grant, 
in his department, would in a degree be co- 
operative with RosECKANs, and that at Vicks- 
burghe waswithdrawn from all co-operation. 

But Gen, Bragg was now re-enforced by 
15,000 men from Mississippi, and by Lokg- 
street's corps from Lee's arnij, and his army 
now outn'Ti inhered thatof Rosecrans, and the 
battle for the possession of Chattanooga had 
yet to be fought The restjit of that battle, 
although the enemy had expended all tbeir 
power of attack, and had been repaired, was 
that the array, on tlie 2l3t of September, after 
two days of battle, had to fall back to Chatta- 
nooga and to a state of siege, in which its 
communication to the north became so dif- 
ficult and precarious that it was a question 
whetlier starvation would giye the enemy a 
victory which they were not inclined to try 
to gain by an attack. 

In the army there was no thought of defeat, 
or surrender, or retreat. It held the strategic 
objective. It knew that aid from the north 
was ■ needed to open com nauoi cation with 
supplies, but it kneu tliat the government 
was able to send it on, and could not doubt 
its good faith and commensurate energy. 
Meanwhile the Commanding General was 
making the plan which eventually opened 
icationa, and the cayalry eipe- 
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ditioiiB, in pursuit of the Confederate cavalry 
raids on the aingle road of supplies, were 
among tlie most heroic of ail the war. 

By a luck or something else which was 
characteristic of all the military conductof 
the time, Halleck's dispatch of the IBtii to 
Grant was deiayed ten days aher leaving 
Cairo. Badeati says: "The messenger to 
whom it was intrusted failed to deliver it 
promptly." Singular coincidence! But on 
the 15th Halleck was awakened from his 
dream of Brago's final retreatandof his send- 
ing part of his army to Lee, and of ordering 
RosECRAKS from Daltoii furtiier south into 
Georgia and Alabama, hy Intelligence that 
Lonqsteeet's corps had joined Bbaoo. He 
now began to see it all, and he telegraphed on 
the 15th toQen. HL'KLBUTat^femphis: 

All Ihe troopa thai can possibly lie spared In West 
Tennessee and on the MisalBsippi Kiver aliould be 
sent without delay to assist Gen. Roseorana on the 
Tennessee River. Urge Gen. Sherman to act with 
all possible promptness, if you have boats, send 
them down to bring np his troops. Intormatlan 
just received indicates that a part of Lee's array has 
been sentlo re-enfotce Bragg. 

This dispatch reached Vicksbiirg on the 22d, 
on which day Grant had returned. That of 
tJic 13th waa not yetdelivered. Grant issued 
orders on that day. Shekman took three of 
his four divisions, and says that the last 
reached Vicksburg on the 28th M emhark. 

Now conies one of the strange features of 
this military conduct. Gen. Sherman aays in 

Gen. Halleik's dispatches dwelt upon the fact tbat 
Gen. Eoaecrans' routes of supply were overtaxed, 
and that me should move from Memphis eostwura. 
repairing railroads »s we progressed as far as A th- 



Iroad for a line of supplies for his troops. 

ii.LECK's several dispatches were ui^ent that 
he should use all possible expedition, hut 
they also required the repair and holding of 
the railroad, which forbade any eijieditious 



at Chattanooga by letter. 

Thetruthwas that Gen. Robeckans' route 
, of supply was cut off, both by railroad and 
river, by the enemy's possession of h y 

of Lookout Creek, below Chattano a 

To order this relieving expeditio p 

and hold that railroad, running 40 in 
along the enemy's front, as o line pp 

was to give it permanent employm and 
was the way not to relievo Gen. R b a 
But HAt-LECK'B dispatches, which are given 
in Gen. Boybton's review of Sherman's Me- 
moirs [Historical Raid] sustain Shebman's" 
statement that he was ordered Ui repair 



Gen. Hdelbut. at Memphis, in answer to , 
Halleck's inquiries as to progress in re-en- 
forcing Rosecrans, dispatched to him Septem- 
ber 21 that he had ordered a million rations 
and plenty of spare wagons lo Corinth, and 
he had a cavalry corps to cover Sherman's 
movement; tliat the roafl was open to Cor- 
inth, and he had plenty of rolling stock to 
that place, and from thence to Chattanooga 
should not take more than eight days of hard 
inarching. But Halleck still insisted on the 
repair of the railroad ea.st of Corinth. In a 
dispatch to Hurlbut October 4 he said: 
■'Time is all important. The railroad must 
be kept up and guarded, in order to secure the 
supplies of your army. Should Gen. Shkemas 
beassignedby Gen. Grant to the command, 
you will furnisli him with this and all other 

Time all important, and the repair of the 
railroad, which, would consume the all im- 
portant time. It is true that a dispatch of 
the 14th from Halleck to Sherman, received 
on the 18th, had this modification of the rail- 
road order: "When Eastport can be reached 
by boala. the railroad can be dispensed with ; 
but until that time it moat be guarded as far 
as used." Sheem an narrates that atlukaon 
the 20th he heard that two gunboats sent to 
higaidhad arrived at Eastport, only f«n miles 
off. Yet he kept on repairing Ihe railroad, 
and was atlukaon the 27th. The same dis- 
patch concludes with the following moderate 
expectation from Shesma.n's expedition : 



Should the ei 



T conuectlnti with Gen. Rose- 
ns, you will, nevertheless, have assisted him 
ly by drawing away a pari of the enemy's 



T issoarsinto thereaimsof grand strategy, 
b all this was the way not to assist the 
A n y of the Cumberland. Such expedition 
as Sherman made with three divisions from 
Memphis to join Grant at Oxford, and made 
again in ids cooniermareh, would have 
brought him to Chattanooga in a fortnight 
froni Memphis. But this was the way to re- 
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lire RosEOBAMs' army, and enable that to se- ' 
cure its victory. 

At length, on the ZTth of October, Sherman, 
still at luka, got intelligence chat Gbant was 
appointed (o supreme command from Vir- 
ginia to the Mississippi, with power to remove 
RosECEABs, and other plenary powere, includ- 
ing that ol placing him(SHBBMA») in com- 
mand of the Army of the Tennessee, in 
which it appears that Hi:irlbut was the rank- 
ing officer, but he was only a volunteer. 
With this exhilarating intelligence he re- 
ceived from Gbant an order to 'drop all 
work on Memphis & Charleston Railroad, 
cross the Tennessee, and hurry eastward with 
all possible dispatch toward Bridgeport till 
you meetfurther orders from nie." 

No more delay of an urgent relieving ex- 
pedition to rebuild a railroad which was not 
to be used, and was left in the enemy's hands! 
No longer was the railroad from tlie north 
overtaxed to sapply Rosbckans' army, for 
Gbant was now in the command. It was now 
thirty-three days since Halleck's urgent 
order of the 15th reached Vioksburg, and 
twenty-five days since Shekman's first division 
reached Corinth, and in that twenty-five 
days his advance had reached Tuscumbia, about 
fifiy miles from Corinth. Thai was the way 
Gk*nt's army relieved RoaKOEAss. 

Gen. Halleok's letter to Gen. Ghant, sup- 
plementing Secretary Stantoh's assignment 
of Gbabt to the command of the three depart- 
ments, gave his version of the operations 
toward East Tennessee, of the general failure 
of co-operation, and of Roseceans' operations 
in the Chattanooga campaign, sparing not the 
longbow in his own excuse. He also gave 
this piece of int«lligence which rounds out, 
completes, and gilt edges the Vicksbnrg cam- 
paign: 



lt!s 



LalBed that the greater p« 



; ol tl 



Gbd. Banks at Port Hudaon, were illegallr and im- 
properly declared exchanged and forced in^o the 
lanka to s»elt the rebel numbers at Chidianiauga. 

Gen. Halleck said at the time that Grant's 
parole was not according to the cartel, and 
was not valid. But this is an exemplificalion 
of the nature ot the co-operation which Geant 
gave to other operations, and it considerably 
diminishes Badeau's inventory of the results 
of the captnre of Vickabucg, 

Fortunately the relief ordered from the 



East was more expeditious than that from 
Grant's army, and its commanders were eager 
to help their brother soldiers in the Weit. 
Fortunately, by the aid of these the plan 
formed by Gen. RoseCbans for opening the 
communication to Bridgeport, and left by him 
in the hands of Gen. GEoaoE H. Thomas, was 
ready to be put in operation before Gen. 
Grant arrived, and was not opposed by him. 
Thereby the Army of the Cumberland was re- 
lieved by the reopening of its supplies without 
any aasistance from Grabt and Sheruan. 
Had it depended on them, it is safetosay that 
at the least tlie soldiers would have been re- 
duced to very great straits. The operation 
which reopened the line of supplies was the 
first of the battles about Chattanooga, to 
which this preliminary chapter has now 
brought this review. 



V g Lo 

STKEBT liad joined Bbaoi. vidk a sudden 
awaking from the soft delusion that Bbaoo 
had fled, and was dividing bis army to send 
to Lee, and that the way for Rosecbans was 
now open to Georgia and Alabama. Even as 
iat« aa the ilth of September Halleck 
thought that Bbaoo was re-enforcing Lee, 
and on the X5th, in reply to a telegram from 
RosECRANS. Halleck telegraphed that no 
troops had gone from Lee to Braog. 

Gen. BosEORABE. in his testimony to the 
Committee on [)ie Condnct of the War, stated 
that ''Longstkeei's movement to support 
BBAsa was known to Gen. Peoe as early as 
the 6th. and that Col. Jacques, 73d Illinois, 
endeavored to communicate the fact that 
Lonostebet's corps was going to Bhago, to 
the authorities at Washington, so long 
before the battle that he was able 
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to wait in vain in Baltimore for 
a hearing, and then to reach us and talse part 
in tUe battle ot Cliickamauga." Gen. H*l- 
1.KCK tries to flhow that he issued energetic or- 
ders for bhe aid ofRosEciLiHS; but a previous 
management which had deprived liim of the 
support of the army on the Mississippi on his 
right, and of the army in East Tennessee on 
his left, and had conceived and clung to the 
strange delusion tliat Bbagg was scattering 
his army, could not retrieve all this after 
Beaqg had received his ra-enforcementatrom 
east and west, and was advancing with intent 
to attack Roseceans before his widely divided 
coluniiia eOQld debouch from the 



;ricted tijeir co-operatio 



The authorities at Washington decided 
promptly to transfer 20,000 men from the 
Array of the X'otomao, then inactive on thi 
Kapidan, to re-enforee the Army of the Cum 
berland at Chattanooga, aud through thi 
enei^ies of the Quartermai^ter General and 
Government Superintendent of Railroads, and 
the officers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railioad. 
20,000 men, conipttsing the 11th Corps of 
Gen. Howard, and the 12tb of Gen. Slocuu, 
under tbe command of Gen. Hookbb, with 
tlieir artillery, marching from the Rapidan 
to Washington to embark, were debarked at 
\/ Nashville within eight days. 

The officers of the Eastern army responded 
with loyal spirit to the need to relieve the 
beleaguered Western army. In the soldiers 
there was never any lack of this loyal spirit, 
either Eascor West. Thus it came about that 
troops from the army on the Rapidan were 
moved to the communications ol Bosechaks' 
array, co-operating with him, and eventually 
assisting the Army of the Cumberland to 
open the line of supplies, before any assist- 
ance had arrived from Grant's army. Yet 
the remark must be made that this transEer of 
troops from the Army of the Potomac to re- 
lieve a situation caused by the transfer of 
Confederate troops from Leb'b army and from 
the Mississippi, when concert of action in our 
Eastern and Mississippi armies would have 
given the Confederates enough to do on their 
several lines, was a most wasteful way of 
carrying on war, and that this and the 
cert of action now ordered in the Western 
armies was only an effort to retrieve 
cession of blunders. 

Gen. Hookbe's troops were moved without 
(heir transportation teams. TheJact; of thes« 



greatly rt 

army whose railroad line of supplies was cut 
which had now lost a large 
pan of its wagon equipment through 
Confederate cavalry eipeditiona, 
W heeler's cavalry had. on the 
SOtii of September, capturGd and burned in 
tiie Sequatchie Valley a train of from 700 to 
1,000 wagons laden with supplies, and then a 
train of wagons and of cars at McMinnville, 
in the heart o£ Tennessee, and had kept on to 
Murfreeaboro. which being resolutely de- 
fended, he did not wait to attack, as he was 
pursued by Gen. Crook with the cavalry of 
the Army of the Cumberland. 

Wheelkh moved upon other places on the 
railroad, burning bridges, stores, and trains, 
and although he was eventually driven from 
Tennessee with severe losses of men, and the 
destruction of hia effective force for a 
time, he had inflicted heavy damage 
on the Army of the Cumberland by 
the destruction of its stores and transpor- 
tation. HooKEB'a arrival secured the railroad 
from Nashville to Bridgeport; but he had not ' 
the means of transporting supplies to join the 
army at Chattanooga, which was now on 
greatly reduced rations, and the geographical 
id military situation was such tliat the 
operation to open tbe line of snpplies had to 
nade in the tot instance ^rom Chatta- 

The Confederate historian, Piillarp. says of 
Chattanooga: 



Chickaa 



irred a 



. It a 



IS still held the 



■ life. 



iO full of lofty moimlains that il 
had been called, notlDaptly, the Switzerland of 
Amerlfiu As the posseBsion of Switjctland opsnad 
me door to the lavasion of Italy. Germany, and 
France, so the possession of Ebb! Tennessee gave 
easy access do Vi^inia, Norlh CaroUna, Geoinia, 
and Alabama. 

Chattanooga is situated in a valley on tha \y 
left bank of the Tennessee River, surrounded 
by lofty mouQtainsand intervening valleys. 
These mountains, in a range from north to 
south, are cut by the Tennessee River in a 
serpentine southwest course till it strikes the 
north end of Lookout Mountain, about three 
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miles below Chattanooga, when it turns 
ahortly to the northwest, the loop mafcing-a- 
tongae of land threft miles longcalled Mocoa- 
ain Point, from the fancied resemblance of its 
outline to a momasin The nver keeping a 
northwest course for live milea, turns again 
abruptly to the south making another nar- 
row tongue of land, aod then to southwest. 
Down the river twentv six miles bv railroad 
from Chattanooga is Bridgeport, and eleven 
miles further to the southweit la Steven- 
son, Ala., where the railroad from Chattanoo- 
ga to Nashville tunis lo the north. Tliia rail- 
road, from Stevenson to Chattanooga crosses 
the Tennessee at Bridgeport and runs south of 
the river through a gap in Eaecoon Mountains 
U> Lookout Valley, through which valley it 
enters Chattanooga around the north base of 
Lookout Mountain. 

This valley, together with Lookout Mount- 
ain, was held by Gen. Br*.og's forces, where- 
by our army's line of supplies by both railroad 
and river was cut off. And now the only way 
in which supplies could reach the army at 
. Chattanooga from Bridgeport was by a cir- 
cuitous route up the Sequatchie Valley, and 
over the mountains north of the river, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, and by a road which the 
fall rains soon made a slough. The number 
of wagons had been greatly reduced by the 
cavalry expeditions; the quantit.v *hieh the 
teams could haul was fast diminishing by the 
nature of the road and the lack of forage; the 
animals of the array had to be left unsup- 
plied, and the rations for the men were get- 
ting very short. 

The possession of Lookout Valley on the 
river would open to our army the navigation 
of the river up to the heel of Moccasin Point, 
and a road of less than a mile across ^is 
point would reach the river opposite Chatta- 
nooga, avoiding the guna of Lookout Mount- 
ain. Besides, a road from. Brown's Ferry, at 
the heel of Moccasin Point, sonth and west 
through Lookout Valley, at the eastern base 
of Raccoon Mountains, to Kelly's Ferry, 
would open a practicable short road of sup- 
plies across a loop of the river to Kelly's Fer- 
ry, and thence by boat to Bridgeport. To get 
possession of Lookout Valley, between Look- 
out Mountain on the east, and ^Raccoon 
Mountains on the west, was, therefore, the 
object to which Gen. Kosecsans addressed 
himself as soon as he had made bis position 
at Chattanooga secure by inlrenchraents so 



that he could safely detach a force for that 
object, in the face of BEASO'rcircuiu valla ting 
array. 

Gen. Hallf.ck. in his letter to Gen. Grant 
giving his version of previous operations to 
excuse hi mself and accuse Eosechans, wrote; 



be able to use the railroad and river irotn Bridge- 
core to Cltattsnaoga. Tliis seems lo nie a matter ot 
vital importauoe, and should receive your early 

This has gone into history as a proper cen- 
sure on R<>SKOBAss for giving up these passes 
as unnecessary and a military blunder. 
Baeeac's history, revised by Grant, rep 
this censure. But generalship at Washington j 
was much easier than in the field of op 
tions. and was not limited by knowledge of I 
the geographical situation. J 

Lookout Mountain, twenty-eight hundred V 
feet above the sea, and fourteen hundred and 
sixty feet above the Tennessee River, is a \ 
hundred and fifty miles long. One ot its \ 
passes is forty-two mitessouth of Chattanooga. I 
the next nearest twenty^aix miles, and the I 
nearest at the northern end of the mountain. I 
Did Hallecik mean all these, or which of / 
them? To hold Lookout Mountain, and toJ 
cover the line of supplies below Chattanooga, \ 
required the holding of a line across Chatta- J 
nooga CreeK Valley, three miles to Lookout/ 
Mountain, and then the holding of Lookout 
Valley, making a line of not less than ten 
miles, overlooked at Chattanooga by. the 
natural fortress of Mission Ridge. This, to a 
badly hurt and retreating army, followed up 
by a victorious army, was equivalent to say- 
ing that it should restore the line of battle of > 
Chickaraauga, and that that "ought never to 1 
have been given up." In Lookout Valley j 
the Confederates might concentrate any re-/ 
quired force, to fall on that detached wing. 

What was done was to intrench at Chatta- 
nooga, so that in the first instance our army 
could resist the expected immediate attack. 
Gen. Bkaog gave as his plea for not following 
up his victory^ by an attack at Chattanooga, 
that he tiad lost two-fifths of his troops in the 
battle; and, second, that having cut off the 
line of supplies of the national army, he was 
confident thai starvation would compel it to 
surrender. President Davis came to Lookout 
Mountain to anticipate the victory, This con- 
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fidenoe resulted in Bhagg'b ill fortune. Gen. 
BosBCBAira, baving made his army secure bv 
i n trench me nts which a part could hold, 
planned a movement for the other part to get 
possession of Lookout Valley. 

RoseCBAKs had previously ordered the con- 
struction of ijtnall steamboats iind bartres at 
Bridgeport, and two sleauihnats were now well 
advanced, and he was ui^iug' tbcir comple- 
tion. He directed Gen, Hooker io concen- 
trate ]iis troops at Steveuaun and Bridgeport, 
and advised hinl that as soon as enongh of his 
train should arrive to subsist his troops, ten 
or twelve miles from his depot, he would be 
directed to move into Lookout Valley. He 
also ordered pontoons built at Chattanooga 
tor a, bridge at- Brown's Ferry to connect with 
Hooker's army, and preparationa to build 
storehouses on Williams' Island, ju.st beyond 
the narrowest part of Moccasin Point, with a 
view to niakins the island a cover fora steam- 
boat landing. All of (his meant that the arm; 
was at Chattauooga to stay. 

The original plan viras that the pontoons 
should be carried across Moccasin Point, and 
then floated to Brown's Feny, where they 
were to form a bridge by which the expedi- 
r tion was to cross to Lookout Valley, and 
' there intrench until it was supported by 
Hooker's troops, who were at the same time 
to move up from Bridgeport. The plan was 
far advanced in preparation when, October 
19, Gen. RoSBCBAKS received an ordt 
over the command to Gen. Thomas. Gen. 
r;K*Kr,"on the same day, telegraphed Gen. 
Thomas: "Hold Chattanooga at all hazards. 
I will be there aa soon as possible. Please 
inform me bow long your present supplies 
will last, and the prospect for keeping them 
up." 
J This was energetic, but as early as the 23d 
; of September Gen. Roseokahs' dispatches had 
■ shown that Chattanooga would be held against 
; attack, and that its continued holding would 
be secured by prompt re-enforcements to 
open its line of supplies. Neither Roskcr abb. 
nor Thomas, nor tlie soldiers had had any 
thought of giving It up. But now nearly a 
, month had passed since Grant had received 
orders of urj;ency to send aid to Roseceans, 
and none from that army had arrived, or was 
near enough to assure aid before starvation. 
Therefore this order did not render the deci- 
sive service to the holding of Chattanooga 
wiiich Badeau seems to ascribe to it. 



Gen. Thomas answered: "Twohundredand 
four thousand and siaty-two rations in store- , 

house; ninety-six thousand to arrive to-mor- . j 
and all trains were loaded which had / 

arrived at Bridsoport up to the ISth. We / 
will hold tlie town till we starve." On the / 
ime day Thomas directed Hooker to hasten / 
is concentration and his preparation to / 
love as RosBCBAKs had ordered. j 

Gen. Geast reached Chatlanoosa in the y" 
jening of the 23d. and the plan for opening \ 
the line of supplies was laid before him. The \ 
day, in company with Gen. Thomas and [ 
Gen. W. F, SMrrH, Chief of Engineers to Hose- ' 
CEAKB, herodeouttoaviewonthenorthsideof ,■' 
tlie river, and approved the plan. Gen. Smith 
was charged with the enterprise, which was 
now almost ready for action, and Gen. Thomas 
immediately issued the necessary orders to 
Gen. Hooker, who replied that he would 
more on the 27th. Gen. Smith now decided 
that the risk would he less if he floated the 
pontoons down from Chattanooga, carrying 
part of the troops, and made a landing on 
the enemy's side, to cover the crossing of the 

The operation was avery delicate one. The 
boats had to float for seven miles along a line 
of Confederate pickets, and the landing to be 
made in the face of their Are. Tifteen hun- 
dred picked men, under Gen. Hazbn, em- 
barked, while Gen.TuBCBiN, with his brigade, 
the rest of Hazkn's, and three batteries of 
artillery under Major Menoenhau, moved 
across and took position in the woods on the 
north bank, to cover the landing of the rest 
on the opposite bank, and to join them as 
soon as practicable. 

The boats moved from Chattanooga at 3 a. 
m. on the 2.7th of October, dii-ected by Col. T. 
R. Stakley. a slight fog favored their con- i 
cealment. They hugged the right shore, 
rounded Moccasin Poin t, and reached the 
place of landing unpereeivcd. As ih^ lead- 
ing section of the boats landed, the pickets 
fired and fled. The other sections arrived in 
quick succession; tbe men leaped ashore and 
ascended a near hill to meet a small force 
which had hurried forward at the alarm of 
the pickets, which was driven back by a short 
engagement. 

The boats were busy in bringing over the 
rest of the troops, while those before landed 
were busy in taking positions. Hazin took 
position on a hill east of tbe^railroad gap. 
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and TuRcHiH on one neat of this gorge 
Skirniisbers were thron n forward and then 
detachments with axes felled tree-i for bam 
cades and ahatis, and la two hours the de 
fensea were such as to make the hold secure 
Then the pontoon bridge wis la d under the 
sapervision of Capt. Fos Ist Michigan En 
glneers. The enemy cannonaded from the 
foot ijf Lookout Moantam bnt the loss of 
men in all this brilliant operation waa bat 
sis killed, twenty-three woundei and nine 
missing. The loss ot th enein> was about 
tbe same. 

While Gen. Bkagg was wastine ammuui 
tion cannonading the floating bridge, Houxeh 
was moving up from Bridgeport. He started 
early on the 27th, crossing on a pontoon 
bridge, turned tbrongh a gap in Raccoon 
Mountains into Lookout Valley, and at 3 p. 
m. the head of bis column had reached 
"Wauhatcbie, three miles from the river. His 
road passed through hills, where resistance 
was eipected. but no resolute opposition was 
made. As Gen. Beaog's position on Lookout 
commanded a view of all the country, and as 
he mast have perceived that a force coming 
down that yalleyito join the one which had 
crossed the river meant the opening of the 
. line of supplies to the array he was expecting 
to starve, it was to he expected that be would 
make a strong attempt to oppose Hooker's 
inarch, but he did not There was a feeble 
resistance to the march beyond Wauhatchie, 
but after firing a volley the enemv withdrew, 
burning the bridge over Lookout Creek. 

There was also on the march some loss ol 
men from the batteries on top of Lookout 
Jtountain. At 5 p. m, HoOttES's troops halted 
for the night about a mile froiii Brown's 
Ferry. Gen. Geary's division of the 12th 
Corps remained at Waabatchie to hold the 
road leading back to Kelly's Ferry. In the 
night the enemy attempted Wi take advantage 
of this separation o£ the troops. About mid- 
night a regiment which bad advanced toward 
lookout got into a skirmish; soon after the 
sound ol battle vras beard from Geary's divis- 
ion, which was attacked by part of Lown- 

HooKER ordered Howard to send Schuez'b 
division double quiclt to GEAny's aid. This 
division met resistance from the enemy on 
near hills. SrEiNWEHK's division came to the 



Hupport, and an action was /onght in the 
night, in which the enemy were successively 
driven from two strong positions, by charges 
with the bayonet. Through this the aid 
failed to reach Geary, who had to fight it out 
with his own division. After a resistance to 
superior numbers for three hours, be took the 
offensive, broke Losobtreet's line, and drove 
hirn from the field. In these actions the loss 
ot Hooker's army was 416. i 

This night attack showed that the ConfedX 
erale General had at leneth realized the \ 
meaning of our lodgment in Lookout Valley, I 
b It his attempt to retrieve the loss was not I 
fcade with BUfBcient force to overcome the 1 
splendid ligbtingof our troops. Two brigades I 
were now moved, one from Chattanooga, J 
to strengthen the bold on the valley, and the i 
enemy's chance of recovei'ing it was gone. I 

The relative situations of the national and ' 
Confederate armies were now changed. The 
question of supplies to our army was settled. 
The steamboat, which had now been repaired 
at Chattanooga, passed the batteries of Look- 
out on the night ot the 28tb. and one at 
Bridgeport was soon underway laden with 
rations. A road was made from Chattanooga 
to Brown's Ferry, thence to Kelly's, and 
work was begun to repair the railroad from 
Bridgeport to Chattanooga. And now, in- 
stead of Gen. Brabo's question how long the 
national army could hold out against surren- 
der from starvation, the question was how 
soon could it get ready to attack Bbagg'b 

This relief had been achieved through the J 
plan formed by Gen. Rosecbaks, and the aid > 
brought by Gen. Hooeieb from the Eastern 
army, without any assistance trom the two 
Western armies, one on the east and the other 
on the West, from which, in any rational 
military plan, co-operation was to be ex- | 
pected from the beginning, and from on 
which, namely, (hat of Gen. Gbakt, the first 
relief was rationally to be expected. ' 
was the first of the battles about Chattanooga / 
after Gen. Gbaht took coniniand. Although [ 
he had no part in Ihe operation, the credit 
of the success redounded to his glory in 
Badeau's history. And, confiidering the 
genius he had before exhibited, great credit is 
unquestionably due him tor not preventing 
of this well laid plan. 
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The firm hold on the left Imiik ot the Tr 
Lipssee River, in the valley between Lookout 
and Raccoon mountains, whicli had been 
made strong by the 27th of October, ojieiied 
the way for supplies, wliinh soon be^an to 
come by small steamboats, and thus the sieRe 
of Chattanooga was tn effect broken, and now 
preparations began for driving the Confed- 
erate array from its positions. 

In tliia preparation there was none of that 
dividing and diverting of resoarcea which had 
given the obief of them to Grant's army in 
Mississippi, while thatof the Cumberland had 
tJD prepare for a greater campaign, nor of that 
stinting which had positively refused any ad- 
ditional forf to Gen Bo3ecb*ns, whence was 
ordered on the most difficult campaign of the 
war; but now all the resources of the three 
departments v.h ch bad been placed 
Gbast s command were concentrated for the 
Chattanooga operation, with the aid of the 
two corps from ibe Army of the Potomac; and 
now the \\ashington anthorities wore bonn 
leous in furnishing every sort of equipnieni 
and supply. At length three parallel departs 
menlsand armies were placed under one com- 
mander, and the military administration at 
Washington was supporting. This was rare 
harmony in the jtreatwar. 

Gen. Sherman was coming with the 15th 
Corps, comprising four divisions, to 
which, by an order issued from luka, he 
addeda select force oE 8,000 from the ITth (Mc- 
Phersob's) Corps, under command of Gen. 
DoDOK. And now Gen. Grant ordered forward 
another division from McPheksON's corps. Ail 
the troops of both armies holding posts in 
the rear were ordered forward, so far as they 
could be spared, especially cavalry and ar- 
tillery. Great energies and means were 
called out from tlie North Ui repair and equip 



the railroads, to increase the lines of supply. 
At Chattanooga Gen. BsANmH, Thomas' Chief 
of Artillery, was instructed to prepare the 
forlifirations for heavier gana, and to make 
requisitions for these and for all ammunition 
that might be wai'ted. Two additional pon- 
toon bridges were ordered to be laid to facili- 
tate the movement of troops. 

This sound of niiglity preparation might 
have warned Gen. Bragh thai something more 
than the mere defense of Chattanooga was in 
the wind, but he supposed that his position 
on Mission Hidge and Lookout Mountain whs 
impregnable, and now. in the face of this 
gatlieriiig power, he sent off I,onosthret witli 
15-.000 men to attack Bdrnsiub in East Ten- 

^e, having some grand project of ulterior 
operations after overwhelming Bubnriue and 

lering East Tennessee. Thus by astrangc 

me, while forces from e 
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dividing his army. 
POM.ARD, who has a severe mind toward 
President Davis, charges this dividing expe- 
dition to him, hut it was resolved upon by a 
council of war after Davis had le£t, and after 
Thomas' occupation o£ Lookout Valiey had t 
changed the situation, Bragg and his Gen- 
erals might reasonably reckon that his posi- 
tion was impregnable. If impregnable, so 
that part of his army could securely hold it, 
and hold Ghasi'b army in its front, he mi 
reckon on recovering East Tennessee and 
tiirealeniug Grant's rear by Losgstheet's o 
eration. It did throw the Washington a 
tborities into panic, and if Grant had givi 
way to them he would have sent part of 1; 
army to help BuRNSiDB, and thus the opera- 
tions would have neutralized each other. 
But some military man has written that in 
real war the event depends on the question 
which side will commit the greatest blunders, ] 
There is a sort of satisfaction in the thought / 
that blundering generalship was not all on 
the national side. 

Gen. Grant, having ascertained on the "th 
of November that Lokostbeet was moving to- 
ward East Tennessee, became very aniioua 
for BuRNsiDH, but he saw no way of relieving 
him, save by attacking Braso on Mission 
Ridge. He sent another urgent menage to 
Sherman, and on the same day ordered Gen. 
Thomas to attack and carry the nortn end of 
Mission Bidge on the next morning. The 
order said; 
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The news " " * Is of sncli a nature that It be- 
comes an impentive dntr to dran the nttentioa oF 
the enemy ttam Barnalde to your own front. 1 
deem the best movement tu attach tbe enem; to be 
an allaok on tJie norihetn end of Mission Ridse 
with all the force yon ean bring to bear agelnsi Jl 
and when ihls lacarried to threaten aad e^en at 
tHcK, if possible, the enemy » line of coramuiiioa 
tlon between Ualton and ClsTeland. Kaliona 
should bB ready to isane a lufBi-Ienoy to laaC four 
days, the moment Mission Rid^e i» in onr posses 
oorried in hftver^ai.ks o o o 
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To isHiie sueli an order is easy when the 
coiuniancler is utterly iiripoiineions of pbysic- 
al possibilities. Tliis was to attack at a point 
whiiih subsequent!? Gen. Shebman, with sii 
divisiona, and more oifered him, found im- 
pregnable. The operation which had seized 
Lookout Valley while [he rations were at the 
shortest, had shown the indomitable spirit of 
Gen. Thomas' soldiers. They had had no 
thought of surrender or retreat, and whatever 
faintiiess they suflered from hunger was 
quickly cured by a full meal. But in the 
strait for food men were preferred before the 
auimals. and men recover more ijuii/kly from 



Gen. Thomas had neither horse nor mule to 
mose artillery. Part of bis army waa in 
Lookout Valley as much as five miles from 
his left, separated by Lookout Mi3unta.in and 
Chattanooga Creek Valley. Four miies be- 
yond the left of his line was the north end of 
Mission Eidge, which he waa ordered to attact 
and carry. The order said also that How-tBD'e 
Gors of Hookeb's eomniand could be with- 
drawn from LookoutValley tobe used in this 
attack. Thereby if the attack had failed, the 
loss of Lookout Valley jnight be expected. 
T^oKAs, with his army stretched out more 
than twelve miles, and his center overlooked 
by the Confederate Army on Mission Kidge, 
was thus required to attack at one extreme a 
position which Subruan found impregnable 
to ali the men he could use. 

Further along it will be seen that the lack 
of animals to move a gun was a fortunate 
thing for the army, in saving it from an at- 
tempt to execute this order, which was given 
in absolute ignorance of the situation, and 
which reasonably mightbe expected to match 
the consumption of horses and mules by an 
equal number of soldiers slain and wounded 
in vain. Gb-ist announced to Hallbck and 



BcBSsiDB this order, as if the operation were 
a certainty. Sat Gen. Tbouag and the Chief 
of Engineers, Gen. Smith, after a thorough 
reconnaissance of the ground, and a coi 
eration of the lack of draft animals 
the inadequacy of the force for such an opei^ 
alion, agreed that the army was not in condi- 
tion to make it. Gen. Gramt, therefore, re- 
voked the order, and now applied himself to 
the forming of a plan of operation for rho 
combined armies, to be carried out as soon as 
Sbhrmam should arrive. 

Gen. Sheemab, upon receiving Grant's 
order on the 27th, turned from the railroad at ^ 
Tuscunibia, to cross to the north sideof the Ten- 
nessee River. One division crossed, with very 
inadequate means of ferrying, and Shebmas 
joined it atPlorence, November 1. The other 
three divisions turned back eighteen miles to 
cross at Freeport by the aid ot boats. From 
Florence he had to make a detour to north- 
east, up tiie Elk River to the Bridge at Fay- 
etleville. At Fayetteville be received orders 
from Gkaki to come to Bridgeport with the 
iath Army Corps, and leave Gen, Dooge on 
the railroad which runs north from Decatur, 
Ala., to Nashville. He gave orders for the 
moyement of the four divisions, and tlien 
went on to Bridgeport, arriving at night, 
November 13. From thence he was sum- 
moned to Chatljtnooga, which he reached on 
the 15th, as his official report says; his 
memoirs say the 14th. 

Here Gen. Gkant informed him of his plan 
of operations, and he narrates that next day, 
to-wit, on the 15th (or Ifith) they walked out 
to Port Wood, a prominent salient ot the 
defenses, to view the situation, and he thus 
narrates the impression made on him, and 
that espressed to him by Gen. Gkaht: 

From its I>aranet ws had amagniflront view o( 
the panorama. Lookout MountHln wlin its rebel 
fl9«Band bHIieilea stood out boldly, and an occa- 



All along Mission Eidge were tbe tents of the 
rebel beleaguering force; the lines of Irenoh from 
Lookoitl np toward Chickamanga Creek were 
plainly visible: and rebel sentinels in a continuous 
cliflln were walltJiie their poais in plain vie* noi a 
thousand yards off. "Why." said I. "Gen. Grant, 
yonarebesi^ed;" and he said. "Itis lootrne." Up 
lo that moment I had no idea that chiuga were so 
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bAd. Tliere]>el Hrtes aclaally extencie*) Erom. the 

Army of the Cnniberland was closely held lo the 
town snd lis Immediate defenses. 

Gen. Granl polntea out to me a boaae on Mission 
Kld^e. where Gen. Brass's tieadquartera were knotrn 
ID be. tie also explained the situntion of afFaii» 
generally; that Ibe mules and horses of Tliomas' 
army weresostarted ihai they could notliBtilliis 
guns; that fonipe, corn, and provisions were ao 
scarce that the men in linnger stole tne few grains 
of com that were given to favorite horses; thai the 
men of Thomas- army had been so demoralized by 
the battle of Chlcliamauga that he fet^red ther 
could not be got out of the trenches lo usaume the 

a considerable force up into East Tennessee, to de- 
feat and capture Buruside; that Burnsidc was in 
danger, and that he (nrnntl was extremely anxious 
to attack Bragg In petition, lo dtfeat hiui, or at 
lensi him to force to recall Lonptreet 

The Army of the Cumberland hiid Iteen so Ion* 
In the trenches Ihat he wanted 



dout 



le had n 
;e Cumberland army wonld fight well. 



Tbe situation wa^. indeed, a rsyelation to 
Gen. SHBitHAH. v^htiaa leading division in this 
rescuiiigexpedition had been twenty-five days 
gttttitifi from Corinth to Tuacainbia, fifty 
miles, and whose troops now, when two 
months had elapsed since he receired the 
word of urgency on the Missiaaippi, had only 
b^un to arrive at Bridgeport on the 15th. 
But in order to get this view Gen. Gb\st had 
to Rfi bacltward a fortnight; for the soldiers 
had now enough to eat, and a part of this 
array, which Gen. Geabt said was so cowed 
by Chickauiauga that it could not be got out 
of tlie trenches to tight until SbekH:U4's men 
had shown how, had brilliantly carried oat 
an expedition requiring the highest valor and 
intelligence; and this was in their greatest 

Following erenl* made even a more pointed 
commentary on Gen. Grant's ei pressed 
opinion that the soldiers of Thomas' army 
would not fight. SaEKWAK's narrative now 
tells the plan which Geikt unfolded to him, 
and that nest day they rode to the bills on 
the north side of the river opposite Chatta- 
nooga, to reconnoiter the ground from these 
heights. This plan makes necessary a general 
view of the ground. 
' The general course of the Tennessee River 
from Knoiville to Chattanooga is southwest. 
Striking the base of Lookout Mountain, three 
miles below Chattanooga, the river turna 
abruptly to northwest, and, after five miles, 



do ixbles on itself and then, after a loop, re- 
snnies its general southwest course. 

Four miles north of Chattanooga South 
Chickamauga Creek, fetching a bend to north- 
west and southwest, enters the Tennessee. 
Mission Ridge starts from the south bank of 
his creek, nearly two miles east of the river, 
.nd about five miles north of Cliattanooga, 
ind runs a little east of south, and terminates 
it RoBsville, in the valley of Chattanooga 
Creek, nearly east of the north end of Look- 
out Mountain, and about tliree miles south - 
oi Chattanooga. Tlie bending of the river 
away from the ridfte makes the distance from 
the river at Chattanooga to the ridge about 
three and one-half miles. In the valley t>e- 
tween Lookout and the ridge, Chattanooga 
Creek runs in a general north course, and 
then turns to southwest to enter the river at 
the uortli end ot Lookout. About two miles 
north of the South Chickamauga the North 
Chickamauga enters the river on the west 
side. The railroad from Dalton crosses the 
South Chickamauga, and runs through the 
north end of Mission Ridge by a tunnel, and 
thence southwest nearly four miles, to the 

Chattanooga is in a rough valley on the east 
side of the river, which is a prolongation of 
the valley of Cliattanooga Creek up along the 
river lo the South Chickamauga. On the op- 
posite side of the river the country is hilly. 
Gen. Bbago's lines extended all the way from ^ 
the South Chickamauga along the top of Mis- 
sion Bidge to Rossville, a length of seven 
miles, llie indented top of this ridge is from 
40n to 600 feet ahovt the valley. The Confed- 
erate army had also an intrenched line at the 
foot of the ridge, starting about two miles 
north of Chattanooga, and curving from the 
ridge south of the town to cross Chattanooga 
Creek Valley and connect with the head of 
Lookout Mountain, 

About half way between the ridge and 
Chattanooga the Confederates had an in- 
trenched position on and in front of a hill 
called Orchard Knob, with barricades of logs 
and stones for half a mile to the southwest of 
the knob, and a line of rifle pits for more tnan 
a mile to the north, following the curve of 
Citico Creek, which runs northwest to the 
river. Between this and the national line the 
ground is generally low, and was partly cov- 
ered with trees and bushes. The Confederate 
picket line was as much as half way between 
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Orohard Knob and Chattanoc^. reaching b 
the riyei above the town, and at the head o 
Lookout below. 

The railroad which i 
end of Mission Kidge w. 
ind his depot w 



ins under the north 
I Bbaoo's line of sup- 
Bt Chiotamauga Sta- 
1, eaat of the north end ol the ridge. Gen. 
Grant conceived the idea that BBaao had 
left thia vital point unguarded. 9ayi 9hks- 
"Gbant explained to 
ered the rebel line 
from Lookout Mountain up to Chickamauga, 
and he believed that the northern portion of 
Mission Ridge wasnot fortified at all." His en- 
tire plan was fornied upon this strange luis- 
eoncepti6n. and its decisive part was to be 
the carrying of the head of Mission Ridge, 
which commanded Bbagq's line of supplies. 
This part was aasiRned to Shekmam's arnij, to 
be aaaiated by one division from the Army ot 
the Cumberland. Sherman, bringing his 
army from Bridgeport north througii Loofeout 
Valley, was to cross the Tennessee at Brown's 
Ferry, and then march by a long way over 
the hills west of the river, out of sight of the 
enemy, to the North ChickamaUi-'a. 

Pontoons had been made iX Cbattanoi^a, 
and carried by this road to the Sorth Chicta- 
mauga, to bridge the Tennessee for Shehman. 
Troops in these were to drop down the North 
Chictaniauga, unperceived, lo the Tennessee, 
make a landing on the east side, lay a bridge 
by which all of Sherman's troops 
cross, and carry the unguarded north endol the 
ridge by surprise before it could be fortified. 
Tromas, meanwhile, was to hold the front, 
concentrating toward his left, and when Shkk- 
MAK came sweeping down the ridge, Thomas 
was to join him and nil were to sweep on- 
ward. Hooker, with one of his corps and 
such ot Thomas' troops as had occnpied hook- 
ont Valley, was to hold that valley, and 
Howard with the other corps was to be held 
ready to act with either Thohas or ShBrs 
But the General is not wise who risks 
army in a general engagemen^_ on a pian 
based upon the supposition that his adversary 
is a fool. 

The plan was an admirable plan, if B 
had been a General who would leave the 
point of his position unguarded; but because 
be did not so co-operate, but, on the con- 
trary, had made strongest of ali that part 
which Shbbuan was to take by surprise, the 
plan went all awry, and the success had to be 



achieved contrary to the plan in every par- 
ticular. 

Gen. Grant communicated his plan on the 
18th, and fised the 21st as the day of battle, 
and Gen. TnouAa made his dispositions ac- 
cordingly, one of which waa to move How- 
from Lookout Valley to a position 
irtb aide of the riv 
rry slid Chattanooga 
two of his own brigades from further down 
■ivertoiill the place left by Howard in 
valley. His arrangements were com- 
pleted by the 2Ist, but a rain delayed Sheic- 
the day of battle was 
changed to the 22d ; but on that day Grant 
notified Thomas of further' postponement, 
because two of Sheeman's divisions had failed 
Brown's Perry, the pontoon bridge 
having parted. 

ime the authorities at 
ery uneasy because of 
LECK was telegraphing 
lin formation, and Grant 
iwn anxiety to contend 
with, but had to quiet tne Washington 
authorities with assurances which were not 
strictly according to the facts of the situation. 
And while thus waiting for Sherman he did 
not fail to cast the blame for delay on the im- 
mobility of Thomas' army, all of which was 
eager to begin. Thomas, at this juncture, 
suggested that, to avoid further delay. 
Howard's corps should take the place of those 
of Sherman's divisions, which were behind, 
and that these, in the place of Howard's, 
could join Hookiee's troops in Lookout Val- 
ley to attack the enemy on Lookout Mounts 
ain, or at least, to divert his attention from 
Shekhan's movement. But Grant was de- 
sirous that Shebuah's army shonid make the 
decisive movement, and he accepted Thomas' 
suggestions only so far as to permit Howabb's 
corps to be moved to Chattanooga. 

Rumors now came that Bragg was with- 
drawing his army, and Gen. Gbabt on the 
28d sent to Gen. Thomas this: 



During all thia t 
Washington were ? 
BuRNSiDB, and Hai 
much worry and mis 



ir falsit; ot tb 



desai 



e [ii 



last ndshC, sUitine that BragE had JHllen back, 
shoutd be ascertained stance. If be li really fall- 



To ascertain the truth or falsity of the de- 
serter. Gen. Thomas issued the following 
order to Gen. Granger: 
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^e dett^nl commBiidiDi; the depBrtnient directs 
that yon throw one divl^on of ihe 4th Corps for- 
ward In the direction of Orchard Snob, ani hold a 
second division In supporting distanpe, to dlscorer 
(he position of the enemy, if he atill remains In the 
Tieinilyof bis old camps. Howard's and Baicd'a 
commands will be ready to co-operate. If needed. 

Grabgkb issued the necessary order to Gen. 
Wood, to be supported by Gen. SaEEiPAN. In 
■an undulating valley, between Fort Wood, of 
the national line, and Orchard Knob, of the 
Confederate line, several divisions of the 
Army of the Cumberland now formed in lin 
\j of battle, in plain sight from the enemy' 
rominanding positions. 

Both armies ioolte<i on with admiration a 
the iQovemenfs of the well disciplined troops 
of the Army of the Cumberland. The Con- 
federates thought it a parade, and made 
preparations to oppose. Wood's division first 
deployed before Fort Wood. Then Shkbi- 
can's to the right and rear of Wood. How- 
AKo's corps was in mass in the rear of these di- 
Yieions. Baibd's division waa to the right and 
rear of Sheridan in echelon. Johnston's di- 
vision was in arms in ttie intrenchnieiits. 
About 2 p. m. Wood's division moved rapidly 
forward, Hakbn's brigade on the right, Will- 
ich's on the left, and BEATiY'sin reserve. As 
if on parade the cdtopaot lines marched, 
sweeping before them the enemy's pi eke ta and 
their reserves, and then on to the enemy's line 
"'v at Orchard Knob, carrying the whole line by 
a dash at the point of the bayonet, capturing 
the 8th Alabama Regiment. Tiie sjiort 
sharp conflict cost 125 men killed and 
wounded In Wood's division. 

As soon as Wood had driven the enem 
from the position, Shseidan moved to Wood' 
■' right, occupylns a series of small hills. The 
line now taken had nearly all the high ground 
between Fort Wood and Mission Eidge, mak- 
ing a base ot operations against the enemy's 
main line almost a mile nearer to the ridge 
than the Confederate picltet line had been on 
the morning of that day. The vital bearing 
of this on that which the failure ot Sheb- 
kan's attack made the decisive movement of 
the battle, will appear further along. And 
this was not in Gen. Geant's plan, but was 

by the dashing gallantry of those troops 
. which Grant told Shebmak could not be got 
"V out of the trenches to fight until Sheeuan'e 
men liad given tbem aa example. 



N d K the cen- 

ter of the battle front of Gen. Thomas' army, 
between whi'^h and the foot of Mission Ridge 
was easy gronnd of less than a mile. Another 
important consequence ot the advance was 
that it caused Gen. Beagg to bring from 
Lookout Mountain Wai.kek's division to 
strengthen his defense on Mission Eidge. 

This had an important bearing on another 
operation which was not in Gen. Grant's 
plan — namely, Hookkk's carrying Lookout 
Mountain. During the pageant of the 23d 
Shermak was struaglingtogethis divisions up 
the North Oticlcamanga, Another division 
crossed at Brown's Ferry on that day, making 
three, but the bridge again parted, leaving 
OsTBBHAUs' division on the left bank. Mean- 
while it was improbable that this protracted 
movementconldbeconcealedfrom the enemy, 
whose high positions looked out over all tliat 
region, and who had a chance to defeat tlie 
operation either by fortifying the north end 
of Mission Kidge, or resisting the crossing of 
the Tennessee, or by retreating. 

Gen. Thomas, on the 22d, had urged Gbakx 
to take Howard's corps in place of the two 
divisions of Shehmak's army, which were yet 
behind, letting thece join Hooker in Lookout 
Valley in an attack on Lookout Mountain. 
But Qkant had determined that Sherman's 
army should make the decisive attack, and 
the operation was delayed. Fortunately, 
during this delay the uoexpeeted seizure of 
the advanced line of Orchard Knob had 
greatly improved the situation, but still 
were fears that their aims would be defeated 
by Braog's knowledge of them. As the 
proposition to make the attack with the aid 
of Howard's corps was rejected. Gen. Thomas, 
on tlie 22d, had moved it over the river to 
Chattanooga, thinking that this might de- 
ceive the enemy into the belief that all of 
Shebman'b troops, whose crossing at Brown's 
Ferry was in full sight of the enemy, were 
simply re-en forcing Chattanooga. 
On the 23d, as Shsruan had now three divis- 
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OD a , Gen. Grant decided to wait no 
1 g he fourth. Gen. J. C. Davis' divis- 

fr m Thomas' army, which was to join 
Shekm was already at the North Chicka- 
ma ga ady for the operation. The cliief 
en g the Engineer Department of tlie 

Army of the Cumberland bad been devoted 
to Sherman's operation. The pontoons for a 
double hridge bad been built and car- 
ried over the hills and placed in the North 
Chickamanga, with a brigade to inan tiiem, 
by the night o£ the 20th, ready for the opera- 
tion which by Gbabt's first order was to be 
made on the Slat. A steamboat was sent up 
from Chattanooga to assist the crossing. 

Gen. Thomas, now advised Gen. Hooker 
that if Shbbmab's remaininR division should 
fail to cross to join Shebmab, he should en- 
deavor with it and his own command "to 
take the point of Lookout Mountain." Later 
he informed Hooker that Gsant still hoped 
that OsTEEHAca' division could cross, but if 
he could not in time to join Sherman, the 
mountain should lie taken if a aemonstration 
should develop its practicability. Badeap 
says that Geant ordered Ostbehads that, un- 
less he conld get across by 8 o'clock of the 
morning of the 24th, he was to report to 
Hooker. Hooker sent a staff officer to the 
river to ascertain that the bridge could not be 
joined, and made his arrangemenis accord- 
ingly. The detention of this division turned 
out a lucky accident, leading to the taking of 
Lookout Mountain, which was not in Grant's 
plan, and which materially changed the situ- 
ation, opening np Chattanooga Creek Valley 
around the southern point of Mission Ridge, 
and through tliat making Brass's position 
untenable, aven if all front attack had been 
fonnd impracticable. 

Gen. HooKEB was not the man to neglect 
an opportunity. At 4 a. m. of the 24th he 
reported that he was ready to advance against 
Lookout Mountain. His command now com- 
prised Geary's division of the 12th Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac, Osterhads' divis- 
ion of the Array of the Tennessee, and two 
brigades of Csurr's division of the Army of 
the Cumberland, under Whittaker and 
GaosE. He sent Geary's division and Whit- 
taker's brigade up the valley south to Wau- 
hatchie, to cross Lookout Creek, and then to 
sweep down its right bank to cover the cross- 
ing of the rest of the forces. Grose was to 
seize the wagon road bridge near the mouth 



of the creek, a little to the left of the head of 
Lookout Mountain, and repair it. The other 
bankof the creek was held by the; Con federate 
pickets. The enemy's main force was en- 

the creek. Ostebhaus' division was to move 
up from Brown's Ferry, under cover of the 
hills, to the point for crossing the creek, and 
was to support two batteries of artillery- 
placed on hills to cover the crossing. Hookbb 
also sent a part of the 2d Kentucky Cavalry 
up the valley to Trenton, to give warning of 
danger from that direction. 

The following description of the north end 
of l.^okout is taken from Van Horije's histo- 
ry of the Army of the Cumberland: 
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I wide open 
^nlrast wlib 
tD« oatural surroundlaga of tbe wildest types. The 
tarnihoaae, known as Craven's, or "the white 
house," WKB jlluated upon the upper marsin ol ihe 

perpendicular cliff or palisaiJe. wbich crops out 
[rom Itae rockribbed franxa ot tbe moanlaln. the as- 
cent Is exceedingly steep, and thicUy wooded. 

Below thB farm ihe surface it rough and onigey. 
The base of the mountain, next the rivar, h»3 a per- 
pendicular (rant of solid rock, rising eraodly from 
the railroad (rack, whicb, though, in part, cut 
thtongb the deep ledge?, does not perceptiblj mac 
nature's magnificent arcbiteoture. Over the top oJ 
this foundation Iron; the narrow road passes, wbich 
in the weatern vallej iLookoul Valley) tlirowa off 
various braoobes leading wett and south. Ea^tand 
west from Cravtn'a farm the surface is broken b)r 
ivered with sbrabs. trees, and frag- 



;of st 



r badc< 



On the open space t 
his defenses, consisting of in trench men ts, pits, 
and redoubts, mlilcb, extending over the front of 
tlie mountaiu, bade deliance to a foe advancing 
from the river. At the extremilios of the loaln In- 
trenehmenls there were riQe pits, epaulmeuta for 
batteries, barricades of stone aod abatis, looking to 
reelslance against aggresaion from Chattanooga or 
Lookout Valley. The road from Chattanooga to 
Bummertown, an elegant village for eumaiBr re- 
son, winding up tbe easlern side of the rooantain, 
practicable for ordinary military 



within 



io that. 



road, there could be no ttanEfei of 
troops from the summit to the northern slope, or to 
the valley, east oc west, to meet the emei^encfes of 
balUe, and this road was too long to allow pro- 
vision from the top for sudden contingencieB he- 

To attack such a roonntain seems to lift 
baltle into the realm of romance; yet this de- 
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scription, and the plan of the al tack, show I 
that the heroic spirit of the soldiers was di- | 
reeled by military skill. 

Geaby's division ci-ossed the creek at Wan- 
hotchie at 8 a. m., captured the pickets, and 
then the column climbed the ujountain side 
until its head reached the hase of the pali- 
saded lop. Then with his right holding to 
the base ot the palisades, the line, facing to 
the north, swept along the mountain side to- 
ward the north end. At the same time Gross 
attacked and drove back the enemy at the 
bridge near the head of the mountain, and 

This brought out the enemy in force, occu- 
pyingintrenchnientsand rifle pits, and one 
part advanced to the railroad embankment, 
wliich formed a good cover from which 
to open fire upon troops advancing from the 
bridge. To avoid this lire in a direct advance 
Hooker now directed Osteshaus to send 
Woods' brigade to prepare a crossing half 
mile further up the creek, under cover < 
woods. A part of Gsose's brigade remained 
at the bridge, to hold the enemy's attention, 
and the rest followed Woons. Meanwhile ad- 
ditional artillery was placed to enfilade the 
near positions of the enejny. 

Woods completed the bridge at 11a.m., 
and soon after Geabt's division and Wjat- 
TAKEs'e brigade, in line reaching from tne 
mountain base to the palisade, came abreast. 
[The batteries now opened fire, and Woods 
and Grose, crossing the creek, placed their 
troops on Geary's left, extending it into the 
valley, and now the whole line swept forward, 
reaching from the creek up the mountain to 
the palisade, over craga, great detached rocks, 
bushes, trees, and all sorts of obstacles of a 
wild mountain side. The artillery at tbe 
northern bridge drove the enemy from their 
intrenchmenta at the foot of the mountain, 
and in their flight they fell into Geary's ad- 
vancing line as it swept round to the head of 
the mountain. 

At noon the victorious troops had reached 
a point wnere the orders required a halt to re- 
adjust the lines (or a rdore cautious approach 
toward Summertown; but they kept on, driv- 
ing the enemy's line out ot its in trench men ts, 
and making no halt until the middle of the 
open ground of CaAvaw's farm was gained. 
Here the enemy met re-enforcements, and 
njade a more determined stand, but the ]eft 
ot the national line closed up from below, and 



the enemy was driven from all the defenses 
on the open ground, and with broken ranks 
now retreated down the eastern side of the 
mountain. This skillful Operation hadatruck 
the flank and rear of the Confederate de- 
fenses, turning them to naught. Hoohbb'b 
report states the capture of between 2,000 and 
3.000 prisoners, five colors, two guns, and up- 
ward of 5,000 muskets. 

The heavy fighting ceased at 2 p. m. Hook- 
er's troops had expended their ammuni- 
tion, and now the fog which had enveloped 
thetflpot the mountain smce morning set- 
tled far down its sides, completely covering 
the enemy. This prevented an effort to seize 
Summertown, and Hooiee now waited for 
ammunition and re-enforcements. At 5 p. m. 
Caelik's brigade from Thomas' army came 
direct from Chattanooga, crossing Chatta- 
nooga CreeK near its mouth, and ascended the 
mountain to Hooker's right, the troops carry- 
ingon their persons ammunition forHooKEE'a 
skirmishers. Skirmishing was kept up till 
midnight, the flash ot the musketry seen 
from Chattanooga looking like a battle in the 
clouds. 

This brilliant operation had neutratiied the 
enemy'fl position on top of the mountain, 
even if not made it untenable. It had 
driven the enemy's picket line from the 
river, and opened to our troops the way across 
Chattanooga Creek Valley from Lookout to 
Chattanooga, connecting the national line, 
id opening a wide distance in the Confeder- 
e. And now there was a way open up Chat- 
tanooga Creek Valley and around the south 
end ot Mission Ridge, whereby Bbaqs'8 posi- 
tion might be turned, and he forced to pre- 
cipitate retreat without any direct attack on 
natural fortresses. 

Gen. Grart did not seera to appreciate the 
importance of Hooker's victory in its bear- 
ing on the main operation, and he expected 
nothing more from it th«.n that next day 
Hookhr should complete the capture of the 
mountain. He said in his order of the 24th, 
tor next day: 



If Hooter's present 
can b« maintflinea witV 
Imnraotleable to carrj' 1 
would be advisable for 
with all the loroe he eai 
firfll practicable road. 



imali (otce, and It Is (onnd 
; top from where he ii. ft 
Im to move up the vallej 



o keep Hooker, on the great day. 
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operatingagfllnstthe topof a moan tain which 
he iiad before isolaMd and neutralized. But 
HooKEB believed that he had made the 
enemy's position unMiiable, and Thomas, in 
hia congratulatory order, gave this more per- 
tinent direction to Hooker: 



V 



Be in reaflini 






Tils, instead of wasting Hookkr'b forces in 
an operation around the top of Looliout, which 
now had no significance, wonld bring them 
into co-operation in the great attack on Mis- 
sion Ridge. Hooker had anticipated the 
enemy's abandonment of the top of Looltout. 
ana at daylight next morning his enterprising 
soldiers found it at.. He reported this to Gen. 
Thomas, and received further orders to leave 
two regiments to hold Lookout, and with the 
rest of his forces to move on the Rossville road 
to Mission Ridge 

Thismaybanumbered the third of thebaic 
tlea about Chattanooga since Gen. Grant took 
command. Like the affair of Orchard Kuob, 
it was not in Gbabt's plan, and like that it 
gained advantages in thesituaiion which were 
of great importance in the Snal event, in 
achieyinga victory after it had been proved 
to Oe impossible upon the plan which Gen. 
Gkant had formed and had persisted in with 
characteristic firmness. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 



While Geii. Hookbk had been attacking 
Lookout Mountain, Gen. Shekman had been 
crossing the Tenncsiee, and making hia first 
attack on the north end of Mission Ridge. At 
midnight of the 23d, 116 boats, carrying a 
brigade, floated down the North Chickamauga 
into the Tennessee, to the place of crossing, 
landing on the east bank of the river, Ijoth 



above and below the mouth of the South 
Chickamauga. 

A steamboat aided the crossing of the 
fjoops. High water had now so widened 
the river that the boats intended for two 
would make no more than one bridge. By 
daylight two divisions were over, and the 
bridge construction was pushed with energy, 
and was ready at 11 a. m. At this time Gen. 
Howard, with a brigade and a cavalry escort, 
arrived, having come up the east bank of the 
river, which showed that the enemy had with- 
drawn their lines from the river and a great 
part of the valley. Howard left the brigade 
with SHEBMiB, and returned with his eacort. 

At 1 p. ni. Gen. Shebman moved forward 
with three divisions in echelon, covering the 
heads of columns with skirmishers. Meeting 
no serious resistance, they passed the 
foothills, and occupied the two most northern 
summits of Mission Ridge at 4 p. ro. There 
had been no action, but he had not yet 
reached the righi, flank of theeneniy. There in- 
tervened between him and the tunnel, which 
he was expected to carry on that day, a sum- 
mit upon which Bbaoo'e right rested and 
which was fortified. 

Mission RidgB is cut into distinct summits "S/ 
by deep depressions. The deepest of these 
separated that which Smbrmak had occupied 
from the neit, which was the righ t of Bkagg's 
position, and was the strongest position for 
lateral defense within Bsagg's lines, Cle- 
BnBNE'B divisioa held this summit, which was 
broad enough for a strong force, and not too 
broad for solid lines. Heavy fortifications of 
logs and earth covered the troops on the first 
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higher hill beyoua the tunnel, from vfhich tie hi 
a flue pluugingfire on the hlU in dispute. T 
got^e between, through whioh severs! ronds ai 



oontemplateCt movement of turning his r^ht 
flank and endansering his cnromunleatlons with 
hisdepotatCQiofcamauga Station. 

This place which Gen. Shkbmab had 
reached with so gieat labor and delay, and 
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with anch an expenditure ot engineer ener- 
gies »od means; wlilch Gen, Grant expected 
to find unfortified, and to take by surprise; 
upon which delusion he had formed hia plan 
BO completely that it had no alternative, Gen. 
Bhbbmas now found to be tlie strongest 
place, naturally and artificially, defensively 
and offensively, that could be found in 
Bb*go's line if he had freely searched for it. 
It was not only impregnable to his attack, 
bnt itbad peculiar advantages for anexpected 
attack upon his altacking forces, as he found 

Gen. Sherman bad come to a full stop. Yet 
all the same did Gen. Ghast ttlegraph to 
"Washington ; 

The flght to-doy progrmseil fftvorBbly, Bhermfin 
carried the end of Ultsslon Bldne. and his Tighl is 
nnw AC the tunnel, and liis left ul ChickumaDga 
CreeE. 

The rest told of Hooker's success. In the 
hands of a truly great General, the telegraph 
is mightier than the sword. The relation of 
these events to Gbant's plan gives a touch of 
humor to Halleck's reply: "I congratulate 
you on the success thus far of your plans." 
On that night Grant issued the following 
order to Gen. Thomas for the operations next 
day, in which may be noticed the valuable in- 
formation communicated, and the vague 
alternative provided for Thomas' army; 

Gensrai,: Geo. Sherman curried Mission Ridge as 
far aa the tiinuel with only slight Bklrmlshliig. 
Hiarighlnowrestaat the tunnel and on top of the 
hill; hia left at Ohictttmauga Creek. I have in- 
strnclcd Ueu. Sherman to advance Ha soon iia 11 is 
light in Ihe morning, and your attnck. trhlch wf LI 
be tlmnllaneoua. will ba In co-aperatioQ. Your 
command will either carr; the rifle pits and ridge 
directly in front of ihein, or to ove to the left, as the 
presence ot the enemy may requi 

If Gen. Grant thonght thi 
carried the ridge as far as the tunnel, it shows 
again how a Commanding General, in a bal 
tie, who thinks he is the god of the machine 
may l>e ignorant of the essential parts of th' 
situation, and may issue orders unconsciou 
of their impossibility and destructivenes; 
Gen. Sherman had not carried Mission Kidge 
to the tunnel, and was never to carry it, and 
the situation in which Thomas was to co-op- 
erate, which was to be when Skbbmas's ad- 
vance had made a junction with Thomas, 
was never to arrive, and instead of attacking 



simultaneously, his forces were diverted to 
re-enforce Shbemas. 

Gen. Sherman opened the battle on the 2Sth 
soon after sunrise. Cobsb's brigade moved 
down the southern slope ot the second hill 
gained the night before, and ascended Inward 
Cleburne's position nnder a heavy fire, gain- 
ing a place about eiglity yards from the ene- 
my's fortifications, from which be repeatedly 
advanced and wus driven back, and in turn 
repulsed several attacks of the enemy, suffer- 
ing slaughter without possibility ot advan- 
the same time Moroah L.Smith's 
division advanced along the eastern base of 
thebill. Loomib' brigade, supporting Cohsk 
>n the left, was supported by two reserve 
brigades of John E. Smith's division. 

Gen. M. L. Smith pressed forward to the 
enemy's works, but gained no lodgment. 
Gen. Grant, ot)serving from Orchard Knob 
■e of this fight, at 10 a. m. directed 
Howard's corps, which was in position on 
Thomas' left, t« go to Sherman's support. 
This corps was formed on the left of Sher- 
n's line, its left reaching to South Chicka- 
uga Creek. Sherman had now siidiiis- 
la— three of his own, two of Howard's 
corps, and Davis' division of Thomas' army. 
Reducing hia center. Gen. Gbakt persisted 
in his original plan of taming Bbaou's right 
Soon after Howard was in position Sherman 
made another effort to tnrn the enemy's right 
flank. Corse's brigade, now under command 
of Walcutt (Cokse being wounded), and 
BcscBBttCK's brigade again moved to the at- 
tack, and the brigades of John E. Smith ad- 
vanced in support, the extreme right of the 
line reaching near to the depression in the 
rearof CtlBURNE's first line ot works, through 
which the railroad runs to the tunnel. This 
gorge is that which Sherman describes as tlie v 
place d'armes. It was now found so. From 
this gorge a heavy force, in complete conceal- 
ment, came out opon Smith's brigades, and 
drove them in disorder down the hill. But 
this was in turn taken in flank by Walcutt's 
and LooMis' brigades, and the previous situ- 
ation was resumed- 

At Chattanooga the appearance was that 
Shehmab was repulsed, but he deniesit. Gen. 
Grant, seeing this repulse, and clinging to his 
plan of making the attack on tne north end Of 
the ridge the decisive action, now ordered 
Baird's division, from the right of Thomas' 
line, to move to Sherman's support. This 
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order gave to Sbbbhan seven ot the thirteen 
dWisiona now before the enemy, learing to 
Geli. Thomas but eight brigades in line be- 
tween Chattanooga and the ridge. Hooeee, 
with seven brigadea, was as far removed on 
his right as Shehmah on his lefc And, 
according to Qbant's order of tie niglit before, 
HoOKEB was expected to have occupation at 
Look^t Mountain. 

This aending of so great a preponderance 
of the forces to Sherman, precludes the after- 
thonglit which was cooked np, that the plan 
from the beginning designed Sherman's move- 
ment as only a demonstration, whift the de- 
cisive attack was to be made by Thomas 
against tlie breast of the ridge. To send away 
seven divisions for a demonstration, whiie 
the reai bottle was to be fonght by 
brigades, would be strange battle tactic 

Qen. Shbbman, who says in 
that be has never criticised Grant's strategy, 
bat who does make remarks thereon, places 
italicized stress in his report on the fact that 
Qbabt's order to hjm to attack at "dawn of 
day'" gave him notice that Gen. Thomas 
woald attack in force early in the day. Re- 
lating tile failure of his attack, he says of the 
situation at 3 p. m. ; "I had watched for the 
attack of .Gen. Thomas 'early in the day.'" 
Shermah had reason to expect this, yet there 
was ft vagueness in Grawt's order to Thomas, 
in this; "Your command will either carry 
the rifie pits and ridge directly in front of 
them, or move to the left as the presence of 
the enemy may require." 

Either carry the rifle pits and ridse in front, 
or move to the left, as the presence of the 
enemy may require! What could he make 
of that? Yet in the fore part of the order he 
gave this, which by itself is specific, but 
which was neutralized by thp shifting alterna- 
tive that followed: "Ihave instructed Gen, 
Shkemak to advance as soon atf it is light in the 
morning, aud your attack, which w!H be aim- 
uitaneous, will be in co-operation." Simulla- 
neons with Sherman, at dawn, yet either to 
the front or to the left as the presence of the 
enemy might retjuire. Besides, Grant's post 
overlooked Thomas' troops, and Thomas was 
in his presence, yet he did not order him to 
attack, but on the contrary he diverted his 
troops to Sherman. 

Graht's original plan was stilt slicking in 
his mind, which was to hold Thomas' army 
until Sherman had carried the north end of 



the ridge and thereby effected a junction 
with Thomas, after which was this vague di- 
rection: ''Further raovenienta. will depend 
on those of the enemy." In Shbhhan's re- j 
constructed plan, after the event, he makes 
his attack the feint, and charges delinquency 
in that Thomas did not attack simultaneously 
at dawn. In Grant's reconstructed plan to fit 
the events, he makes his waiting to be for 
Hooker to reach the south end ot Mission 
Kidge, although in his original plan Hooker 
was still to be in Lookout Valley, and in his 
order oE the night before Hooker was to oc- 
cupy himself about tlie top of Lookout. The 
reality was that the operations were greatly 
encumbered by Gen. Gbaht's plan, and that 
when success was gained in spite of jt. the 
afterthought reconstuction of the plan to fit 
the successful events made a queer miiture. 
Gen. Baird moved as ordered, following 
the road on the bank of the river until he 
had reached the rear of Sherman's light, 
when he was told by Shkhkan that he had all 
the force he could nse. Thereupon Baird re- 
turned and now forin&d on Thomas' left, to 
lessen the interval between him and Sherman. 
His report states that his diyision was again 
in line at half past 2 p. m. Shebhan had 
found that the supposed undefended end of 
the ridge was impregnable, and that now tba 
enemy's concentrative and offensive advan- 
tages made the attcmjit a vain slaughter, and 
he made no further effort. 

That which Grant's plan had made the de- - 
cisive movement had failed, after drawing to 
it the bulk of the army, and now sumethmg 
else had to be done. Meanwhile Gen. 
Hooker, following Gen. Thomas order had 
moved up Chattanooga Creek Valley to the 
Confederate left flank at Bosavilie driving 
the skirni ishers before hiro. He had to re- 
build the bridge over Chattanooga Creek. As 
soon as he could cross he pushed forward 
rapidly to Rossville, where he met considera 
ble resistance Forcing the enemy to retreat, ' 

be disposed of ins three djiisions to sweep 
north on the summit and on both sides of 
Mission Hidge 

While Hookfh was making these Oispo- 
sitiono on the Confederate left flank, Gen. 
GaA-iT ordered a raovemeht in the center, 
which was another radical leparture from his 
original plan. Till now Thomas' troops had 
been held to co-operate with Sherman, when 
he had carried the ridge to the tunnel, and. 
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e of this, bad been detacbed to 
[am; but now an independent 
ras ordered from tlie center, after 
Shsrman had spent bis force, and had ceased 
his attempt. At la^t this strategic plan of a 
battle, whose main attack was to find tbe 
enemy's depot of supplies unfortified, had 
to resort to a direct attack by half tbe force, 
on a steep and rough ridge, froni four to sis 
hundred feet high, fortified at the base and 
on the t^p, whicb in any rational miliUry 
calculation would lie called impregnable, and 
which Bba-Qg said a skiroiish line ought to 
hold i^ainst an assaulting column. 



CHAPTEE LXIV. 



MAN EflFOIBlKO OF THE SCCCESS, 

Gen. Grant's order f« Oen, Thomas to ad- 
vance to the ridge, like the rest of his orders 
to Thomas in all this operation, was vague; 
but as it was verbal, it alforded facility for 
/ jaUer reconstruction to fit the event. Vab 
/ /Horse's history, which may be accepted as 
/ , that of Gen. IfeoMAS, says: ■■Grabt's order 
I ,' required that the enemy should be dislodged 
/ from the rifle pits and intrenchments at the 
/ base of Mission Ridge." He adds: 

The elatement is msi^eln his amdal report thai it 
Mas the design that the lines slioulQ be reaQJiiatBd 
at the base tor the assault on theaiimmit; bultio 
such InstruetioQs were gWen to the corps or di- 
vision Generals. Neither does it appear Irom bis 
report whether he meditated an independent as- 
Diiii It of the summit from his center, or one ci>-op- 
eiatlTe witb Shermaa on the left, or Hooker on the 
right as the original plan preacrllied tor the for- 
mer, oras the issues of the day prescribed tor the 
latter. 

^ BiUEAu says that Gkahi seized the oppor- 
tunity because Bbaog "was weakening his 
center and making a flank movement in tbe 
presence of an enemy," whicb Badeav says Is 
"the most difficult movement that can be ei- 
ecnted in war." In military erudition Ba- 
is great and precise, B 



along the fortified crest o£ that ridge, with its 
intrenched base held, and "the enemy" 
nearly a mile away from the toot, could not 
be very baBardous save in a military maxim. 
And, in fact, Braoo did not need to weaken 
his center in order to resist Sherman, and did 
not. It was still held by nearly four divis- 
ions, and the troops sent to strengthen Hae- 
PEB on tbe right had come from Lookout. 
But, on the contrary, Geant had greatly! 
weakened'his own center by a "flank raove-\ 
ment in the face of the enemy" to send aidto 
SsEBMAH. Badeau Rives as another leaaon 
that Qkabt was now satisfied that Hookbb 
must be on his way from Rossville. altbongh 
not yet in sight, tnerefore he "detentunad 
to order the assault." But as late as the 
night before Hooker's co-oi>eration was no 
part of his plan, and, in fact, Grant did not ' 
now "order tbe assault." 

Badead, in order to show that Geant was ' 
the god of tbe machine, says; "At firat he 
airaply directed Thomas to order the advance; 
but seeing tlie corps commanders near him, 
Grant repeated to them in person the com- 
mand." This would be important. None of 
the corps commanders heard this instruction 
to carry the rifle pits and then halt and re- 
form the lines "with a view to carrying the 
top of the ridge." Gen. Goedok Geaboeb, 
whose corps consisted of Wood's and Shebi- 
DAs's divisions, says in his report; 

Gen. Sherman was unable toroalse any progress in 
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3 ol Mission KldgB. 



It is moat likely that Gen. Grant intended 
this movement aa a demonstration to aid 
Sherman, still stickini; to his original plan. 
Nor is it discreditable to his generalship that 
he hesitated to order an assault of that great 
fortress; for, although heroic soldiers might 
do it, it was hardiy a thing for a Geiieial to 
order troops to do. still less to make the main 
part in a plan of battle. Even as Badeau 
states it, the order is vague and indecisive, 
and if literally followed would have been 
almost certain to defeat the assault. If that 
high, steep, rough, and fortified ridge could 
be stormed at all, it must be by capid move- 
ment and a surprise, following tbe Confeder- 
ate troops from their intrenchments at lie 
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tDMe, iip ihe Steet>s, before tbey could teform 
and recover, just bs it yras done. To have 
halted in the intrenchments at ibe foot, 
" under astorm o£ fire from the sides and crcat, 
to reform the lines, "with a view to carrying 
the top of the ridge," would have given the 
enemy time to recover from panic, and re- 
form their lines for defense, in that position 
which Gen. Hbagq said ''ought to have been 
held by a line of siiriuiahers against an 
assaalting colamn." 

The intelligence of the soldiers told them 
the foolishness of such generalship. The 
soldiers ot Thomas' armv, which Grant told 
Sherman were so demoralized by Chieka- 
luga that tbey could not he got out of the 
trenches to fight, until Sherman's troops had 
them aa example, had been chafing all 
day with impatience to attack. Says Gen. 
Granodb: 

For hoots my oomnmnd trombebind their bresstr 
worts amiouely and impatiently welched this 
stnvgle of thef r brothers in arms away off to the 

the day wore on their impatiBUoe of restraint 
gathered force, and tlietr desire lo advance became 
almost uncontrollable. 

This eagerness of the soldiers, let loose by 
the order to move forward, inspired by an 
enthusiasm which could not be stopped, 
threw the Confederate troops into complete 
panic, and carried that mountain, which by 
all rational military oaloalationa was im- 
pregnable. It is evident that Gen. Gn\ST at 
this time had no clear idea of what he 
intended, and that he had not yet thrown off 
his original plan, by whicb the successful 
part was given lo Shekmah, and the demon- 
strating part to Thomas. Fortunately the 
soldiers of the ranks and their immediate 
oflicers were far more intelligent than the 
commanding generalship. 

This indecision and vagueness of the mi 
and orders of the Commanding General alli 
bold relief to the clear orders issued by G( 
Thomas. That at 9;30 p. m. of the 2*th, 
IloOKEB, concluded with this: 



Be In readiness lo adv 


nee as earlias possible in 


As mornine into Cba 


tanooga Valk>y, and seize 


nd hold the Summer 


awn road and co-operate 


with the Hth Corps by 8 


uppartlDE its right. 



Leave Cnrlin'e brigade at SUmmeriowil rOad Ui h!" 
in Gen. Palmer. Move with tHe remainder o( 
)Ur force, except two regiments to hold Looltoat. 
1 the Rossiille load toward Mission Eldge. lookli^ 



Gen. Thomas had now tour divisions in 
front of Gen. Bragr's center, which washeld 
by three divisions and part of another, the 
other part having turned to help resist HooK- 
approacb. Wood's andSHBRiDAn'sdivia- 
wereinthe center; JoHBSori'son the right 
of SaERiDAN, and Baied's on the left of Wood. 
The brigades of these divisions were in the 
following order, from right to left: Carliw's 
and Stoughton's, of Johnson's; Shesuan's, 
Hookkb's, and Waonkb's, of Sheridan's; 
Hazen's, Willich's, andBEATTY'fi, of Wood's; 
Ti^^hin's, Vakdbrveek's, and Phelps', o£ 
BAino's. Two lines of Hkirmishets covered 
the battle front, and the several reserves were 
massed in the rear of their respective corps. 

The Confederate forces and dispositions on 
Mission Ridge, on the morning of the 25th, 
are thus stated in Vaw Horbe's history of the 
Army of the Cumberland: 

Gen. Bragg now had hia entire army on Mission 
Kldge. Cleburne's ana Gist's divisions were on the 

held br Stewart's dtviaian; bis center by Breekia- 
ridge's old division, and portions of the oomroands 
ol Buekner and Hindmao, under Gen. Anderson: 
and the divisions ol Cheat bam and Stevenson, fresh 
from defeat on Lookout Mountain, were in motion 
toward the right. The two parw of the army before 
Gens. Hberman and Thomas were commanded re- 
spectlvelT by Gens. Hardee and Breckinridge. 

Six successive guns on Orchard Knob gave 
to Thomas' four divisions the signal to ad- 
vance, between 3 and 4 p, m.. and the lines 
moved forward in magnificent array. Tbe 
batteries on the ridge opened upon them, and 
those of tbe national intrenchments ansi^red. 
Uring first at the intrenchments at the base of 
tbe ridge, and then, as our advancing troops 
quickly came in the way. at the top of the 
ridge. The advancing lines came first upon 
the enemy's pickets and their reserves, then 
his troops in the woods, and then, in their 
irresistible march, driving tbe line from the- 
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intrenchnient at the bases in confusion up 
the hill. A thousand Confederates were here 
captured. All this operation was against tlie 
fire of as many as fifty guns along the crest, 
and against Bkaqg's efforta to strengtlien liis 
lower line. 

The troops had now done all that their or- 
ders required; but to halt under the fire of 
these guns on the crest was to halt for death, 
and to wait was to give the Con federate troops 
time to reform beliind their strong intrench- 
ments on the sunimit of the ridge. The com- 
pletion of what Obakt had ordered had left 
thera under a slorni of lire from the crest and 
«ide3 of the mountain, with no outcome. It 
had. left the troops to their own intuitions 
under fire. It was a time when the intelli- 
gence of the ranks rose far above the general- 
ship. With one spontaneous impulse the 
whole line, as much as two miles long, ■ 
on to climb the hill under a storm of fire of 
artillery and musketry. They advanced i 
in line, but in such parts as enabled them 
avail of easier ascent or partial cover. They 
went up without firing, though receiving a 
destructive fire. The officers of all grades 
were inspired by the spirit of the men of the 
ranks, and so spontaneous was the spirit that 
the crest was reached and carded at six difTet- 



intp. 
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The Confederate troops were quickly di 
from their intrenchmeuts on the crest, 
from all tbeir guns. BtiEu's division, which 
had carried its whole front 
turned to the north in iine a 
and advanced to me 
which had been hurried forward by Hakobb 
to support Aniiebsoh's division, which was 
in confused retreat, A sharp contest fol- 
lowed, in which Bmed drove this fresh 
division from several knolls, when night and 
the dlHiculties of the enemy's position closed 
the flglit^ Gen. Wood's division, which Vam 
HoiiNB, from Brago'b account, thinks was 
first to reach the summit, eniiladed the Con- 
federates to right and left, and one of his 
bri^des (Willich's] with Shkhidan's di- 
vision pursued the enemy down tlie eastern 

Gen. Brago's report relates that he had 
gone to his left to make disposition to secure 
that flank (from Hooker's column), as by the 
road across the ridge at Koasville "a route 
was open to our rear." When the national 
troops advanced, he thought that the hot Are 



from the ridge bad repulsed them, but "while 
ding along the crest, congratulating the 
troops, intelligence reached me that our line 
broken on my right, and the enemy had 
crowned the ridge." 

Ue dispatched to that point Gen, Bate, 
who had held the ground in his front, but 
he found the disaster too great for his force 
to repair. Then he learned that his extreme 
left had K<ven way, and that bis position was 
ahuost surrounded. He directed Batb to 
form a second line in the rear. Brags re- 
lates that Gen. Harsek had nioved from the 
north end of the ridge toward the left, when 
he heard the heavy firing; that he reached 
the right of Andetison's division just in time 
to find it had nearh- all fallen back, com- 
mencing on its left where the enemy had 
first crossed -the ridge; that he prompily 
threw a part of Chsathau's division across 
the ridge, and made a stand, by which the 
further advance of the national troops to- 
ward the north end of the ridge was stayed. 
But Gen. Bbaqo says; 

All to the left, eicept a portion of Bate's dlviBlon, 
was eutltelj routed and iu rapid flight, nearly nil 
the artlllerj' baying been shametuliy aUan- 

belore witnessed, seemed to have seized upon ol- 
flcers and men, and each »cem«d m be slruggilng 
for his persounl safely regardless ol hla duty or bis 
eharacur. In this distressing and Blarming stale o( 
afiairs. Gen. Bale vasorderfd (ahold his posillon, 
covering tbe road for the retreat ot Breoklntld'je'a 
conmandi and ordera were Immedtaiel}' sent to 
Geca. Hardee and Breoklncidge to retire their forces 

Fortunately It WHS now near nlshtlnll, and Ihe 
roads in our rear were fully known to 



uatly 






routed left made its way back In great disorder, ef- 
fectually covered, howaver. by Bate's small com- ■ 
mand. which had a sharp conflict with the enemy's 
advance, driving it back. After night, all imiag 
quiet, all retired in cood order, the enemy allerapt- 
Ing no pursuit. Lieut^ Gen. Hardee's command, 
under his Juaicioos meoagemenl. Teilrtd In good 
orderand unmolested. As soon as all the (roooa 
had crossed, the bridges over ttio Chickamauga 
were destroyed to impede the enemy, itiougb the 
stream was lordable at several places. 

Bo disjointed had Ghaut's operation become 
by the failure of Gen. Shbbman in that which 
the plan designed for the decisive attack, that 
Shehmak, during the battle of the ridge, was 
making no demonstration to prevent the 
withdrawmg of a large force from the north 
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end of the ridge, to resist the advaiice of 
Thomas' troops along the summit This 
eventually stopped their proRreas and night 
ended the action, giving lo hsAGG all night 
tor retreat. 

Gen. Thomas' report with characteristic 
modesty of language, has this account of (he 
storming of the ridge which vma ordered as 
soon as Gen. Baibd's division retnrniDg from 
Shekman, had got into line on Vi oon a left 



Iben given lo moVB 
and wllliln supporti 
Lny'arlflepiisoo tneslo 
1 itidgB, The wliolB 1 
bQced against the breastworkBt tMid 
'DgaEeil with tbe enemy's skirmlat 
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baudoD 






tely lo Iha i 



vBQciDg; aieadiljr 

. of lie liiil and re- 
1. where Ibey nere 
. who, apparently 
irried the bill 
and «o closely* 



closely followefl'by oar 

[lired by the impulse oi victory, i 
simDltaaeously at six dltTerent polais 
upon the heels of tee enemy that manj oi them 
were taken prisoners in the trenches. 

The report of Gen. Gobdob Granoeh, whose 
corps was composed of Wooo's and Shkbi- 
dah's divisions, has a more graphic and en- 

tinctlf set forth that the movement to the 
ridge was ordered as a demonstration, and 
that the ascent was without oi'ders. It is 
likely that this report was unhealthy to Gen, 
Obakob's subsequent fortunes, in the military 
necessity to show that all came about us Gen, 
Gkant had ordered. Says Gbanueb: 

Gen. Sherman ivea unable to make any progress 
in moving along the ridge during the da; , as the 
enemy hadmaaaed in his front; therefore, in order 

stratiou upon the works of the enemy directly in 
mv front, at the biise of Mission Etidge. I accord- 
ingly directed Maj. Oen. Sheridan and Brig. Gen. 
Wood lo advance their divisions at a given signal, 
moving dlceotiy forward simultaneously and brisk- 
ly to atiack the enemy, and, dri ling him from his 
riflepits, take posseuion of them. 

At twent:; minutes before 4 o'clock p.m. six guns, 
theiigna! agreed upon, were flred In rapid suc- 
cession, and before the smoke had cleared a a 
these divisions, Sheridan on the right and ood 
on the left, had clenred the breastworks tha ad 
Bhellered them for two days, aud were moving o 
ward. " « " It pleases me lo report that aca y 
a straggler could be seen as this ma^itlcen lin 
stretching one mite from end to emi, swept th ough 
the valley up to the dssauR At the moment o he 



idge biased with 
.IS summit. Not 
nee, throwing a 



advance of these troops Uissiao 
fire from ilie balleties which lined lis : 
leas than filly guns opened at once 
terrible shower of shot and shell. 
The enemy now taking the alarm, ci 

the purpose of SlUug the ranks helo< 



>f the ridge, their pu«bera rapidly following, 
ihey hailed and made a alont resistance, but 

'eral places; then scaling the breastworks at 



a fully and snccesslolly 



isfy -the brave troops h 
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accord, animated with o 
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irn cheered the ofilcers, Etuih regl- 
surpassthe oiber in f ghtingils way 
. would try those of stout limb and 
o climb, and each tried first to plant 



strong langi 

ila flagon the summit. Above these men were an 
additional line of riflepiia Blled wltn troops. What 
was on the sammit they knew not, and did not stop 
loinquire. Theenemy was bafore them: to iinow 
ttiat was to tii"w sulBcient. 

At several poinis along the line my troops were 
ascending the hill and gaining positions lessei- 
po^d to the enemy's artillery fire, though more ex- 
posed to the fire of the musketry. Seeing this. I 
sent my Adjiilani General to Inquire first of Gen. 
Wood and ihen of Gen. Sheridan, whether the 
Iroops had been ordered up the ridge by ihem, and 
to instruct them to take ihe ridge IF possible. En 
reply lo this. Gei^ Wood told him that Ihe men had 
alatied wlthoot orders, and that he couid lake It If 



de-CE 



3Uld b 






;ted to n 



IhDt the General wished to know whether the orders 

those at the base of the ridge or those on lop." 

hose a h bEse. Conceiving this to bean order 
o a a I. to those rIHe plls. nnd on his way so 
p ng to Gen, Wagner, comiaanding 2d 
E ad o Sheridan's division, ihla brigade was 
w hdra n om a position which il had gained on 
he dew the ridge to the riflj pits, which was 
be ng ra ed by the enemy's artillery, and from cbla 
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point itSTtini >calD under a terrible fire, maae the 
ucent of the ridge. My Assisutnt Adjutant Gea- 
eial. on hit wtiy to Gen. EhcTidan, reporteil lo me 
Gen. Wood's reply, but, by my instructions, neot 
no, further nith the message I hod given him, aa I 
had already sent Capt. Avery, my Aide-de-Camp, 
direeily to MaJ. Gen. sbertds-P, Instructing him to 
go abead and take the ridge if be could. 

Gen. Gbanger says tliat the time from leav- 
ing Orchard Knob to leaching the crest waa 
one liour; that Sheridaw, with two brigades, 
passed over the ridge, pursuing the troopa 
who fled down the southern slope l^jward 
Chickaroailga Station, titl in about a mile he 
■ came up with a large body, atrotiglj' posted, 
which, by a chaise, he put to ftight; that 
Wood and Bued formed to meet a large force 
coming from the north end of the ridge, and 
a sharp contest lasted till dark. Gbamqeb 
claims the capture of thirty-one guns and 
3,SI2 men, and says his command lost in the 
action 20.21 per cent, in killed and wounded. 
This brilliant action and unexpected saccess 
was not gained without heavy losses o! brave 
men. Geangeh'b corps lost 3.337 killed, 
wounded, and missing, of whom only two are 
classed as missing. Johnson's division lost 
304 killed and wounded; Baibd's division, 
565, out of a total of 1,679, being over one- 
third. Bai HP claimed more thanSOOprisoners; 
Johnson. 1.165 prisoners. The captures of 
men and guns belong, in justice, to all the 
troopa alike, as well to those who pursued the 
enemy as to those who had time to gather 
np the abandoned (tons and surrendered 

All the evidence shows that not only did 
the troops storm the ridge without orders, but 
that a part of the line, in front of the strong- 
est resistance, was disconcerted fora time, in 
the ascent, by o recall. The officers knew 
that the assault was unauthorized, and had 
good reason to fear tbe responsibility if 
should fail. Van Hobse says: 



Bbouid be carried. Soon, however, it was apparent 
h all that tbe eagerness of the troops had created a 

lis conviction gave unitv and energy to Ibe u- 
LDlt, whose transcendent lasiie justified its other- 
ise unaathorized execution. 

Gen. Hooker, coming from Lookout, had 
been detained three hours rebuilding the 
britlge over Cliattanooga Creek. He then 
puaiied forward to a goi^e in the south end of 
Mission Ridge, which waa strongly held, and 
here the enemy were trying to cover a train of 
wagons which was loading with stores at the 
Rosa vi lie House. Under Hook eb's threatening 
)sitions to carry the ridge on all sides, the 
enemy abandoned this gorge and the stores. 
HooEBR then swept up along tbe ridge on 
both sides and on top. meeting the enemy in 
a line of breastworks, but driving him by the 
impetuosity of his attack, and so on as they 
made saccessive stands where the ground fa- 
vored them, until the greater part were scat- 
tered in flight, or killed or captured, and the 
remainder ran into Johnson's division, and 
were made prisoners. It was now night, and 
the troops rested on the ridge. 



The d 
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give official sanction to their advance. The Im- 
prtBsion, indeed, so far prevailed that the move- 
ment would not be authorized, that Turchin's 
brigade, on tlie right of Baltd's division, was halted 
when far np the ascent; and Wagner's brigade, or 
the left of Sheridan's division, was recalled from It 
advanced Dosiliao by a Etalf officer who was return 
Ing 10 Gen. Snerldan from Gen. Grnueer, with thi 
Information that Grant's order required only that 
the enemy's lBtreii(!hed line at the bate of the ridge 



CHAPTER LXV. 



Mission Ridge was carried too late in the 
day to admit of pursuit of such of the Con- 
federate army as had fled down the eastern 
side, or to finish the fight against Haedeb's 
command, which still held the north end of 
the ridge opposite Gen. Skebmas's army. A 
part of Shebidan's division and Gen Wil- 
lich's brigade of Wood's dlvisionliad pur- 
sued down the eastern slope, and later on 
Shebidan had driven them from a strong po- 
sition, but.,night put a stop to his pursuit 
and to further fighting on tbe north ena of 
the ridge. 

Gen. Geakt ordered Gen. TiWMAs to recall 
Wood's and Shebidan'b divisions to join 
Skbrhah in an expedition to Knoxville to 
relieve B^ibneide's army, which waa threat- 
ened by both Los'osTBEBT and starvation, and 
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to pursue Bbagq with the Test Accordingly 
Gen. Thomas ordered these to start for Knoi- 
ville, and Falmbr snd Hooebb to make pur- 
suit. Gbant on the same niglitordered Shkb- 
MAM to move to KnoivlUe, but toward the 
latter part of tbs ordec he doubted, like this: 

I lake it [OTgrantetl thalBT>B:K'i entln Farce liai 
left. If not, of courEe tbe first thiax Is to diipou of 
blm. If lie hail gone, cne onlr HilnKnecejearr t« 
do lo-morran' wlllbe to send out a reconni^uaaae 
to ssoeruin ihe vhereHbouIa ot tae euamy. 



P. S.— On reflection, I think we will piuh Erws 
with all OUT strength to-morrow, and iry U wo can 
nol cut off a good portion of hla rear troops and 
traJQs. His meo bsve manifested a strong dlspo- 
sitioa to desert lor some time past, and we will now 
Eire them a cbance. I will InstcDct Tbomai accord- 
ingly. More tbe advance force early an ttie most 
easterly lonte taken by tbe'eoemy. 

Thus Gbanqbb's corpa was withdrawn for 
Knoxville. and Shxbhah, the commander 
of the Knoiville expedition, went after 
Braog. Hookke, however, was in tbe most 
advanced position, and he followed the enenay 
with great energy. 

To follow this chase is not necessary to this 
review. One of Gen. Grant's principal mill 
tary ideas was that the pnTsuit of a retreating 
army was the time for crowning achieve- 
ments. He has made record of his com- 
plaints against Bobecbahe and Thomas for 
lack of swiftness in such chase. He thought 
that from Washington he could order Thomas 
to pursue, after his victory of Nashyille, bet- 
ter than Thomas could. He desired the ad- 
ministration to bold back any promotion of 
Thomas for that decisive battle until he had 
seen whether Thomis would pursue with 
swiftness. He complained that Hoseckans, 
after his victory at CorintU, did not chase the 

Sut initnis country, where the retreating 
enemy has to be followed in a stern chase by 
roads and deHles through woods and int 
ains, and hy bridges, notliing can be made by 
pursuit of an army which has defiled int 
roads and lias got a good slart. At the worst 
it can run as fast as the following troops can 
follow, and if it has an oraaniaed rear guard, 
it can obstruct tbe way by destroying bridges 
and felling- trees, so as to make the chase nol 
only vain, but destructive to the pursaers. 



who at each stand made by the retreating 
troops must deploy and attack against od- 

tages of positron. 

en. Ghabt never made anything by snch 
a chase, nor was anything made in all bnt 
Besides, a general battle, is always pre- 
ceded by hard marching, loss of sleep, and 
great nervous strain, and to order soldiers on 
forced marches after otie or two days of bat- 
tle is a hardness which Brumes that they are 
nothing but machines! This pursuit was 
made with great energy for two days, Hook- 
troops being in the lead, and with a 
daahing valor whicft hesitated not forconse- 
qnences; but it destroyed mors ot our viotori- • 
ous soldiers than of (h£ enemy. And this 
forced inarch of Shkbman'h hardly used 
troops for two days, in.a direction from which 
they had to return, seriously delayed bis 
march to the relief of B^trnside, while it ac- 
complished nothing. 

On the second da.v Hookbr's troops had a 
long action with Clebubke's division at Tay- 
lor's Bidge, where it had laken position in a 
mountain goi^e to cover the fording and 
withdrawal of the supply train. Artillery 
was brought uo, dispositions made, and an 
attack, which, of Course, was made with great 
gallantry; but when the train had passed, 
Clkscbnb defiled through the gorge 
in safely: Here the pursuit ended. It 
bad been made without regard to the con- 
dition or the lives of the troops, and they 
had behaved with their wonted heroism, but 
it was, in faot, an abuse of the troops, and a 
sacrifice ot brave veterans upon that dread- 
ful calculation, which afterward had so vast 
an exercise in the Army of tie Potomac, that v/* 
we could afibrd to sacrilice three national 
soldiers io one Confederate, 

AdiCm Badeait fails not to cast a reflection 
on Gen. ThoMab tor default in tbe pursuit, 
by this : "Gbant was with the pursuing col- 
umn, but on tbe night of the l>attle Thomas 
returned to Chattanooga, and did not rejoin 
his troops." Thomas had more important 
dnties,as a General, than to follow in a hunt, 
and Hooker needed neither Thomas nor 
Graht. In the action at Taylor's Ridge 
Hooker lost 422 killed and wounded. Ghaut's 
idea that tbegreat rpart of -a battle was the 
after chase, bad given.to Cleburne tiie oppor- 
tunity to wind up the afiair by inflicting this 
check and loss of brave soldiers. 
In tnia cbase Gen, Davis' division of the 
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Army of tlie Cumberland, now with Sheemak, 
crossed the South Chiokamaviga near the 
mouth, and moved in pnrsnitalong the north 
side of that river. He came apon one col- 
umn of the retreating enemy and tiad a sharp 
confliet, but the eueiuy made good his retreat, 
and Davis' line of march brought him into 
Hooker's rear. Gen. How*hd crossed by the 
same way, and took a conrse farther to the 
east, and detached a column to destroy the 
railroad between Dalton and Cleveland, with 
a view to sever connection between Bragg 
' and LoNGSTREBT. This done he retamed. 
J And now the expedition to relieve Bubkside 
was committed to Sherman, with Howard's 
corps. Granger's corps, and Davis' division 
from Thomas' army, besides three divisions 
of his own army. This would seem to be an 
adequate force. Hooker was ordered to re- 
main at Riii|^oM to cover Shebmab's march 
from Bragg, hy keeping up a feint of pursuit, 
and Col. LoKG was sent out with a cavalry ei- 
pedition on Sheeman's flank to destroy com- 
munications and snppliea. 

Gen. Sherman's report states his loss in the 
attack on the ridge as 1,949 killed, 
wounded, and missing, not includ- 
ing Davis' division. The attack by 
the troops under his command was Tiiade 
with great valor, but Gen. Grant's pro- 
found stratesry in this battle had lighted 
upon the strongest place in Bragg's position 
for his main attack, just as his fortune had 
done at the battle of Champiot 
Van Hobnb states the a^regate losses of the 
armies of the Cumberland and Ten 
.i,61fi, of whom .S30 are set down 
lug. He gives the loss of the enemy by 
capture as 6,142 men, 42 guns, an< 
small arms; their loss in killed . 
such of the wounded as could get an 
known. 

Badeal- says' "The enemy's losses W' 
er in killed and wounded, owing to the fact 
that he was protected by intrencliments," but 
that "the rebel losses were reported at ,Se5 
killed, 2.180 wounded, and 4,146 missing." 
Grant had added to the Army of the Cura 
berland four divisions from tlie Army of Ihi 
Tennessee and tour from the Army of the 
Potomac, while Bragg, since Chickamauga. 
had reduced his force by sendinR off Lon& 
STREET with 15,000, That the victorious army 
lost more than twice as many as the defeated 
in killed and wounded is because the strategy 



of the battle had pitched upon BRAGG'sstrong- 
est positions for attack. 

Gen. Grant's total force was probably 
double that of Gen. Brsgo, butwas strangely 
separated and disposed by liis plan ot action, 
which had the singular fortune that the at- 
tack which gained the victory, after 
that which the plan meant for the decisive 
action had been repulsed, was made by four V 
much reduced divisions, against nearly as 
large a force, on a natural fortress, while 
ons were inactive nnder Sherman, 
And this assault, which turned a defeated 
plan to a glorious victory, was made by those 
troops of the Army of the Cumberland, of 
whom Grant told Sherman that they were so 
demoralized that they could not be gotten 
of the trenches to fight until Sherman's 
troops had set them an example. Although 
Gen. Grant's strategy had aimed to give the 
victory to Gen. Sherman's army, holding 
Gen. Thomas' army as demoralized, there was 
a fitness of things in its being carried in the 
main hy the' Army of the Cumberland, which 
had made the great campaign that gained the 
strategic objective of Chattanooga, and 
which had joined issue with Bragg andLoNG 
STREET at Chickamauga. 

Gen. Shesman's march with more than 
seven divisions of infantry, and a strong 
cavalry force, toiBht be expected to do soroe- 
thing destructive to Lohgbtesei in East Ten- 
nessee, but his objective was limited to the 
relieving ot Knoxville, where Burnsidb was 
now closely held, although not completely 
invested. Lonostkeet had made very active 
and resolute operations lo recover Bast Ten- 
nessee, and wholly to cot ofllBuEBSiDS, but 
had been repulsed and foiled in repeated en- 
gagements, while BoRNsiDE fell back before 
his superior forcesto Knoiville. Longstrkei 
continued his intrenched approaches and 
tentative attacks at Knoxville from the ISth 
to the 29th, when he resolved to carry the 
place by assault. This was made in a most y 
determined manner on a point of the works 
named Fort Sanders, and was repulsed, with 
a loss of 1,600 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
[Woodbury's Burnside and the 9ch Army 
Corps.] This was on the day that Shekmak's 
mareb from Chattanooga began. Longstkeet 
now fell back; hearing of whicli Shbrkak 
halted before he got to Knoiyille. He went 
there himself, and decided to return, leaving 
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Gen, Shbbbah began his return soon after 
the 7th of December. His report aaya: "By 
the 9th all our troops were in position, and 
vre held the rich country between the Little 
Tennessee and the Hiawassee." Thtswasa 
breadth of country east and west, about half 
way between Chattanooga and Knozville. 
SHEBMiN continues: "On the Uth of Decem- 
ber all of my command in the field lay along 
the Hiawassee. Having communicated to 
Gen. Grant the actual state of affaii^ I re- 
ceived orders to leave on the line of the Hia- 
wassee all the cavalry, and come to Chatta- 
nooga." LoNGSTEKET fell back but a little 
way, when finding that the relieving army 
waa returning, he titled in East Tennessee 
for the winter. 



CHAFTEK LXVI. 



The victory in the battle of Mission Ridge 
was achieved by attacking positions which, in 
a military sense, were impregnable— nositions 
80 strong that to plan a battle to depend on 
vbem would be a military crime, and, in case 
of repulse, these natural fiirtrcsses would 
stand as monuments of the monstrous gen- 
eralship which ordered an army to certain 
butchery without a possibility of success. 

The victory is distinguished as achieved by 
the soldiers of the ranks, when the Command- 
ing General's plan had elaborately provided 
conditions which, upon all rational calcula- 
tions, made defeat certain. According lo the 
plan, the army's situation' for the battle 
was to be as follows: 

Fart of the army, under Gen. Hooker, was 
to be in Lookout Valley, separated from the 
center at Chattanooga by Looltoiit Mountain 
and a wide valley— both held by the enemy 
— and by two crossings of the river, making 
any support of either part by the other, in a 
battle, impossible, the Confederates possessing 
Iiookout Mountain and having the oppor- 
tunity to fall upon Hooker's isolated force, 
aod again cat off the army's supplies. 



Another part of the army was to be in the 
Chattanooga iortifJ cations, environed by the 
Confederate picket line, from the river below 
own to the riyer above this picket line 
its reserves having the line of Fitot 
Knob for its base, and across a plain from 
this, the intrenched base oi Mission Ridge, 
beyond which the ridge crooned with the 
Confederate army, seemed impregnable and 
was so if resolutely defended b^ the troops 
who held it. 

Four miles from the left of this central po- 
sition ^HERMAN, with another part of tjie 
army, was to make the attack, and the center 
was to await his success in carrying the head 
of the ridge. To give to Shebmas this oppor- 
tunity, his army was to be brought through 
Lookout Valley, past Hookeh, and then up 
the west side of the river past Chattanooga, 
his march concealed by the hills, and then 
was to cross by pontoons four miles above 
Chatlanooea, and come upon BiiA'to'a flank 

d rear by surprise. 

As thus divided and isolated by long dis- 
tances and great barriers, each of the three 
parts of the army was confronted by a great 

turat fortress, which in a military sense 
as impregnable. But the plan was wholly 

sed upon the strange delusion that Gen. 
Braou bad left the head of Mission Ridge, 
on his right, commanding bis depot of sup- 
plies at Chickamauga Statjon, nnfortilied. 
Dpon this belief was made all this delay, this 
strategic march of Sberman, and all the great 
engineer preparations. 

' But prior to this plan and to Sherman's 
coming, Gen. Grant, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, ordered Gen. Thomas to "attack and carry 
the north end of Mission Ridge, and, when 
that is carried, to threaten and even attack, it 
possible, the enemy's lines of communication 
between Dalton and Cleveland." From the 
result of Sherman's attack on that poini with 
six divisions, while Thomas confronted the 
breast of tiie ridge, and Hooker was advanc- 
ing upon its south end, may be reckoned the 
probable eonsequeuoes if Thomas alone had 
tried to execute this extraordinary order. 
If Thomas could do all that, he could have 
fought the battle and gone on into Georgia, 
and there was no need for Sherman to come. 
Fortunately, Gen. Thomas' sound judgment 
saved his army from this ordered destruction. 

When it was found that all this great prep- 
aration and efibri had brought Sherman to 
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the front of the strongest and most dangerous 
position in the Confederate line, and that not 
only was it imprpgnaWy fortified, but pecu- 
liar preparation liad been made for counter 
attack, the plan was exhausted. It consisted 
so entirely in Bbjko's being taken by anr- 
prise, unguarded, on the notth end of the 
ridge, that when the mistake of this calcula- 
tion was realized, the plan had no alternative. 
But theaffair wasrescued from the plan of 
the Comraanding General by the energy and 
sagacity of the subordinate commanders, and 
by the spirit of the soldiers, which went far 
ahead of the expeclations of their ofQcers. 
The length and hinderauces of Shermah's 
movement, and meanwhile a mistaken report 
by a deserter that Bragg was retiring, caused 
Gbant to order a reconnaissance by Gen. 
Thomas to ascertain the truth, which Thomas 
conve/ted into an advance in force that car- 
ried tiie enemy's first intrenched line and 
gave lo the army controiiting the ridge a for- 
tified base more than a mile nearer to Mission 
Eidge thfu its prerious line. This had not 
been in the plan, and it may be seen how 
(greatly it changed the situation wjtti regard 
to the possibility of storming Mission Ridge. 
Tae continued delays to Shebusb's move- 
ment, and Gen. Tuouts' solicitude lest the 
enemy's information should defeat it. caused 
Hookbr's attack on Lookout Mountali 
which wonderfully succeeded. Tliia made 
radical change in the situation. It was n( 
in Grant's plan, nor would a General b 
justified in making a plan of operations which 
dependedon carrying such a mountain, 
opened the way up the valley of Chattanooga 
Creek, around the south end of Mission 
Ridge, and up a valley on the east side of the 
ridge by which Bkagg could be taken in rear. 
Here was a fortunate deliverance from the 
plan, if there had been generalship to grasp 
the new situation. There was no longer any 
need to assault mountains. Completer results 
could be cained with less sacrifice. But Gen. 
GnAffT. with characteristic firmness, clung to 
his plan that Shebman should make the suc- 
cessful attack, and so Shebuam hurled his 
brave troops against an impregnable position 
and slaughtered them. The center had been 
reduced to send aid to Sherman, but he found 
that to repeat the attack was only to repeat 
the slaughter in vain, and he rested; and now 
the plan was exhausted. 
. Gen, Thomas wBsordered tomake a demon- 



aid of Shekhah, but Shkshah did 

not respond. Gr.AKi's order of the demon- 

itrange and undecided. To make 

by storming the intrench- 

mts at the base of the rid^e. and then to 

ip. was to demonstrate in a way that might 

expected to be slaughterous, and then to 

stop under a storm of fire from the sides and 

crest of the mountain. 

Fortunately, the spirit of the soldiers of 
the ranks cast off this vague order, and went 
on to storm the great ndge. The spontaneous 
enthusiasm rescued the battle from the Com- 
manding General's plan ; rescued it by storm- 
ins a position so strong that no General would 
have been justified In malting its assault a 
part of his plan. The Coninianding General's 
extremity was the opportunity for [he volun- 
teers of the ranks, and they gained a victory, 
whose glory all perched upon Gen, Grant's 

To say tiiat Gen. Grant, with an army 
twice as great as Gen. Bragg's, could Snd in 
all that region no way to operate against him. 
save liy a front attack againsc Lookout 
Mountain and Mission Ridge, is to slander his 
military capacity. Justice to him demands 
that It be said that he did not plan such an 
operation, but that his plan depended wholly 
on Shekmak's finding the north end of Mission -■. 
Ridge unfortified, and thereby an onen way 
to Bragi>'s depot of supplies, and that 
nothing fell out as Grant had planned. 

Yet Adam Badbau admirably remarks: 

Few batllea have ever been won so sttlotir ae- 
idown; eerlainij no battle 



history of lUe contest. 

He then reconstructs the plan to fit the 
event, losing sight of the whole foundation— 
namely, that Sheruax was to find the depot 
of supplies unguarded, and bringing in 
HooKKB "to draw attention to the right," 
and converting Sherman's attack into a dem- 
onstration "to still further distract the 
enemy; and then, whan re-en force me nts and 
attention should be drawn to both the rebel 
flanks, the center was to be assaulted by the 
main body of Ghaut's force tinder Thomas." 

But as it happened, two divisions were sent 
from our center to aid Sherhak, giving bim 
seven divisions to "distract" with, and leav 
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ing to Thomas only three Jdivisiona for the 
real aaaatilt. And when one ot these returned., 
still Thouas' command at the center was far 
from being "the main body of Obi si's force." 
Badeiu winds nphia effort with this: ''Every- 
thing happened exactly as had been fore- 

Qen. Shkrmah also dUparoges the brave 
fighting ot his troops by the after aaaertion 
that it wiB snly a feint at one end. while 
HooKEB was to feint at the other. He aays in 
the memoirs: 

Tbe object of Oen. Hooker's and my Mlaclis on 
the exlTeme Hanks of firagg's posiliaa was to ills- 
tDTbhlm losucban extent that he would naturally 
detacb from his center aaaRBinst us. n thatTbomu' 
army could break through his cealBc. The whole 
plan succeeded admirably. 

Gea. SaFRMAN forgot that only two pages 
prerious to this he had narrated how Qbant 
told him that "he believed that the northern 
portion of Mission RidKe was not fortified at 
all," and how elaborately his plan of a con- 
cealed march was formed upon this belief. 

In Flanders our army was remarkable for 
profanity; in the great 
greatest Generals v 

In tact. Gen. Bbauq did not strip hlscenter, 
althougli Shkruab "disturbed" his right with 
six diviaions, and another insight; hia force 
in the center was enough, if the troops had 
fought with their usual valor; bat the en- 
Ihuaiasm of our soldiers threw them into 
panic — a thing which could not be looked for, 
much less made a dependence in the plan of 
a great battle. 

From the blind plan and indecisive orders 
of the Commanding General, the clear orders 
of Gen. Thomas stand out admirably in relief. 
They show that he knew just what he wanted 
to do, and that his orders were all the time in 
advance of the mind of the Cozumanding 
General, comprehending the whole situation, 
and gaining successes in advance of orders, 
which were not in Grabt's plan, and which 
so change^ the sitastion that the heroic spirit 
of the soldiers was able to snatch victory 
from the jaws of a planned failure. In all 
this he was brilliantly seconded by Hookbk'b 
untiring energy and military skill. And this 
splendid achievement of the Army of the 
Cumberland was the fruit of a thorough 
training which began with Gen. Buell and 
Gen. Thomas, and had made it invincible. 



The civil war extended the breadth of a 
continent; yet it was less than the solar sys- 
tem, which, vast as it is, allows but one sun, 
round which all the other planets- must re- 
volve, shining only by reflecting sunbeams. 
Even a continental army system cannot be 
expected to be esempt from the conditions 
which govern the solar system. Glancing 
forward to Gen. Geaki's historian's third vol- 
ume, the reader observes that Gen. Grant 
mas much dissatisfied with Gen. Thomas' 
slowness al Chattanooga ; that this was one of 
the alleged reasons for Gbant's order to re- 
move Thouab from command while the battle 
of Nashville was imminent— an order which, 
fortunately for the country, failed of conneC' 
tlon ; that after that coropletest victory of the 
war, which destroyed the offensive power of 
the Confederate army ot the interior, Gen. 
Gbaht determined to strip Gen. Thomas of 
troops, and allow him no more a command 
in any active operations. All of this is more 
fully set down in Gbabt's letters to Shbbmas, 
printed in his memoirs. 

Another instance of Oie operation of the 

paign of the following year, after Gen. Mc- 
Fhshsom was killed, in that Gen. Shebhah ad- 
vanced to the command^ of the Army of the 
Tennessee, over Gen. Hooker's head. Gen. 
Ho WARS, Hooker's subordinate, whose neg- 
lect of Hookse'b orders at Chancellorsville, 
and of all rational military precantiona, upon 
his shallow conceit that Lee was retreating, 
subjected his corps to a surprise, and sacri- 
ficed the campaign. 

The victory in the battles about Chattanoo- 
ga was gained by the volunteers of the ranks. 
The more one studies tlie history of the great 
war, the more la he impressed with admira- 
tion for tlie qualities of the American citi^n 
volunteer soldier, and with the fervent belief 
that they were the best dbldiers in the world. 
The greatness of a whole people is a better 
cause for national pride than the eminence 
of an individual. These splendid martial 
qualities and this grand patriotism, In the 
volunteers of the ranks, are infinitely a 
higher national glory than the single genius 
of a Bonaparte, even it our war bad devel- 



But war has a terrible sarcasm in its tradi- 
ditions, which heap all the glory of the patri- 
otism, heroic valor, heroic death, and dear 
victories of the yoluuteera of the ranks, upon 
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the head of ft Commanding General who may 
even have been an incumbrance. The battles 
about Chattanooga raised Gen. Gbant's mili- 
tary tame to ita Kenith, and reaulted i" his 
call to the East to the oom.mand at all the 
national armies. His history affords an in- 
structive iesson ill the poasibilities of com- 
manding generalship and in the nature of 
military fame. 



CHAPTER LXVn. 



As soon SiS KnosviUe had been relieved, 
Gen. BuB^siuE, who had asked to be relieved 
from the command because of ill health aa 
soon as he had gained Bast Tennessee but 
had continued at Libcolks special reqiest 
now asked to be relieved and he left on the 
7th of December ijen Foster soon arrive 1 



to tate CO 
volving on 
Staff. 
Geii. H, 



lid the 



:iaiil de 
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ECK had no» rewarded Gen 
the bnllmiit lampaign whi h 
had seized the long roveted E'jst Tennessee 
and had held it b> numerous engagements 
gainst superior number'; by promoting him 
to the responsible office of scapegoat— a very 
essential office m all wars and transiend 
ently so in that romantic st}le of war whose 
remote catnpait;ns are direLted by dispitches 
from Washington dictated by a deiieral in 
Chief whose theorj of war wis so untram 
meled by real condition* as Gen Halleck s 
telegraphic campaign order; 

The conduct ot the Army o! the Ohio after 
Gen. BuRKSiDB («ok command had so impor- 
tant a relation to the Vickshurg campaign, 
the Chattanooga campaign of the Army of 
the Cumberland, and the subsequent opera- 
tions under the command of Gee. Grant, that 
a review of these would be incomplete which 
did not touch upon this part. When Gen. 
BnBNsiDK was appointed to the command of 
the Department of the Ohio, in the last of 
March, 1863, he called tor more force, am 
April two divisions of the 9th Corps arrive 
Kentucky, The Confederate expeditions 
Kentucky were very active at this time, i 
ing at the communications of Rosbcbans' 



On the 27th of April Gen. Burkside organ- 
ized the other troops in Kentucky into the 
S3d Army Corps. The intention was to 
move into Eaat Tennessee, which from the be- 
ing had been the cherished object of the 
rnment,and which was now to be under- 
taken by BUBBSiDE with the two divisions of 
the 9th Corps and the hastily organized 23d 
Corps, under Gen. Hartsuff. Says Wood- 
i(7EY'a history: 

Gen. Burnside submitted iq Gen. Rosecrana a 



ana on the 2d of June Gen. Bnruslde left 
Ilia hea<]quarlei9 at Cincinnati and proceeded to 
Lesinglon to take ooraiaand. The time was tine 
(or the operation, and officers and men were eager 
for the BOrvics. The 9ih Corns, strengthened by a 
division under Oen. Carter, was lo march directly 
into Eaat Tennessee by way ot Monticsllo. Gen. 
HartsufEwas lo lollow in suppoci. Gon. Rusecrana 
was to advunce upon Gbatlanooga. 

Tliis plan gives a glimpse ot real war— of 
ar lifted out from raids and disjointed, cen- 
trifugal, seesaw campaigns, and placed upon a 
connected and mutually supporting plan, 
t was not to be. Gen. Grant's abandon- 
; of the Mississippi Central movement, 
bis diffusive expedition to isolate his 
great army at Vicksburg. had withdrawn the 
grand right wing of this operation, and now 
ituation was to withdraw the left wing 
as the Army of the Cumberland in the 
center was about to start, !f war is so near 
an art that rational calculations can be made 
up in positive conditions ot forces and plans, 
IS It too much to say that it these armies had 
been in the interior, co-operatinc;, theirmaroh 
could not have been successfully opposed 
anywhere? Upon the same premises is it too 
much to say that when Halleck withdrew 
the 9th Corps from Boenside at this time to 
send to Grant at Viciisbui^, he dealt the cam- 
paign oi RosECRAHS a fatal blow? This sacri- 
floe was a part of the cost of the Vicksbui^ 
campaign. And upon the same premises is it 
presumptuous to say that if a great Renins had 
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from the DepHctment of tlie Ohio to asaist 
Gen. Gbant. Soon an onler reached Burn- 
sisE, at Lexington, to send 8,000 men to 
Geant. The 9tli Corps, except one regi- 
ment, whose term of service was nearly out, 
was promptly dispatched upon this order of 
urgency. This enforced the suspension of the 
East Tennessee co-operation. And while the 
military authorities were stripping Kosecrans 
of co-operation, and laying open hia flanks 
west and east, and were devoting the great 
means of every sort to the supply and in- 
crease of Geant's army, and were denying to 
RosECHAHS any furtlier aid, they were per- 
emptorily ordering him to advance, unsup- 
ported, more than a liundred miles further 
into the heart oi the South, against tlie prin- 
cipal Confederate army, and uuon the 
strongest Confederate position. 

The 9th Corps went to Viclisbiirg. After 
the surrender, instead of being sent back to 
the East Tennessee operation, it was marched 
in Shebman's useless-raid to Jackson. Wooo- 
buby's description of the condition of the Qtb 
Corps when it embarked to return from 
Vicksburg, in August, sives an idea of that 
terrible part of the cost of taking Vicksburg 
which ia not set down by Gen. Gbaht'b his- 
torian, and is not given in the Commanding 
General's bulletins or reports. He says: 
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congestive chills, diarrhea, uud other disease! 
attacked the Iroops. Many aauk doivii by the rosd- 

The aickoeia that prevailed upon the transpons 



iniTerBBl. Nearly every night, a! 
)n account o* low water and the c 
i! navigation, the twinkling ligb 
>ii shore betokened the Dioveme 
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dropped in the ranks: and even at the market 
house, where the good citliena had provided an 
abundant ana comfortable meal (or thewornout 
so!<lle^^ they fell beside the tables, end were car- 
ried away to the hospitals. More than half the 
cotniiiaud were rendered unfit for duty. There 
were not able men euounU beiongiui to the batterlei 
to ivatci and groom the horses. 
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of the condition of a corps wliich 
had coine fresh from the North only two 
months before, gives some idea of the way in 
which the Vicksburg operation consumed a 
great army. 

Gen. Grant, as quoted by his historian, and 
Gen. Sherman in hia memoirs, admit that 
they might have gone on from Oxford in the 
tall of 1862, and have taken Vicksburg from 
the interior. In this they confess (hat tlie 
Vicksburg operation by the river was in itself 
a blunder, and that (his blunder caused the 
enormous expense of the river expedition, 
the consuming of the army in the swamp 
operations tor four months, and the loss of at 
leastsis months of time. This confesses a 
blunder of great magnitude; but all this was 
but the lesser part. Vastly greater was the 
cost of the Vicksburg campaign iu its sacrifice 
of other greater campaigns. In all this it was 
equivalent to a year's prolongation of the 

Meanwhile, in July, Gen. Burnsibe had to 
direct the forces to pursue Gen. John Mor- 
gan's great raid into Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Ohio, which he did with great success, and 
his directions were supported by wonderful 
energy, and Moeoam's force was captured 
after a pursuit ot nearly a month, which, for 
near twenty days, was in Indiana and Ohio. 
This raid again delayed preparations for Bast 
Tennessee. When the 9th Corps arrived the 
troops were nnfit to join the expedition, and 
were sent to places in Kentucky for rest and 
recovery. The East Tennessee expedition 
was now organized of troops of the 33d 
Corps, some fresh levies in Kentucky, some 
from East Tennessee, and some from the 
North. The troops of the 9th Corps were to 
be disposed for following re-enforcements. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 



The ConCeiJerat* positions in East Teiinea- 
see were so stroug. and could be so quickly 
re-entorced both from Virginia and from 
Bk«og's army, that it was only by strategy 
that auch a force aa Ihat of Bukhsidb could 
espect to succeed. Bubbsibe moved from 
t'rab Orchard August LC, the infantry in two 
columns, the cavairy in another. I>emoa- 
strating toward Cumberland Gap, he moved 
to Uie mountains by more westerly gaps and 
more unfrequented roads, hitherto deemed 
impassable by a large army, his troops in 
light marching order, and after fourteen days 
of hard marching, the troops aiding the 
animals to haul the guns and nagons up tjie 
acclivities, they surmounted the summits,' 
and Gen. Buckkeb was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of an army approaching on differ- 
enls roada, as if it had dropped from the 

By thts extraordinary march of 250 miles, 
over great mountains by difficult passes. 
Gen. BuR^siDE gained Sast Tennessee, which, 
with due notice of his coming and line of 
march, might be called impregnable, 
army consisted oE about 18,000 men. On the 
Ist of September CoL Fosxeb's cavalry en- 
tered Kingston, and on the 2d BnENSioE 
entered Knosville. On the 9th Cumberland 
Gap was surrendered to Bukhside, with ^fiOO 
prisoners, eleven guns, small arms, and much 
ammunition. The recovery of East Tennessee 
was at last achieved, and it was done by an 
operation as bold, skillfu], and brilliant as 
any in the war. 

On the 10th BuKssiDK received from Gen. 
GoBiraK Granger a dispatch stating his occu- 
pation of Chattanooga, and giving a highly 
colored view of the results, as if that opera- 
tion were completed. BcBNsma was suffer- 
ing from disease, and he now asked to be 
relieved; but Lincoln, with warm thanks for 
what he had done, besought him to stay. On 
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The Grand Duchess of Oerolatein's council 
of war ceases to be burlesque in the contem- 
plation of these and following ordera issued 
by Gen. Hallkck to Bckkhide. To hold the 
gaps of the North Carolina Mountains to pre- 
vent access from Virginia, to hold the line of 
the Hoiston, and connect with EosbcbabsI 
Only an affair of 200 miles or so, besides the 
necessity of holding Cnniberland Gap and 
other widely separated points in Tennessee. 
And meanwhile JtosBcB.tns. instead of dream- 
ing of Dalton and boundless marclies inf4j 
Georgia and Alabama, or into the valley of 
Virginia and North Carolina, was giving all 
bis eneiTjies to getting his separated oolttnms 
through (he mou n tai ns west of Chattanooga, to 
concentrate them, before Br^go's re-enforced 
army could fall upon them in detail. 

BuRNSiDE did what he could to make dis- 
positions to carry out these diffusive ordera. 
and had to do it against un active enemy, 
who had no intention at resigning East Ten- 
nessee. The utmost vigor and vigilance were 
required to repel the ever vigilant enemy, on 
a line now extended to 176 miles. On top 
of all this cami! to Burnside from Halleck 
the following distracting order dated Septem- 
ber 13: 



Move down ; 



loMtb 






rapidly ax poasil 



AtlanU, and move his main army through North- 
ern Alabama to reach the Tennessee Biver. ana 
turn Roaeotans' right and out off liis supplie*. In 
this case RoseeranN will tntn Chattanooga over to 
yon ana move to iuleroept Bra^g. 

To hold Ea^it Tennessee, the passes of the 
Korth Carolina Mountains, and move with 
his infantry to Chattanooga! Corporal Gen- 
eral Fritz is without doubt an historical char- 
acter. On the morning of the 17th BuaNsiDE 
started to overtake the troops whom he had 
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sent up the yalley on Hai.leok's first order, 
to march them back and down toward Chat- 
tanooga on his second order. Then came this 
from Halleck on the 14th: 

There are geTeral reasons why yon ahonld re-en- 
force Roseuraas with all possible rjlapatcb. It is 
bclieiedtnai the enemy nil! concentrate lo give 
lilm battle. You must be IDere lo help him. 

Gen. BuBBBiDE got this order at Morris- 
totvn, forty miles northeast of Knoxville, late 
on the 17th, and next day he ordered all 
troops in that quarter back to Knoxville and 
Loudon. Thus was Burnside from Washing- 
ton ordered to hold the North Carolina 
Monntaina against troops from Virginia, to 
hold the line of the Holston against Gen. 
Jones' army and re -entorcements from the 
south, and to join Eosecrans with his main 
army, besides liolding passes in the Cumber- 
land Mountains on his own. account That 
which Halleck's orders reqnired was like 
the traditional Spread of the bird of freedom. 

When ItosnCKANs had fallen back to Chatta- 
nooga Gen. BuKNsiDB aubroilted to Halleck 
three different plans of movement lo aidhim. 
declaring hia preference for the one to move 
on Bbagg's right and rear, and send the cav- 
alry to destroy the machine works and powder 
luillsat Rome. This would beabold move- 
mentj hut, if made immediately, who can say 
that it might not succeed? But Halleck was 
still at cross purposes, and he disapproved, 
and gave this by way of censure for the past 
and direction for the future: 



to the ssslstanoe of Rosecrane. 

And the purport and effect of all of Hal- 
ieck's orders was to give up Fast Tennessee, 
if they had been folio d 

A history would be a full 

view of tlie absurd m d se and 

Hallbck's other orders B which 

continued as long B mained 

there. Of course a s pe m itary 

necessity, and the Get m e one 

of the most brilliant and important achieve- 
menls of the war, and had done it with small 
means, and maintained it against great ef- 
forts of the enemy, was selected Cor this office. 
Halleck still seemed unconscious of the 
ridiculous impossibilities of his orders, when 
heafterward^cited them to show how vigor- 



ous he had been in ordering BrBBBioB to 
co-operate with Bosboeabs, and how delin- 
quent BuENSlJtE. 

Then Longstreest was sent up in a deter- 
mined campaign to recover East Tennessee. 
LoNGSTKKET could be re-enforced to any 
desired eitelit from Vii^inia. Bcrhside, 
with his troops greatly extended, had lo op- 
pose this superior force, led by one of the 
most enterprising of the Confederate Gen- 
erals. The peril of his army and of East 
Tennessee was very great, but Burnside. 
thoBgh suffering from disease, was a sanguine 
and bold General, and he had brave troops. 
!-ONfisTREHT planned his movements with good 
strategy to cutoff and capture BuBNSinE. but 
he was met at each point, and was repulsed in 
all the important engagements of this very 
active campaign, as Bubnside retiredskill- 
fnlly upon Knosville, where anaasanltand 
bloody repulse had expended Ibjnqbtrebt's 
present resources, and had made his cam- 
paign a failure in its great objective, by the 
time that Sherman's relieving march began. 

The briiliancy of the operation by which 
East Tennessee was gained was surpassed by 
the energy, skill, and hard fighting by which 
it was held. Fortunately Hai,leck's orders 
of impossibilities were but little heeded, the 
Commanding General having constantly to 
liold against an active enemy. Haileck's 
fault finding was an attempt to cover his own 
blunders by disparaging one of the most im- 
portant, spirited, and successful campaigns of 
the war. Halleck would have sacrificed 
East Tennessee: BtruNSiDE saved it in spite of 
his orders. Yet Hali.eck pretended that 
BuBBSJDE was weakly going to give up Ten- 
nessee. Although Burhsioe's falling back 
before Longstkeet to Knoxville was in accord 
with Grant's views, who at that time thought 
it well to draw Longstkeet further away, 
Halleck took it as a pnrpose lo give up East 
:, and on the 14th of November he 
to Geabt this mean and supremely ig- 
it telegram: 



Miroi 



'.e Kiver 



L EbsI Tennessee indleale (hat Burn- 

abaodon the defense o£ Liule Ten- 

all book before LongAtreet io- 






talley, 



street iB said to be near the Utile Tennessee with 
from tweuly to forty thousand men. Bumslde has 
abont thirty thousand In all, and can hold his posi- 
tion: he ought not lo retreat. I [ear further delay 
may result In Butnslde'i atiaadonuient of East Ten- 
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Again Halleck telegraphed Gri 



This was from tlie hero of the fifteen rail 
of siege approacbea ot Corinth m thirty day 
with a veteran array of a hundred thousai d 
men; and it was concerning a General wh 
had carried out one of the holdest campaiBn 
of the war. Gen. Burnside's reward was h 
promotion by Halleck to the high office 
scapegoat. He left Knoiville on the 7th 
December. 

Gen. Pjibke nioved a colnnin from Knox- 
vilie after Longstbekt on the 7th of Decem- 
ber to Blain's Cross Roads, thirteen miles 
east ot KnoxTille. His cavalry was strung 
out sixteen miles beyond, where a force of 
Wheeler's cavalry fell upon a detachment 
far from support, and captured a wagon train 
iadenwith supplies. Parke's advance then 
fell back to Blain's Cross Eoads. 

The winter was severe, and the troops in 
no condition for a campaign. Bobecrabs' 
army had crossed the Tennessee in light 
tuarching order for a campaign in b 
weather. Bubksidb's croopa had crossed the 
monntftius in light marching trim. Howabd' 
corps had stripped at Bridgeport for Chatta- 
nooga. The movement of Sherman's l 
to Knoiville was one of great hardship from 
insutBcient clothing and food and hard 
marching. Burnside's troops were destitute, 
in rags, shoeless, and on semi-starvation ra- 
tions. Not till spring were communications 
restored so that the troops at Knoxville could 
be properly supplied. During that winter the 
hardships of the troops in East Tennessee, on 
a much larger scale, surpassed the historical 
aafferings of Washington's troops at Valley 
Forge. Yet in the midst of their privations 
these hungry, ragged, and shoeless volunteers 
re-eniisted by regiments for three years. Yet 
our war traditions, following that hero wor- 
ship which, in the evolution of tradition, 
creates the gods of mythology, hold that the 
National Union was saved by the military 
genius of an individual. 

LoNGBlREBT abodc all winter in Bast Ten- 
nessee. His atljtnde was a standing threat to 
our occupation, und even to Grint's rear. 
Grant's uneasiness was increased by reports 



that LoBGSTREET wss receiving more troops 
from Vil^inia, portending an oSTensive move- 
ment. Badbau says that Grant went to 
KnozTille about Christmas, to take steps lo 
d ut he found the troops 

d te w r so severe, and the 

d ffi g the command so pro- 

us p n was impossible. He 



ednes^ The difflciilties 
g tb m were so prodiglona that 
ea ff ed No railroaiS could be ballt 

m sQoneal; the lall la the 

rivers trequeatly Interfered with the transportation 
ol supplies; and now thai tbe roads hafl become 
well nigli ImpHssable by reason of snow and iee. to 
send re-eniorcemenis wonld only be to put the 

Lokgbtreet's attitude was a standing 
m.enace. Ee-enforcements could reach him 
from both Daiton and Vii^inia, and his plan 



fortresses and passes of East Tennessee, and 






e Gb4 



Not- 



withstanding tbe destitution of tbe troops, a 
movement in force was made in January. 
Gen. Wood's advance on the 15th drove the 
Confederate cavalry from Dandridge. twenty- 
eight miles directly east of KnoKville. LoKo- 
BTEKET showed fight, and on tbe 17th and 
18lh there was skirmishing, and late on the 
18th a brisk cavalry fight, which McCooK, 
with three Ohio cavalry regiments, closed by 
a charge that cleared the field and covered 
the retreat, which a council of corps and 
division Generals had decided to fae better 
than to risk a general engagement. They fell 
back to Strawberry Plains, and subsequently 
t« Mays vi lie, followed by Lonostkeet. 

After this Geanger'b corps returned toward 
Chattanooga, and. Badbau says, remained all 
winifir stretched out between Cleveland and 
KnoxTille. Not till some time in the spring 
were communications restored so that the 
array in East Tennessee could be fully anp- 
plied. But LoNGSTRRET Seemed to Grant to 
have the strategic advantage in Bast Tennes- 
see, and, from his position, to be able to com- 
pel the course of the next campaign. He had 
heard also that Longbtbeet had received 
heavy re^nforcementa. He therefore ordered 
Gen. Foster to prepare to talce tbe offensive 
to'drive oat Lonqbtrset, and Gen. Tsohas to 
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prepare Cor an advance to Knosville, with 
such forces aa eonid be spared from the pro- 
tection of Chattanooga and its coramunica- 
tions. to assist Qen. Foster to drive IjObo- 
"TBEBT from Bast Tennessee. Gen. Poster 
wanted it least 10,000 men. 

Gen Thomas' army was now greatly re- 
duced by furloughs to regimen la of re-en Hated 
veterans, and the waste o£ hia artillery horses 
and train animals in the siege had not yet 
been supplied. He advised a postponpment 
till the railroad could be put in running order 
to Loudon, thirty milestrora Knox ville, where 
the bridge over the Tennessee was destroyed. 
Gen. ScHOFiELD had now arrived, and assumed 
command at Knoxville, Gen. Fostee, on ac- 
count of ill health, having been relieved. 
Grant had a conversation with Foster, 
which, with Schoeibld's dispatches, led him 
to counterinand the order. Again there was 
an alarm about Lobosteeet early in March, 
hut it did not cause any large change of dis- 



CH4PTER LXIX. 



The victory of Mission Ridge was followed 
by a long penod of difTusion, such as that 
which followed the operation on Corinth in 
the spring of 1862. from the beginning of 
the war much stress had been laid on the 
strategic importance of Chattano:^;a, but now 
no advance was made from it tilt in the fol- 
lowing May. And that, after a vastly greater 
eipenditare of troops, means, and time, was 
made abortive by ita failure to disable the 
Confederate army, and by Gen. Hood's march 
north into Middle Tennesse, where he made 
his ba-ie at Corinth, which had been the 
great objective o£ Hallkck with an army of 
100,000, in the spring of 1862. Thus the dis- 
jointed strategy in the West had the fortune 
that it was succesaively hghting back and 
forth over the same ground. 



Great energies and means were applied to 
the rebuilding of bridges and roads, and to 
the gathering of munitions and supplies for 
the holding of Chattanooga, and for 
ulterior operations, whose nature was not 
yet decided upon. The region in the rear of 
the national advanced line was greatly in- 
fested by guerrilla parties, and raided by 
Confederate cavalry expeditions, against 
which were many national cavalry expedi- 
tions which were generally successful. Gen. 
Joseph B. Jokkston succeeded Gen. Brasg, 
and made his base at Dalton, his dispositions 
covering all the country south of the na- 
tional lines, and securing its supplies to the 
Confederate army. 

Gen. Grant, on the 7th of December, an- 
nounced lo Gen. Hallbce that "it may now 
safely be assured that the enemy are driven 
from the front, or, at least, that they n o 
longer threaten it in formidable numbers;" 
he therefore reverted to his former peripheral 
strategy, of an expedition from Hew Orleans 
against Mobile. He said the country south 
of Chattanooga was nionnta,iiiOD8. affording 
little for the supply of an army, the roads 
bad at all times, and a winter campaign there 
impossible: therefore, he said: "I propose,, I 
with the concurrence of higher authority, to 
moye by way of New Orleans and PascMloula, 
or Mobile. I would hope to secure that place, 
or its investment, by the last of January." 

The higher authority did not concur, and 
B«DB*D says "Gba^t himself ceased to uree it 
when he discovered that Lonostreet was 
likely to winter in Tennessee." With Lob«- 
stbbet in East Tennessee and Johnston's 
army still in front of Chattanooga, and the 
defensive attitude improved by the Confed- 
erate cavalry raids on his lines of supply, the 
sending of an army round the circumference 
to Mobile would be in the same order of dif- 
fusive strategy as that which retreated from 
Oxford to take the armv to the Mississippi 
swamps, and would be liiiely to permit the 
Confederates 1o recover Bast Tennessee and 
to march into Kentucky. 

Gen. Grant on the Ilth of December con- 
ceived a more ambitious expedition. He 
wrote to McPhehson at Vickshurg: "I shall . / 
start a cavalry force tbroush Mississippi in V 
about two weeks, to clean out the State en- 
tirely of rebels." That would be an exten- 
sive cleaning out Says Badeati: ''This 
was the germ of what has been known as tb„ 
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Meridian raid." This contemplated, raid 
grew in time and preparation to the force 
for a campaign. More than a month later, 
January 15, Gbabt wrote lo Hallkck: 

Shetraau has gone down tbc Mississippi lo oollwt 
at Vicltsbarg all the force that can be spared (or a 
separate moveiaent Iiooi the Mississippi. He will 
protiHbly bave by Ibe 24th o[ thi^ manth a force of 



shall i 



[lerefon 



move out to Meridian with hie spare force, the 
cavalry going from CorintU: iSeslroy the roads and 
bridges south ol there so effectually that the enemy 
will not attempt to rebuild them during the rebel- 
lion. He will then return, ualesdan apportunity of 
going to Uobile Willi ttae force he bas appears per- 
leelly plain. 

Further along tlie letter has this aign of 
strategy: '"I do not look upon any poinla, 
except Mobile in the South, and the Tennessee 
River in the North, aa presenting practicable 
starting points from which to operate against 
Atlanta and Montgomery." It thus appears 
that Che plan had the same altcriiatiTe con- 
venience as that of the movement from 
Hanbinson's ferry away from Vicksburg — 
namely, that it was to be a campaign if it 
succeeded in getting to Mobile, and a, raid if 
it failed. Gen. Shebmah aaya in Ills memoirs: 
"'I never had the remotest idea of going to 
Mobile, but bad purposely given out that 
idea to the people of the country, so aa to de- 
ceive the enemy and divert tlieir attention." 
That this atratagem would be likely to divert 
the attention from his movement is easy to 



3 Gen. Thomas of 



fie (Sherman) will proceed eastwara as far au Me- 
ridian at least, and will thoroughly aeslroy the 
roads east and aouih of there, and, if possible, will 

Mobile unguardsd so as to make bis force sufficient 
for the enterprise, will go there. Toco-operate with 
Ibis movement you want to keep up an appearance 



This was by the Commanding General who 
planiied the expedition. Badeah, whose 
strategic mind ranges as widely as the poet'» 
Irenzied rolling eye, has also thie as one oi 
the objecta of the plan: "To relieve East Ten- 
nessee, aa welt as to secure the safety of the 
contemplated movement into Georgia during 
the ensuing spring." Gen, SbbbkiUi, Feb- 



ruary 3, moved from Vicksburg fourdivisiona 
this alternative. Gen, William Soov 
SwrrH waa to move with 7,000 cavalry from 
Memphis, at the same time, or thereabout, to 
I Gen. Sherman at Meridian, a route of 
ir 250 miles, into the heart of the enemy's 
intry. 

t was about this time that Gen, Grant 
ordered Gen. Thomas to move to Knoxville— 
Johnston then confronting Chattanooga. 
II be recalled that order, he issued an- 
other on the 19th to Gen. Thomas, which was 
aa remarkable — namely, to move in force to- 
ward Dalton, and if possible occupy that>.,_^' 
place and repair the railroad to it. Tliis waa 
to make a movement which Shbrman re- 
quired the three combined armies for in the 
following May, H was to attack Johnston 
behind Rocky Face Ridge, which Sherman 
with the three armies found unassailable. 
Grant's object in this waa to prevent John- 
ston's sending troops against Shkbman. But 
the diverting movement would be a mucli 
greater thing than Shbrman's movement. 

Two days after Grant had issued this order 
he learned that Johnstok had at Dalton six - 
divisions, and had seut away but one brigade ; 
yet he did not recall his order, although he 
now knew tliat it was to attack superior 
numbers in an unassailable position. Thomas 
moved on the 22d. On that evening Gen, 
Palmer advised Grant that he had received 
intelligence that Johnston had sent Cheat- 
ham's and Cleburne's diviaions to re-enforce 
Polk, who waa falling back before Sherman, 
and now all the available troops were moved 
up to attack Johnston. The movements and 
dispositions were carried forward on the 23(1 
and 24th, developing the enemy's positions, 
skirmishing, and driving him from the outer 
lines. Next day a resolute attack was made, 
which charged up the hill, and there met an 
overwhelming force. 

Skirmishing and cannonading were contin- 
ued till night, when our troops were willi- 
drawn. Next morning Col. Habeison was 
driven from a gap six miles south of Buzzard 
Rooat, nearly opposite Dalton, by Clebxirne's 
division, one of the two which Grant thought 
had been sent away. Gen. Thomas had proved 
that not only had .f ohnston an unassailable 
position, but more than his own force, and 
that to attempt to stay in front of John- 
ston waa to expose hia army, besides the im- 
practicability of supplying it. Grant urged 
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him to stay and threate& Joenbton and make 
him believe that he was makiiig an advance 
into the South, until the result of Sherman's 
campaign should be known. But Thomas 
decided this to be iinpracUcable, and Rave 
orders to withdraw, his means o£ supply be- 
ing inadequate. Sherman had before this 

This operation cost more than 300 men. It 
effected nothing that Grami had designed. 
But Van Hohnk's History stales that upon 
the intelligence gained by this movement, 
Thomas was impressed with the teaaibility of 
a plan to turn Johnston's position by a move- 
ment through Snake Creek Gap. and requested 
nermission from Gbaki to make preparation 
tor it. But that Thomas should do tl^a was 
no^ in Gsaht's ideas. In the following May 
this movement was made by Gen, Sherman, 
with the three armies combined, but made in 
such a manner as to leave the way open for 
Johnston to retreat 

Gen. SasBMAH's march, bordered by Con- 
federate cavalry, reached Meridian, 150 miles 
from Vieksburg, on the 14th of February. 
Here he set his infantry at work destroying 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad south and north, 
and the Jackson & Selma Eailroad east and 
wesL The roiling stock of these roads had 
been removed. Meanwhile Admiral Fabea- 
GDT, at Sheemah's request, made a co-operative 
demonstration against the forts in Mobilehar- 
bor. Whatever Indecision Sherman may have 
had hitherto, whether his movement was a 
raid, or a campaign to Mobile, was solved at 
Meridian, where he decided that it waaa raid. 

He issued a special order at Meridian on the 
18th, beginning: 

Having tulfllied, anil well, all the obleots o' ">» 
eipeallion. Hie iroops will return to tfle Missis 
to embark in another equally important moveii 

This order gave directions for the re 
march, to begin on the 20tb. It appears thai 
after his return he began to doubt that his ' 
pedition had fulfilled all its objects, and he 
charged a default on Gen. Smith for not au 
ing at the appointed time, and (or tailing 
join him at Meridian. But his communii 
tion to Gen. Grant, including Gen. Smith's 
report, expressed only a mild dissatisfaction, 
and closed with this satisfaction : "Neverthe- 
less, on the whole, we accomplished all I 
dertook," 

His dissatisfaction, however, grew with 



Gen. S 



olth n 



thouRh 1 still regard him as a. most accom- 
plished gentleman and a skillful engineer. Since 
close of me war be has appealed to me to re- 
use it would ittbili)' history. 

Let the truth of history stand, though 
ilitary heads falll But Gen. Bovnton's 
very accurate criticism of Gen. Sherman's 
i, which he treats of as a raid upon 
history, reviews this affair from the records, 
and proves that Sherman's order to Smith did 
<t fix February 1, nor any eiact time, for 
3 start, but that he was to wait for a certain 
cavalry force, of which an entire brigade and 
a battery were tocome from the North; that 
this brigade marched 250 miles, over a cotin- 
trv covered with snow and ice, crossing dif- 
ficult rivers, to reach Memphis on tfie Stii, 
after which Smith gave them only three days 
to refit before he started. 

Besides, Gen. Smith's movement was op- 
posed by Forbest's cavalry, estimated at. 
6,000, which was in no way diverted from 
him by Shbbmas'b movement. To order a 
cavalry force of only 7,000 on an iaolated 
march of 250 miles into the beart of a hos- 
tile country, opposed by a cavalry force so 
nearly equal, seems a wild operation. To go 
liO miles of this way, and then return in 
safety, argues very good troops and a good 
General. Sbeemak says in the memoirs that 
Smith suffered a defeat at West Point, but he 
simply found Forrest, with about an equal 
force, in a very strong position to resist his 
crossing of a river, and that was his turning 
point from the wild eipedition. The damage 
whicii Smith inflicted on the enemy seems 
about equal lo Sbebman's. He wenc further, 
and besides his great destruction of railroads, 
cotton, and corn, be brought in 3,000 horaes 
and mules, and 1,500 negroes — these last in 
pursuance of orders. 

Besides, from the unavoidable delay in 
starting, it was now impossible for him to 
join Sherman at Meridian on the day he bad 
appointed to be there— namely, the lOtb— 
even if it had ever been possible. Sherman 
did not get there till the Uth, and eight days 
after that be told his troops that they had 
done all they came to do. And Sherman 
was already going back when Oen. Smith 
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ttimed. Only in history did Sbehmam be- 
come implacable to Smith; for when Shbb- 
M*[r succeeded GR*itT in the Western com- 
mand he retaiDcd Smith, who had been 
Geant's Chief of Cavalry, as his own Cnief of 
Statr. and intrusted him with the organisation 
o£ tlie cavalry for the Atlanta campaijin. 
Furthermore, Qen. Sbehnan assured Gen. 
Smith that his own movenienta on Meridian 
and the contemplated operations there did 
not o[ necessity depend on a junction with 
the cavalry from Memphis. If it had been 
otiierwise, and if movements from these re- 
mole poinls, on such long and widely separat- 
ed routes in to the unknown, had been planned 
by (Sen. Shekmah to depend on so exact a 
junction, it is hard to see how Gen. Smith 
could ever have regained any confidence in 
SliKEMis as a soldier or as a man of sonnd 

If the expedition was only a raid to destroy 
railroads, what was the need of Gen. Smith's 
joining Shbbmak at Meridian, when he was 
separately doing the same devastation? And 
if only araid to Meridian, to destroy railroads, 
Gen. Grant ordered a, very costly co-opera- 
tion when he ordered Gen. Thomas to attack 
JoHHsroN at Rocky Face Ridge, to divert the 
enemy from Sherman, thereby to sacrifice his 
own veterans to help She d t j '1- 

roads. This affair, like th t f th p s 

spring in moving away fron"V k b t, h d 
the tendency of the mi d f f d 

Sheeuab to lentative raids rath tl 
nected and comprebensiv ca pa g Th a 
had exercise on a still g at In 

the following autumn, when >3iieemak. with 
a great army, turned his back on Ihe still un- 
broken Confederate army, and' marched off to 
raid the undefended country, abandoning alZ 
the objectives ot the enormously dear 
paign. and leaving the real war to b( 
tained by Gen. Thomas, with the lesser 
tier of troops, widely divided in holding his 
lines of supply. 

The winter thus wore away without ap- 
parently evolving any comprehensive pli 
of operations on either side. In anticipation 
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paign further into the South. 
Gen. Thomas made active preparations to sup- 
ply the army and to guard the lines of sup- 
ply, by constructing block houses at the rail- 
road bridges and depots. Early in Mareli 
Gen. Grant became apprehensive that John- 
ston was (o resume the offensive, but no im- 

Ttie victory in the battles about Clialta- 
nooga, like the Vicksbui^ campaign, was 
ascribed to Gen. Grant's military genius. 
His fame was now raised to the zenith, and 
resistible to the executive 
I to the politicians of Con- 
introduced into the House 
by Hun. E. B. Wabhbohne 
— he wliom Badeau tells of aa falling away 
from Gbabt when the army was stuck in the 
Mississippi mud, and advising Lincoln to re- 
General, "to command the armies of the 
United States." It became a law on ihe 26th 
of February. The President on the 1st of 
March nominated Gbant to this exalted rank, 
id he was inmiediately confirmed. 
On tlie 3d of March Grant was summoned 
to Washington, which be reached on the 8th. 
He returned to the West to close up his 
affairs, and on the 23d arrived in Washington 
ter upon his great command. He was 
military autocrat. The President and 
Secretary of War assured him of their inten- 
tion to give him the ahaolute control of all 
military movements. Upon his requirement 
Sherman was placed in command of Uie mili- 
tary division oE the Mississippi, over the head 
of Gen. Thomas, his senior, and McPheeson 
in command of the Army of tlie Tennessee, 
over the head of Huelbut. 

Gen. Gbabt. in the East, found a great, ^ 
thoroughly disciplined, high spirited, veteran 
army ; sensojied by many battles, in which it 
had always shown fighting qualities o£ the 
highest order; officered by his seniors in serv- 
ice; ready to be taken in hand by him and 
consumed, and he did not come shore of his 
great opportunity. 



KREOE. 
On page 105, for Landman read Labdi 
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